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PREFACE 


Clerical Office Practice has been prepared to meet the urgent 
need for satisfactory instructional materials in the terminal 
course of the clerical curriculum. It is based upon a careful 
analysis of course of study outlines and the reports of several 
important surveys of the duties of clerical office workers, such 
as the one completed in Green Bay, Wisconsin, in 1949. These 
surveys have revealed the knowledge and skills required by the 

various types of office workers. 

All office occupations involve certain constants in the form 

of knowledge, skills, and attitudes. Other constants predomi¬ 
nate in the clerical occupations in business offices. The basic 
subjects needed in the preparation for these clerical positions 
consist largely of typewriting, English, arithmetic, and book¬ 
keeping. Then there are other important constants that usually 
cannot be classified as separate subjects, but which, grouped 
together, constitute the subject matter for a course in clerical 

office practice. 

Not all of the knowledge and skills that are necessary for 
the successful performance of clerical office work can be in¬ 
cluded in a course of this kind. There are a number of things 
that must be learned on the job because of the variations in 
office procedures and techniques in different offices. Fortun¬ 
ately, however, most of these activities can be learned in a short 
time, especially if the basic principles and practices in a clerical 
office practice course have been mastered. 

In other words, clerical office practice is not intended to 
be a magic, single-capsule type of course that will give a clerical 
worker all of the training that he will ever need. It is designed 
rather as a part of, and as the climax to, a curriculum in office 
training that does not involve shorthand skills. 

The objectives of a course for which this textbook is de¬ 
signed may be summarized as follows: 

1. Aid the student in mastering offiie skills that are usually 
not taught in other courses. Examples of such skills are 
filing, duplicating, keeping payroll records, and operating 
calculating machines. / 
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2. Provide refresher training in once-leamed understandings 
and skills that are partially lost if they are not used 
constantly. 

3. Integrate the old and new understandings and skills 
by means of a series of realistic office assignments. 

4. Develop those personal qualities and traits that are 
essential for success in a business office. 

The foregoing objectives can be accomplished by using 
Clerical Office Practice in one of the following ways: 

1. As a textbook for a self-contained subject in clerical office 
practice as a part of a general clerical curriculum. 

2. As a basic textbook in a course that combines clerical 
practice with several related subjects, such as typewriting 
and office machines. 

3. As a set of co-ordinating instructional materials for part- 
time co-operative clerical training projects. 

4. As a handbook for the clerical student, first in the class¬ 
room and later in the office. 

The text material has been organized into sixteen units, 
each of which deals with an important aspect in the training of 
a clerical worker. While these units are properly co-ordinated, 
some are independent of the others so that the order of a number 
of the units may be changed to suit the needs of a particular 

class. 

The materials in this textbook are organized into short, 
teachable assignments. Each of the reading assignments is 
followed by such sections as Questions on Text, Questions for 
Discussion, Exercises, and Problems. The first two sections 
provide for oral classroom activities; the last two, for individual 
written work. Special stationery and business forms are not 
necessary for the problem assignments; but, if they are desired 
for a more realistic type of practice, they can be secured in a 

correlating workbook. 

F. W. L. 

P. L. A. 
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UNIT I 

THE CLERICAL OFFICE WORKER 

Part 1. The Clerical Office Job 

You, like thousands of other high school students, are 
keenly aware that adequate preparation precedes employment. 
Today you attend school; tomorrow you will work in an office. 
You wisely recognize that your field of opportunity consists of 
the hundreds of different types of clerical office positions that 
must be filled annually to meet the ever-increasing need for 
office workers. 

The office positions of reception clerk, general bookkeeper, 
recording clerk, clerk-typist, typing checker, telephone opera¬ 
tor, stock clerk, messenger, cashier, and a great many others 
require previous training. As one who has apparently decided 
to prepare for office work, you probably would like to know 
many facts about what yom duties may be. Yoior questions 
may be of this nature: 

Are these office jobs open to both boys and girls after high 
school graduation? 

What kind of individual is best suited for office work? 

What skills are necessary or desirable? 

What promotional opportunities are open to clerical office 
workers? 

Variety of Opportunities in Office Work. The opportunities 
for office employment are varied and almost unlimited. The 
Federal census figures for the period 1930 to 1940 show that, 
while the number of beginning positions increased approxi¬ 
mately 10 per cent, the number of types of positions increased 
100 per cent. These census figures also show that, while the 
number of women engaged in clerical work is about the same 
as the number of men, some types of clerical work are done 
almost exclusively by men and other types by women. 

At the top of the next page are listed a few of the office 
positions in which most of those employed are of the same sex. 

1 
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Male 

Accountant 
Bookkeeper 
Junior executive 
Messenger 
Runner 

Shipping checker 
Shipping clerk 
Stock clerk 


Female 

Billing clerk 

Bookkeeping machine operator 

Calculating machine operator 

File clerk 

Payroll clerk 

Receptionist 

Telephone operator 

Typist 


Requirements for Office Employment. In a business where 
only one office worker is employed, that worker is usually a 
combination stenographer, bookkeeper, and general clerk. 
When a second office worker is employed, one is usually assigned 
the stenographic-secretarial work, which includes taking dicta¬ 
tion and transcribing; while the other becomes responsible for 
the bookkeeping, which includes recording entries, posting. 


taking trial balances, preparing statements, closing the books, 
sending out bills, and taking care of the payroll and the bank 
account. Either or both workers meet callers; use the tele¬ 
phone; file various papers; handle the mail and telegrams; and 
operate the various office machines, such as typewriters, adding 
and calculating machines, and duplicating devices. Frequently 
one employee may help the other. There is no sharply drawn 
line between the duties of office workers in a small office. 


It has been estimated that the average business office has 
seven employees. The typical office is small enough, therefore, 
to make it imperative that a prospective office worker have a 
broad type of training. He is best equipped if he enters his 
first office position in possession of a wide range and variety 
of office knowledges and skills, and is able to perform the 
duties that can be reasonably expected of an office worker in 
his first position. 

As the number of employees in a business office increases, 
the office work becomes more highly specialized and there is 
an increase in the number of special clerical positions, such as 
stock clerk, payroll clerk, receptionist, and typist. But even 
a specialized clerk is required to do a variety of things in the 
course of a day. He may use the telephone; write or type a 
memorandum, a report, or a letter; use an office machine; file 
some correspondence; and consult other employees of the 

business. 
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Personal Qualities. Above all, the office worker should be 
a very “personable” type of individual; one who is loyal, trust¬ 
worthy, dependable, and refined; one who is at all times tactful, 
who uses good judgment, and who will remember to do — and 
do well — the many tasks that he must perform. He should 
be well poised, be in good health, and possess other personal 
qualities that make for success in the business office. 

Typewriting. All young people who aspire to be good office 
workers should be fast, accurate typists. They should be able 
to type a letter in an attractive style, to address the envelope 
that goes with the letter, and they should be able to type from 
rough drafts and to type any number of the many business 
' forms that are in everyday use in virtually all business offices. 
Prospective office workers should take pride in the quality and 
the quantity of typewritten matter that they produce. 

Handling the Mail. The method of handling mail in a 
business office depends upon the size and type of the business. 
In most offices the persons handling the incoming mail are also 
assigned other types of work. In the case of outgoing mail, 
practices vary more widely. 

Most outgoing, first-class mail 
is handled first by the secretary 
or stenographer who places 
each letter under the flap of its 
respective envelope with the 
address side up. When the 
letters have been signed, they 
are ready for the mailing de¬ 
partment. Mail of other classes 
is usually handled directly by 
the mailing department. It is 
important, of course, that the 
clerks in the mailing department 
be familiar with all of the in¬ 
formation and techniques re¬ 
lated to their jobs. But it is 
also important for those who 
must co-operate with this de¬ 
partment to understand the 


Handling the Mail 

The correct handling of the incoming mail 
is an important clerical responsibility. 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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most important procedures in the department and the most 
important postal regulations. 

Duplicating. In completing many office jobs, extra copies 
must be prepared. If only four or five, or perhaps even eight 
or ten, copies are required, they are prepared on the type¬ 
writer with the use of carbon paper. If more than a few copies 
are required, they must be prepared on some variety of dupli¬ 
cating machine. Almost all offices are equipped with some 
variety of duplicating machine. Many of them are equipped 
with more than one type of machine. The office worker should 
be familiar with these machines — should know what kind of 
work they do, what machine is best suited for certain types of 
work, how many copies these machines will produce, how to • 
operate these machines, and above all, how to prepare the stencil 
or master that is used on these machines. In some business or¬ 
ganizations, a separate duplicating department does the dupli¬ 
cating jobs; in others, much of this work must be done by the 
office worker; in still other offices, all the duplicating must be 
done by the office worker. A prospective office worker needs 
to have this kind of background as part of the complete training 

for office work. 

The Telephone. Perhaps no device is more widely used in 
business than is the telephone. With the expansion of long¬ 
distance lines, business is done constantly over the telephone. 
Office workers should know how to answer calls and how to talk 
over the telephone, should be able to get information from 
callers without irritating them, and should be able to judge 
quickly whether the call should be transferred to some other 
office or turned over to the executive. They should be able to 
place calls — both local and long-distance calls. All this should 
be done with the pleasing voice that is so important to success in 
telephoning. In many offices, the clerk needs to know how to 
operate a switchboard and also should be familiar with one of 
the several varieties of interoffice communication systems that 
are so commonly foimd in business today. 

Telegrams. All businesses make some use of the tele^am 
in addition to other means of communication. Some business 
organizations use this method of communication widely; others 
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make only moderate use of this method of sending and receiv¬ 
ing messages. No office worker is adequately prepared who has 
not become fully acquainted with the services of the telegraph 
company. The office worker should be able to prepare telegrams 
quickly, accurately, and carefully; should be able to decide when 
to use a full-rate telegram, a day letter, or a night letter > 
be able to turn over these messages to the local telegraph office 
with the greatest efficiency; and should know the rules relating 
to the handling of telegrams so that the greatest value will be 
obtained from the use of this kind of service by the business. 

Receiving Callers. Perhaps there is no other phase of 
office work that requires the display of finer personal qualities 
than does the receiving of callers. The receptionist must be 
able to meet people easily, to get information from them without 
disturbing them, to decide quickly whether they should be 
admitted or whether they should have an appointment later. 
If callers are to be turned away, they should be turned away 
with a deftness that will tend to retain their good will. Those 
who have appointments must be made welcome; and if they 
must wait while some other caller is with the executive, they 
should be made as comfortable as possible. The technique of 
handling callers efficiently and confidentially is high up on 
the scale of the important duties of the office worker and is 
one of the duties that must be mastered by the person who is 
to make a success of this type of work. 

Filing. Files are kept so that business papers and records 
can be kept in such a way that they can easily be found. Several 
times in the course of a single day the businessman may ask 
for papers and records that he wants immediately. In each 
case the office worker must be able to get the paper in question 
and give it to the businessman without hesitation or delay. 
In order to be able to do this, the office worker should know 
filing, should know alphabetic arrangement, should know about 
the different kinds of files and how best to file different kinds of 
records, should know how best to keep a record of papers when 
they are removed from the files for some purpose, should know 
how long to keep these records in an active file and when to 
transfer them to a less active or storage file or when to destroy 
them. 




Transporting Goods. Office 
workers are rarely required to 
participate physically in the 
shipment of goods except possi¬ 
bly to wrap and send out small 
packages. Generally, the pack¬ 
aging and shipping of goods are 
done by employees in the ship¬ 
ping room. It is important, 
however, that the office worker 
understand about these things. 
While they are not required to 
handle merchandise and to pack 
it, it is important that they 
understand about shipping fa¬ 
cilities so that they may handle 
properly the shipping forms 

that are used. Goods are shipped by railroad, express, 
parcel post, truck, boat, and air. In order to be intelligent 
about these services, the office worker should know the essential 
differences among these various means of transportation and 
the forms that are used in connection with them. 


ti, Armstrong nooeris 


Filing 


Many office clerks have occasion 
to use one or more kinds of files. 


Adding and Calculating Machines. Next to the type¬ 
writer, the adding machine is probably the most widely used of 
all business machines. Practically every business office, even 
the smallest, is equipped with at least one device that is used 
for computing. Most business offices, especially the larger ones, 
will have a variety of calculating devices. The adequately 
trained office worker should be able to operate some of these 
devices. He need not be highly skilled in performing unusual 
operations, and he need not necessarily be a speedy operator; 
but he should be able to operate the machine well enough so 
that he is able to check figures or work out a problem involving 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and/or division and to 

do it with reasonable efficiency. 

Record-Keeping. The extent to which this type of work is 
done by an office worker varies widely among different business 
offices. In small offices, the clerk is often expected to help 
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keep the financial records of the organization. In somewhat 
larger businesses, a bookkeeper or accountant is o^ployed for 
this kind of work. Nevertheless, the clerk sh^ould be able to 
talk intelligently about financial records of the business and 
should understand the essential elements of financial state¬ 
ments. 


Working Conditions. “Why plan to work in an office? is a 

question that you may be asking yourself at this momen . 
Many young people become interested m office work because 
the working conditions are generally far better than are the 
working conditions in many other types of employment. 
Ordinarily office workers have satisfactory hours of employ¬ 
ment, beginning work between 8 and 9 in the morning and 
closing between 4:30 and 5 in the afternoon, with Saturday as 
a holiday or Saturday afternoon as a half holiday. 


Salaries. Salaries vary in different parte of the country and 
at different times because of business conditions and the supply 
of workers. The salaries paid to office workers are frequently 
not as high as those paid to factory workers or to other types 
of workers. This tendency toward lower office salaries is offset, 
however, by the fact that the hours are better, a vacation with 
pay can be expected, working conditions generally are more 
pleasant, a steady income is much more certain, and office jobs 
frequently present better opportunities for advancement. 


Promotional Opportunities. Office workers, as one can readily 
see, are in an unusually fine position to learn much about a 
business. For this reason they are frequently given more and 
more responsibilities according to their ability. Many men and 
women who now hold executive positions started as clerks. 
Businessmen are always looking for promotional material. 

Frequently positions in offices, especially certain special 
types of clerical work and machine operations, are referred to 
as blind-alley jobs. In most cases, however, promotion is 
dependent to a large degree on the individual's capacity to 
develop an outstanding personality, to improve those parte of 
his personal make-up that need improvement, and to do well 

the job to which he is assigned. These are the elements that 
make for advancement. 








... 






Harold M, Lambert 

Promotional Opportunities 

Many executives had their first business experience as office clerks. 
Note that this young business executive continues to use several skills 
that were important to him in his clerical work typewriting, filing, 

using the telephone properly, and writing legibly. 

Training. A young person who is planning to do clerical 
work in an office should possess a knowledge of a wide variety 
of office practices. Office techniques include the use of the 
telephone, typewriter, duplicators, and calculators; the sending 
of telegrams; handling the mail; receiving callers; keeping 
company records; and dealing with the many office problems 
that are related to the buying and selling of merchandise. If 
a person plans to be a bookkeeper, he should have a thorough 
knowledge of these general skills, in addition to a thorough 
knowledge of bookkeeping procedures. If he plans to become 
a file clerk or an office machine operator, he should have all of 
these general knowledges and skills, as well as a complete 
course in filing or in the operation of the machine of his choice. 

But this training is not enough. He must have also a 
desirable personality and a pleasing appearance. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do young men with clerical training have more opportuni¬ 
ties for advancement than do young women? If so, does 
this fact suggest that clerical work is not desirable for young 

2 If^ynu should be told that in your community a tjpical 
office worker did no work that required the knowledge of 
billing, filing, or the use of calculating machines, could you 
reasombly assume that it is unnecessary for you to study 

3 What is your understanding of the difference between the 
duties required of a general clerk and those of a special 
clerk? If you had your choice, which type of position 

would you choose? , p re i 

4 In your opinion, what are the advantages of office work 

over factory work? the disadvantages? 

5. Prepare a list of the skills that you think are most important 
for a general office clerk in the order of their importance. 
Be prepared to present your list to the class and to deiend 

the order in which you have listed the items. 

6 Suppose that the employment manager of an office is in¬ 
terviewing two prospective employees who seern to have 
similar training and equally attractive personalities. In 
making a choice between the two, would he be influenced 
by the fact that one read widely in good books and current 
magazines, while the reading of the other was limited 
largely to motion-picture magazines and comic books/ 

7 If several members of your class upon graduation from 
school are employed as typists or filing clerks, how may 
they continue to improve their skills and their knowledge 
of business so that they may more readily gain promotion? 


EXERCISES 

1. Try to locate one or more persons in your neighborhood 
who are now employed as office workers and ask them 
about their jobs, the specific types of work they do, their 
working conditions, and their promotional opportunities. 
Ask them particularly what they would advise you to learn 
in school so that you may be successful in the business 
world. Make a written report of your interview and be 
prepared to discuss it orally in class. 

2. Assume that your teacher has invited some former students 
who are now employed, or have been employed, as clerks 
to address the class on their present duties and responsi¬ 
bilities. In anticipation of this visit, prepare a list of 
questions about clerical work that you would like to have 
answered by these visitors after their talks. 



Part The Clerical Office Employee 

It is of the utmost importance that the prospective clerical 
office worker possess those qualities and traits that are prized 
so highly by businessmen. A talk with almost any businessman 
will usually reveal the great importance he attaches to desirable 
personal qualities. As a matter of fact, the chief reason why 
employees fail to hold or advance to better positions is due to 
the absence of those personal qualities that point toward success. 

Broadly classified, these traits or qualities might be grouped 
imder five headings: personal appearance, personality, mental 
alertness, dependability, and production ability. 

Personal Appearance. Under the heading “personal appear¬ 
ance” a person usually thinks of such items as dress, cleanliness 
and neatness, health, and poise. 

Dress. From personal appearance, people gain their first 
impressions; and on the basis of it, they frequently judge the 
individual before he has an opportunity to speak. The impor¬ 
tance of personal appearance in getting a j ob and its importance 

in holding a job are apparent. 

Personal appearance involves the proper selection and care 

of clothes. The clothes should be well cleaned and pressed, 
and the shoes should be polished. Clothes to be worn to busi¬ 
ness should be selected with due regard to the person who is 
to wear them, the type of work at which they are to be worn, 
and the general appropriateness of design. A person should 
endeavor to select clothes that are becoming and that, at the 
same time, will be serviceable, sensible, and appropriate for 
office wear. One should look well and yet avoid extremes. 

Cleanliness and Neatness. The office worker must be 

extremely careful about such things as the condition of the hair, 
the face, and the hands. His hands are constantly on display; 
consequently, it is of the greatest importance that they be 
scrupulously clean and that proper attention be ^ven to the 
nails. One needs constantly to guard against falling into careless 

habits. 

Health. Success in business employment depends to a very 
large degree on the condition of one’s health. Good health 

10 
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should be one’s constant goal and, if possessed, should be 
preserved. While there are exceptions, the average person can 
keep himself in a state of good health by eating the proper 
foods and by getting a reasonable amount of exercise, plenty 
of fresh air, and adequate sleep. Poor health is frequently 
caused by carelessness about one and, sometimes, all of these 
points, and poor health frequently prevents one from attaining 
progress in one’s position. It may cause the employee to be 
absent frequently; or if not that, it may interfere with both 
the quantity and the quality of the work done. In any case, 
the value of a worker who is frequently in poor health is seri¬ 
ously impaired. 

Poise. Poise is indicated by a combination of self-control, 
self-confidence, and an ability to adapt one’s self to all sorts of 
situations without apparently being distressed or disturbed. 
In talking with others, many individuals are not self-possessed 
and show it by many annoying nervous reactions, such as 
blushing, stuttering, shifting weight from one foot to the other, 
tapping the feet, or fidgeting with the hands. Others adopt an 
equally annoying air of brazenness or boldness that frequently 
is used to cover up a natural shyness. Still others adopt a 
tendency toward affectation and change the normal style of 
voice or carriage, or both, in order to impress other people. 
This affectation amounts to nothing more than acting or posing. 
It is readily discernible by most people and actually discredits 
the person acting in this way. A well-poised person is one who 
can act naturally without exhibiting any of these annoying 
reactions, who can carry on a conversation with an air of self- 
confidence, who does not lose his temper, and who readily 
adapts himself to new people and to new situations. 

Personality. Personality really is a blend of many factors 
such as co-operativeness and tact, voice and speech, social 
attitude, initiative, and manners. Naturally, everybody does 
not possess all of these personal qualities to the same degree; 
individuals differ in every other respect and certainly differ 
in respect to their personalities. 

Co-operativeness and Tact. That office functions best 
where a real atmosphere of friendliness and co-operation exists 
among employees. Office workers should try to be helpful by 
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Personal Qualities 

Sincerity is an im¬ 
portant element in 
a satisfactory busi¬ 
ness personality. 
An on-the-surface 
type of charm can¬ 
not conceal per¬ 
sonality defects. 


giving each other whatever information is needed and by 
properly doing the things that are asked of them so that all work 
may be taken care of with the greatest facility. The employee 
should study the people regularly contacted in the office and 
make a supreme effort to get on well with all of them. This may 
mean overlooking in some people a number of traits that are not 
entirely desirable, it may mean making diplomatic suggestions 
to others in order that they may better adapt themselves to 
the whole office situation, and it certainly means adjusting 
one’s own reactions. A sympathetic understanding of others and 
of their opinions is essential in bringing about harmony. 

Office workers are frequently asked to get others to do 
things. Under such circumstances, they must, above all, avoid 
being “bossy” or domineering. If it is advisable that the 
instructions be in writing, they should be embodied in a cour¬ 
teous, clearly worded statement that contains all the essential 
facts. If the instructions are to be given orally, either face to 
face or over the telephone, the person giving the instructions 
should never fail to be courteous and at the same time certain 
that the other party clearly understands exactly what is to be 

done. 


Personal Qualities 

In slack times the 
skilled machine 
operator with an 
attractive person¬ 
ality stands the 
best chance of 
holding her job. 



Underwood & Underwood 


Voice and Speech. An office worker should possess a com¬ 
mand of the fundamentals of English and should develop a 
reasonably large vocabulary. In conversation he should make 
proper use of this knowledge by avoiding the many common 
errors in English and by pronouncing words properly. More¬ 
over, voice quality is important. Unnecessary loudness of 
voice is offensive. Weakness of voice is almost as bad. Both 
should be definitely avoided. Instead, there should be developed 
a well-modulated yet forceful style of speaking that is pleasant 
to those who may be listening. 

Social Attitude. A person who can see the humor of even a 
tense situation is an asset in the office. Frequently, some of the 
most trying experiences can be relieved by a sense of humor. 
Naturally, it should not be assumed that a person should 
constantly cavort about the office telling jokes, endeavoring 
to be witty, or grinning and smirking on any and all occasions. 
But a reasonably subdued sense of humor and appreciation of 
the humor of various situations is helpful in an office. 

Some office workers endeavor to cultivate a social accep¬ 
tability by unconsciously becoming “office gossips.” Carrying 
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stories about the aifairs of the business or about individuals is 
a bad habit and one that should be definitely avoided. 

Gossiping is usually done without malicious intent; but too 
frequently it causes ill feeling, if not actual damage. Many 
people are too willing to pick up a little information about 
others and to pass it along, frequently with embellishments to 
make a better story. Such information seems to spread partic¬ 
ularly quickly if it is of a derogatory nature. As a result, a 
story that may have started with little or no basis of fact, 
perhaps by someone with a perverted sense of humor, will 
develop into a really damaging story and may really refiect on 
the individual in question. 

The wise employee will avoid the practice of telling or of 
passing along information about business affairs that is of a 
confidential nature. These things may make good conversation, 
to be sure, but they are more than likely to cause considerable 

annoyance. 

Initiative. As the employee becomes more and more accus¬ 
tomed to his position, he will be able to anticipate many of 
the things that should be done; he should, then, proceed to 
get them done without any specific instructions. A good em¬ 
ployee anticipates and makes whatever preparations are neces¬ 
sary; a mediocre or poor employee has to be told exactly what 

to do. 

Manners. Most people are well acquainted with the com¬ 
mon rules of etiquette, but too frequently these common rules 
are the ones that are neglected. A friendly “Good morning,” a 
gracious “Thank you,” and a courteous answer are but a few 
of the ways in which a person shows proper consideration for 
others. One who neglects these matters is not the type that is 

wanted as an office employee. 

An office worker should, of course, excuse himself if he has 
unintentionally committed some breach of good form in the 
presence of others. But unintentional breaches of good form 
are too frequently caused by utter thoughtlessness and most of 
them can be avoided. The person who thoughtlessly brushes 
you aside, or does something equally annoying, regardless of 
how unintentional it may be, is hardly eligible for pardon, even 
though he may, and probably will, mechanically ask for it. 
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Being at all times thoughtful and considerate of others is the 
best way to avoid committing these unintentional breaches of 

good form. 

In addition to these acts that directly concern others, there 
are also a number of personal habits that may or may not 
actually annoy others but that are not good form and should be 
avoided. Such things as combing the hair, applying make-up, 
filing and cleaning the nails, and adjusting clothing are all 
admittedly necessary. They should, however, be taken care of 
in private, or at least in rooms provided for the purpose and not 

in the office. 

Mental Alertness. The true measure of an educated person 
is shown by his ability to understand, judge, and follow either 
oral or written instructions. Second in importance is his ability 
to select the more important things from the lesser. 

Oral or Written Instructions. There are many times when 
certain special instructions must be given to the employee. It 
is of prime importance that those instructions be clearly under¬ 
stood. Naturally, the employee should not waste time for the 
employer by asking for unnecessary explanation; yet it is true 
that instructions are sometimes hurriedly or not too clearly 
given. In such cases, it is far better to ask for clarification than 
to proceed to do the wrong thing. 

One’s memory cannot and should not be depended upon to 
carry too many details connected with office work. Many 
persons avoid the possibility of forgetting by making notes of 
at least the important details of the instructions; these notes 
also help them to know exactly what is to be done when the 
time comes for doing it. Naturally, great care must be taken 
not to lose the notes. 

An employee whose activities are well organized will have a 
specific place, usually a desk pad with dated pages, for noting 
instructions so that these items will come automatically to 
his attention at the proper time. 

Taking a Hint. Businessmen dislike making pointed re¬ 
marks, but frequently they will drop hints about the condition 
of the office, the appearance of the office worker, or personal 
habits that may be somewhat offensive. 
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Most of these remarks should be unnecessary. They usually 
will be unnecessary if the office worker is continually striving 
to do his utmost to keep his working place and himself neat and 
orderly, and if at all times he is refined and well-bred. 

Like all humans, however, office workers may at times 
slacken their pace and drop below par. Then come the hints, 
suggestions, and sometimes outright statements about such 
matters. The good office worker should be wise enough to take 
a hint and to make an effort to adjust that which is offending 
before it leads to further complications. 

Dependability. Punctuality, trustworthiness, ambition, 
and loyalty are sterling characteristics always found in those 
who are dependable. An employer has every right to expect the 
office worker to be at work on time in the morning, to lunch 
within the allotted time, and to work honestly until closing 
time. Needless to say, the employee should be the type who will 
always tell the truth, will not evade the point or tell part truths 
or even tell deliberate falsehoods. He, of necessity, should be 
scrupulously honest and sincere. 

Punctuality. Office hours are usually fixed in terms of what 
is reasonably fair to both the employer and the employee. 
Once these hours are established, the smooth running of the 
office depends to an important degree upon strict observance 
of these hours by all parties concerned, including the employee. 
The employee should not be out of the office during regular 
hours. The employer may want the help of the employee in 
getting together papers and other materials preparatory to 
going on a trip or to attending a conference; or the employer 
may simply be depending upon the employee to be on hand to 
meet callers, answer the telephone, and in other ways take care 
of the details that are the regular duties of the office worker. 

The employee should never develop the habit of being late 
in the morning, of taking more than the usual amount of time 
for lunch, or of getting ready to leave too early in the afternoon. 

Trustworthiness. During office hours, the time should be 
spent in taking care of regular business duties and not in attend¬ 
ing to personal affairs. It can hardly be considered ethical for 
an employee to spend working time in writing personal letters. 
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receiving and making personal telephone calls, entertaining 
personal callers, or reading books. An employee is hired to be 
in the office to take care of the company business; his personal 
affairs should receive his attention at another time. Friends 
should not be encouraged to call at his office in person or on the 
telephone, except in unusual instances, and not to address 


personal mail to the office. 

Not only do these practices make improper use of the 
employee’s time for which the business is paying, but they 
make improper use of telephone service and the like for which 
the business is also paying. Telephone service is paid for by 
the company and should at all times be available for company 
business. Company calls may be delayed and business possibly 
lost when an employee uses the telephone for a personal call. 
Needless to say, no employee has any right to charge personal 
calls to the company, or to use company stationery and com¬ 
pany stamps for personal letters. This practice is nothing less 


than dishonesty. 

Loyalty. The employee should at all times be loyal to the 
employer by refraining from doing anything or saying any¬ 
thing that later may cause embarrassment. The employee 
occupies a confidential position. Through materials read, 
conversations heard, conferences attended, and papers filed, 
the employee becomes intimately acquainted with many items 
of information that under no circumstances should be discussed 
outside or even in other parts of the office. This information is 
definitely private. It must not be divulged accidentally or 
otherwise, even to intimate friends. Secrets are hard to keep; 
they have a way of being passed along; and in due time, they 
may cause serious annoyance if not real difficulties. 


Production Ability. “He profits most who serves best” is 
a motto that might well be remembered both by businessmen 
and office workers. The business that renders a high type of 
service to its customers is most likely to be successful; the 
person who endeavors always to render the best possible type 
of service to the employer is most likely to be prized. The 
company pays the employee a definite salary and has every 
right to expect a loyal and ethical type of service in return. 

The employee should, at all times, endeavor to be whole¬ 
heartedly loyal to the employer, and ever be willing to do a 
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little more than might be considered enough to fulfill the basic 
requirements of the position. His duties are numerous, and 
among them there are likely to be a number of little jobs that 
he must do and should do without constantly being reminded. 

It is a poor policy to put things off — to wait until later — a 
wise one to get them done as soon as possible. Failure to do 
things as soon as they should be done may result in forgetting 
the whole assignment or at least some of the important details. 
It may also interfere with the successful completion of the job 
because of lack of time. 

The executive appreciates the employee who is courteous 
and considerate, who shows a reasonable degree of common 
sense and initiative, who invariably indicates a whole-hearted 
willingness to work, and who can follow instructions intelli¬ 
gently. 

In most instances, it is not necessary to report back to the 
employer that a job has been done, particularly if the employer 
has learned from past experience that the employee can be 
depended upon to carry out instructions without being reminded 

frequently. 

QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Explain how poor health may impair one's opportunity 
for success. 

2. What is meant by the term “affectation”? 

3. What points are offered as suggestions for getting along 
with other office workers? 

4. Why is “gossip” likely to prove a detriment to a business 
office? 

5. Why are personal mannerisms so quickly unveiled in the 
business office? 

6. How may a misunderstanding of instructions cause an 
office worker to waste valuable time? 

7. Describe several ways in which an office worker may aid 
his memory. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Consider carefully the personal qualities presented in this 
part, and arrange them in the order of their importance as 
they relate to a clerical position. 

2. What mannerisms or habits seem most objectionable in a 
business office? 
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PROBLEM 1 

SELF-EVALUATION CHART 

The following is a check list of those personal qualities that 
an office worker should possess. Prepare a similar list. 
Then for each quality place a check mark after the description 
that most nearly fits your case. To determine your score, 
subtract the total of the minus scores from the total of the plus 
scores. A perfect score is + 48. You need to strive for irn- 
provement in those qualities on which your score is -1 or -2. 

Keep this chart and study it from time to time. After 
several weeks you will prepare a new chart for the evaluation 

of your personal qualities. 

This problem is not to be handed in for correction. 

PERSONAL APPEARANCE 
Taste in Dress 

Frequently dresses carelessly 
Occasionally dresses inappropriately 
Dresses acceptably 
Usually dresses in good taste 
Almost always clothed in good taste 

Cleanliness and Neatness 

Sometimes offensive 
Sometimes negligent 
Generally conforms 
Usually neat and clean 
Always noticeably tidy, neat, and clean 

Health 

Impairs appearance 
Affects amount of work produced 
Rarely absent 
Adequate health 

Practically never “pepless” or ill 

Stamina 

Tires very easily 

Tires rather easily on some types of work 
Sustains effort fairly well without loss of effi 
ciency 

Usually energetic and vigorous 
Tireless 

Poise 

Either timid and shy or aggressive 
Either frequently embarrassed or too bold 
Occasionally loses poise 
Usually well-poised 
Self-assured 


SCORE 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+2 
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PERSONALITY 

Tact 

Often abrupt 

Sometimes says or does the wrong thing 
Usually tactful 
More tactful than average 
Exceptionally diplomatic 

Voice and Speech 

Faulty voice and speech 
Weak voice and errors in speech 
Unimpressive voice and speech 
Some weakness in enunciation and diction 
Good diction and an exceptionally clear pleas¬ 
ant voice 

Social Attitude 

Desires to be alone 

Seldom shows consideration for others 
Reasonably considerate of others, having little 
difficulty 

Works well with others, generally 
Active contributor and harmonious worker in all 
groups 


SCORE 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+2 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 


Initiative 

Never shows initiative 

Shows some initiative, but causes some offense 
Does some things without direction 
Often does things on own initiative with moder¬ 
ate success 

Assumes responsibility without offense 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 


Expression 

Expression inadequate 
Some difficulty 
Expression ability average 
Self-expression usually good 
Clear and pleasant self-expression 

Manners 

Often crude or even offensive 
Sometimes impolite or disrespectful 
Reasonably well-mannered 

Manners, rather than cause offense, attract friends 
Manners invariably reflect a natural ease, grace, 
and refinement 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+2 
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MENTAL ALERTNESS 

Oral or Written Instructions 

Generally misses or forgets 

Often misunderstands 

Follows ordinary instructions well 

Usually understands difficult instructions 

Grasps instructions instantly and unerringly 

Judgment 

Poor judgment 

Frequently makes error in judgment 
Judgment good with simple problems 
Judgment reasonably accurate 
Good judgment upon most occasions 

Sense of Values 

Places too much emphasis upon the unimportant 
Occasionally confuses important with unimpor¬ 
tant 

Distinguishes between usual values 
Reasonably successful with conflicting values 
Uncanny insight in distinguishing important from 
the unimportant 

Speed of Mental Reaction 

Noticeably slow in understanding and think¬ 
ing 

Sometimes slow 

Thinks with average speed 

Usually a rapid thinker 

Very seldom is “at a loss” for a thought 


SCORE 


DEPENDABILITY 

Punctuality 

Often tardy and procrastinates on work assign¬ 
ments 
Often late 

Often tardy, but is prompt in completing work 
assignments 

Seldom is tardy and is prompt in completing 
work assignments 

Always punctual and prompt in keeping both 
appointments and work assignments 

Persistence 

Easily deterred and needs encouragement 
Leaves many difficult tasks unfinished 
Persistent to an average degree 
Seldom discouraged with difficult tasks 
Exceedingly persistent 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 


-2 

-1 


+ 1 
+ 2 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 
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D E PE ND ABILIT Y—C oncluded 


Ambition 


Loyalty 


Lacks evidence of ambition 
Requires some prodding 
Works steadily, but only under supervision 
Enjoys satisfaction of finished work 
Sees each “job” as a new challenge 

Has little or no interest in the business 
Loyalty sometimes questionable 
Works steadily until closing time, but holds no 
interest in success of business 
Faithfully works along as expected 
Considers business with deep possessive pride 
—^ no gossip, works overtime, sometimes even 
without being asked 

PRODUCTION ABILITY 
Volume of Work 

Slow worker, much time wasted 
Somewhat limited output 
Average accomplishment 
More than average, seldom stops working 
Exceptionally large output, steadily working 
along 

Quality of Work 

Unacceptable because of errors 
Often impaired by errors 
Usually free of serious error 
Usually lacks fault or error 
Nearly always free of fault 

Organization of Work 

Almost no organizational ability 
Disorderly to some extent 
Usually sufficiently systematic 
More systematic with work than average 
Exceptionally orderly and systematic 

Teamwork 

Fails to co-operate wholeheartedly 
Co-operates at times 
Usually co-operates 
More co-operative than average 
Always co-operates 

Resourcefulness 

Generally admits failure with problems 
Easily discouraged 
Usually faces problems squarely 
Resourceful and faces problems honestly 
Finds way out of a challenge 


SCORE 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 


+ 2 


-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 

-2 

-1 

0 

+ 1 
+ 2 


UNIT II 

HANDWRITING FOR THE OFFICE 

Practically all office workers use handwriting in their work. 
Many of them spend all, or a large portion of each, day filling 
in various types of business forms, keeping accounts, or making 
memorandums by hand. Businessmen in increasing numbers, 
however, complain that the young people who seek employment 
in their offices do not write legibly. Many of these young people 
were, at one time, well trained in handwriting, but they have 
allowed themselves to become careless in the use of this valuable 
skill. A skill cannot be retained long without practice. 

Today the businessman is not interested in a formal style 
of penmanship, but merely in plain, legible handwriting — 
handwriting that is easily and rapidly written, uniform in 
appearance, and easy for others to read. One so thoughtless 
as to write in a manner that causes error or confusion has little 
consideration for the business he represents. Because evidence 
shows that patience and care can improve handwriting, the 
excuse, “I have never been able to write,” makes the offense 
even more unpardonable. Everyone can write legibly. 

Writing Materials. A pencil or pen of poor quality does 
much to spoil the appearance of handwriting and, at the same 
time, tends to cut the efficiency of the office worker. A medium 
soft lead pencil is satisfactory for most types of pencil work 
because there is less smudge and the lead wears away smoothly 
in a fine, dark, easily read outline. 

One of the best investments an office worker can make^is 
the purchase of a good fountain pen. Care should be exercised 
in selecting either a fine or a medium fine flexible point. Stub 
or coarse-pointed pens are not satisfactory for office work 
because the ink line created is too heavy and coarse for fine 
work. In addition, a little delay is caused, for the quantity of 
ink released does not permit fast drying. 

The quality of ink and paper used by an office worker 
determines to some extent the appearance of his finished work. 
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Ink that is of good quality and that will dry quickly, and a 
smooth and somewhat hard-surfaced paper are the first requi¬ 
sites for good handwriting. Rough or porous types of paper 
do not lend themselves to pen-and-ink work; the ink has a 
tendency to spread, and the paper fibers get into the pen point. 
The person in charge of an office should recommend the pur¬ 
chase of good quality paper, particularly for the use of account 
books, for these records may be referred to frequently and 
must be kept in the files for reference for a number of years. 

Erasures. Except on those records kept in pencil, it is not 
advisable to use an eraser. Corrections in bookkeeping records 
are made by drawing a line with the aid of a straight-edge 
ruler through errors so that the correction can be written 
either above or below the ruled-out error. The courts and the 
legal profession do not approve of erasures in account records. 
In business forms written in ink, an error usually requires that 
the form be rewritten. Accountants, bookkeepers, and record 
clerks most carefully observe these practices. 

Writing Position. One cannot always assume the best 
possible writing position in carrying on his duties in a business 
office. Frequently one must make notes on a pad while standing 
or even walking. Again, the few words or figures to be written 
do not seem to warrant the time and effort needed to clear the 
top of a desk, adjust a chair, and assume a seated position. 
It is needless to say, however, that this handicap does not 
justify handwriting so illegible as to be worthless. 

Correct posture has much to do wdth ease in writing, because 
only if the whole body is properly placed can the arm and 
writing hand function most effectively. To write well, one 
should sit squarely on the chair, with the feet fiat on the floor 
and the back straight, the body leaning slightly forward, the 
arms resting lightly on the soft muscular cushion of the fore- 
arni, the elbows slightly off the desk. This is a restful, comfort¬ 
able writing position. . u u 

In this position the hand will glide easily on the tips of the 

third and fourth fingers, while the thumb and the index finger 
will hold the pen in a light but firm grip. The pen should not 
assume so perpendicular a position that it crosses the index 
finger between the second and third joint, nor should it lie so 




Ewing Galloway 

Legible Handwriting Is Important 

In many offices, particularly those of 
smaller businesses, record-keeping is 

done by hand. 


flat that it drops back to the 
base of the thumb. The paper 
should be so placed that its 
lower edge is at an angle to the 
forearm that will permit proper 
slant for the individual’s style 
of writing. 

Legibility. Six elements 
affect legibility: alignment, 

form, size, slant, spacing, and 
line quality. These elements 
may be summarized as four 
principles: uniformity, legibil¬ 
ity of each letter and figure, 
correct size, and moderate speed. 

Uniformity, the first principle, is to be observed in develop¬ 
ing a legible style of writing. Simply stated, uniformity means 
the writing of all similar letters and figures identical to each 
other, all with a similar slant. In a page of handwritten material, 
all “a’s” should look alike, all vertical strokes should be at the 
same slant, and all letters, figures, and words should be evenly 
spaced. 

The second principle, legibility, requires that each letter 
and figure should be so written that it can be read by itself 
when it is free from the context of the word or sentence. This 
is absolutely necessary in the writing of figures since they are 
wholly unrelated to each other. In the number 697, there is 
nothing to indicate that 9 or any other figure should follow 6. 
In the word “clerk,” however, if any one of the five letters 
were illegible, the other four would lend a clue to the proper 
spelling of the word; and if this failed, the use of the word in 
the sentence might clear the mystery. 

The third principle of legibility is that all letters and figures 
should be adjusted in size to fit the space provided. If this is 
done, there will be sufficient space between the letters of the 
words and there will be sufficient space between the words and 
the lines to aid the eye in reading. 

Finally, speed has an influence upon the quality of writing. 
Too fast a rate of writing will result in carelessly formed letters, 
while too slow a rate results in a shaky line and in waste of time. 
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Extreme speed affects exactness, alignment, and evenness of 
strokes. Therefore, a thoughtful writer, when desirous of 
writing rapidly, will weigh the appearance of the work being 
produced against the speed desired. In most instances, he 
should decide to take more time in preference to sacrificing 
appearance and legibility. 

Figures. Many office workers write figures each day, often 
without writing anything else. It is important, therefore, that 
anyone planning to work in a business office should spend 
much time practicing the ten figures so that he may be able 
to write them as well-formed, legible symbols. 



The figure “ 1 ” is a distinct, diagonal stroke, terminating 
on the base line. The trend seems to be away from using loops 
in either “2” or “3.” The “4” is composed of simple lines, but 
when put together carelessly, it may be mistaken for “7.” The 
top of the second vertical stroke in a “4” is usually extended 
slightly above the first vertical stroke of the figure. The hori¬ 
zontal stroke for “5” is placed on the figure after the rest of it 

has been made. 

The “6” is slightly higher than the “1"; the loop at the base 
line should be quite small. The figure “7” begins with a tick 
or dot above the writing line and is continued at a sharp 
angle to the downward stroke. The downward stroke slants 
slightly to the left and extends a little below the line. The 
figure “8” should be made so that the loops are about the 
size and so that the upper loop is closed at the top. The “8” 
is started with a horizontal movement from right to left and 
then downward from left to right, around the bottom, and 
straight upward to the beginning of the line in a continuous 
movement. The figure “9” is a modified “0” with a short, 
straight line slanting downward below the base line. The 

cipher is shaped like the small “0. 

The writing of numbers is very easy, for once a person has 

mastered the ten figures represented in the illustration, he can 

always write them in the same manner as legible and clear 
outlines. 
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Figures in Columns. Much figure work is placed in 
columns. Money columns in accounting forms are ruled so 
that a separate space is provided for each figure. The figures 
in columnar work are made small enough so that each figure 
will fit easily in the space provided. Where column rulings are 
not used, care should be taken in writing figures of similar digits 

directly above one another. 



Signs and Symbols Used with Numbers, A number of 
signs and symbols are used with figures. These should be made 
neatly and in good proportion to the figures with which they 
appear. For instance, the number sign (#) is usually written 
small and on the line before the number. But when the same 
sign (#) stands for pounds, it is written slightly above the line 
and after the number. In the per cent sign (%) the diagonal 
usually cuts the base line slightly. When c/o is used as a sign 
for “care of,” it is written slightly larger and is frequently 
found resting on the line of writing. 

Letters. Every letter or word should be started with a 
beginning stroke and ended with an upsweeping stroke of 
moderate length. In most instances this stroke is either an 
undercurve or an overcurve; but when the two strokes meet 
between some letters, the resulting compound curve becomes 
almost a straight line. 

Small Letters. Some effort should be made to develop 
easy flowing strokes. Write “b,” “1,” “g ” and “m.” Write 
“good,” “omen,” “each,” and “ham.” Have you noted the 
easy flow of the pen from one letter to another? Each group 
has somewhat similar stroke movements. 
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Practice these letters until you can write them easily and 
freely: “b,” “d,” “q,” “m,” “w,” and “j.” 

Observe that in practicing these letters you have been 
drilling on practically every stroke used in writing the small 
letters. For instance, in writing “b,” you have had practice in 
writing “b,” “1,” and “v”; the beginning stroke of “f,” “h,” 


it 


k,” and “t”; and the ending stroke of “a,” “c,” “d,” “e. 


it: ff it 


1 ," -m,” “n,” “p,” “r,” “s,” “u,” “w,” and “x.” If you 

1 to write 


alphabet equally well. Practice joining “ov,” “ow,” “vn,” 
“wn,” “or,” “on,” “ve,” “ye,” 


and “ju”; or write “b,” f“. 


99 


it 


h,” “1,” and “k. 


99 



Common Faults in Writing Small Letters, There are a 
few errors that tend to make handwriting illegible. The follow¬ 
ing faults are common in handwriting: 

1 The failure to dot an “i,” or making an “i” with a loop. 

‘ Both of these faults make an “i” look like an “e.” 

o A-written “k.” This looks like an “1” or an h. 

s.” In this case the “s” resembles 

an *’r 

4. The failure to cross a “t.” In this case the “t” resembles 

5. Thefeilure to close “a,” “d,” “g,” and “o.” An unclosed 


3. The failure to close an ” 

it^ 99 


“a” may resemble “ci” or “ce”; an unclosed d ^jnay 

resemble “ct” or “cl”; an unclosed “g” may resemble cj ; 

an unclosed “o” may resemble “ce.” 

6 Poorly formed “r” and “v.” These letters may be confused. 

7. Poorly formed “m,” “n,” “u,” and “v.” These letters are 

sometimes confused one for the other. 

8 Closed loops in “b” and “h,” and the lower loops of f, 

^ -- -- ^ 99 

99 99 99 H., 99 tt.j 99 


“g,” “p,” and “q.” 


}£>9 **7 ?• i. 1 >> ‘Ml “v 

9. Incompleted ending strokes on b, o, r, u, v, 

^ ^ A A 


and “w.” 


Capital Letters. What has been illustrated here so briefly 
with the small letters can also be done with the capitals. For 
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instance, note the beginning stroke of “M,” “N,” “Q,” “U/" 
“V ” “W,” “X,” “Y,” and “Z”; the bold upsweep finish for 

capitals “J,” “Y,” and “Z”; and the similarity between “A,” 
“C,” “E/’ and “O.” 



Slant. All of your writing should consistently show the same 
slant. 

The eye is confused by the irregularity of different slants 
in the same writing. Once the eye has become adjusted to the 
characteristics of one type of uniform writing, it matters 
little whether the writing varies from the slant recommended 
by those who use the formal style. 

Spacing of Words and Sentences. Spacing between letters, 
words, sentences, and lines and spacing of margins and in¬ 
dentations all contribute to legibility. The size of the letters 
and the writing sheet determine the spacing. It is better to 
allow too wide spacing than to crowd your style of writing. 



The open space in business forms is often inadequate for 
the written fill-in. When such a form is used, estimate the space 
available and reduce the size of your writing so that letters 
and figures are of uniform size. 

QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Describe the type of writing materials that a good penman 
uses. 

2. How are corrections made in bookkeeping records? 
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3. What part does position play in developing a style of 
legible writing? 

4. What are the four principles of legible handwriting? 

5. What influence has speed upon the quality of writing? 

6. Why are legible figures particularly important? 

7. What are the common faults in writing small letters? 

8. How important is slant in developing legible handwriting? 

9. What factors determine the amount of spacing between 
letters, words, sentences, and lines? 

EXERCISES 

1 In your very best handwriting write a paragraph telling 
* which one of the four principles of legibility you consider 

the most important. Give your reason. 

2. Assume that you are a record clerk. Analyze the suggestions 
given in regard to the writing of letters and figures. List 
the six suggestions that you consider most important. 

PROBLEM 2 

WRITING OF WORDS 

Copy in your own handwriting the first two paragraphs of 
this unit. On another ruled sheet draw a straight line down 
the center of the paper. On the left side of the line list the 
ideas you have followed which were suggested to you in this 
unit; on the right side, indicate the points you failed to observe. 

PROBLEM 3 

WRITING OF FIGURES 

Prepare a simple form and reproduce the following table in 
your own handwriting. Add each column and enter the daily 

totals. 


Department Sales 

Monday 

Tuesday 

Wednesday 

Thursday 

Friday 

Saturday 

Drugs 

96.41 

101.75 

168.41 

102.43 

160.75 

208.97 

Patent Medicines 

202.86 

164.97 

193.42 

212.63 

215.19 

327.44 

Fancy Goods 

75.73 

84.63 

77.63 

96.48 

105.75 

186.92 

1 

Giears 

110.91 

115.87 

102.41 

99.27 

125.62 


Candv 

43.62 

57.98 

63.41 

75.48 

109.63 

212.67 

Soda Fountain 

75.68 

77.79 

102.48 

486.91 

125.67 

275.86 

Totol__J_ 1 _ 








UNIT III 

CLERICAL TYPEWRITING 

Part 1. Essentials of Clerical Typewriting 

The office worker who possesses typewriting skill uses the 
machine in typing business forms, letters, envelopes, reports, 
and other papers; in cutting stencils; and in preparing master 
sheets for gelatin and liquid-type duplicators. Typewriting 
techniques are used, too, in operating the automatic typewriter, 
the electric typewriter, and the Vari-Typer. Generally the 
person who is especially competent on the typewriter can use 
these other machines with more than ordinary skill. 

Organization of Work. An employee should plan the day's 
work. Every employed person has a certain amount of daily 
routine work that must be done so that the work of other 
people will not be retarded. The more important the position, 
the more desirable it is that the miscellaneous duties should 
be planned to fit easily into the office routine. A memorandum 
pad kept within easy reach assists the employee greatly in 
planning the day and is a constant reminder of the duties to 
be performed. A list of duties that must be performed regularly 
may well be prepared and checked daily or weekly to be certain 
that they have been completed. 

Typists do a great many different types of work. A recent 

study showed that, from the standpoint of time, the following 

kinds of typewriting, listed in the order of time importance 

were performed: business forms, form letters, straight copy, 

envelopes, billing, rough drafts, cards, and tabulations. Ap- 

pro^mately one third of the typist’s time is spent in typing 
business forms. 

Because typing duties in different businesses vary, it is 
difficult to say just when certain types of work should be done. 
One basic rule, however, is, “When in doubt, do those jobs 
first that seem to require first attention.” 
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Preparation for Typing. Letterheads, second sheets, en¬ 
velopes, carbon paper, typewriter eraser, eraser shield, and 
some of the more commonly used reference books should be 
in or on the employee’s desk and ready for use so that it is not 
necessary for him to move from the typewriter once he has 
started to work. 

For efficient and accurate work, the typewriter must be in 
good condition. Clean type and a good typewriter ribbon are 
essential for good work. Each morning the type should be 
cleaned by being brushed briskly with a fairly stiff brush. Some 
typists, however, prefer to clean their typewriters at the end 
of the working day. This practice enables the employee to use 
the machine in the morning without any delay and prevents 
the day’s accumulation of dirt from remaining in the machine 

all night. 

The typewriter ribbon should be of good quality and should 
be changed frequently enough to produce dark, well-appearing 
typewritten material. There is no economy in purchasing cheap 
ribbons, for they not only tend to wear out rapidly but at the 
same time turn out work that is never quite satisfactory. Often 
a poor-grade ribbon at first turns out copies that are too dark 
for clean erasures, and then very soon it dries out so that the 
copies are too light to be attractive and easily read. Good 
working materials plus good working habits show results. 

Arrangement of Desk and Drawers. An efficient employee 
always keeps the desk clear for action. 'I here are many things 
that “clutter up” an otherwise attractive desk: paper clips, 
trays, pencils, assorted papers and folders, and personal be- 
longings. The employee should keep on the desk only those 
materials needed to perform the duty at hand. 

The drawers of the desk should be so organized and sup¬ 
plied as to contain all of the necessary working materials 
frequently used by the employee. For instance, paper, en¬ 
velopes, pencils, and clips should be so arranged in the drawers 
that they are visible and can be removed without disturbing the 
other supplies in the drawer. The envelopes, letterheads, 
second sheets, onionskin paper, carbon paper, memorandum 
paper (for interoffice communications), and scratch-pads are 
usually placed in the second drawer. Envelopes should be 
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stacked with the flap side facing the typist but with the 
bottom edge upward so that the envelope may be inserted in 
the t 3 T)ewriter without wasting time. One of the sets of drawers 
of a double pedestal desk usually has provision for filing ver¬ 
tically those papers most often referred to. 

Speed in Typing. Speed, as well as accuracy, is important. 
Speed does not depend wholly upon the number of words that 
one types within a given length of time; it is determined also 
by the length of time that is taken to do a job accurately and 
completely from beginning to end. This includes the time 
consumed by rest periods, interruptions, erasures, and planning. 
The typist who can think quickly, lay out his plan, and turn out 
satisfactory work in the first attempt is twice as productive 
as a very fast typist who wastes much time in spasmodic typing 
flashes. Typing involves an orderly arrangement of materials 
needed to produce a job; quick handling of paper, eraser, and 
pencil; good judgment in determining placement; ability to 
spell accurately; correct punctuation and paragraphing; and 
accurate, neat typing. Check your production frequently by 
timing your output. “What have I done in the past hour?" 
is a good question for a typist to ask himself. 


Duplicate Copies. Those who are managing a business and 
are handling business correspondence frequently need to know 
exactly what was written in a letter or on a business form, 
such as an invoice or a statement. For this reason, duplicate 
copies of business letters and of most business forms are made 
and filed. The typist should make, in all cases, at least one 
carbon copy of everything typed. In many instances he will 
be instructed to make more than one copy. 

When only a few copies other than the original are required, 
carbon paper is used because it is inexpensive and convenient 
and also because the copies may be written either by hand or 
on the t 5 T)ewriter. When more than a few copies are desired, 
some type of duplicating device is frequently used. 


Carbon Paper. The quality of carbon copies depends upon 
a number of different factors —the quality of the carbon 
paper, the manner of using the carbon paper, the kind of 
typei^iter used (standard or noiseless), the kind of type (pica 
or elite), and the quality and the weight of the stationery. 
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The number of copies desired determines the weight of carbon 
paper to be used. When only one copy is to be made, heavy 
carbon paper is satisfactory. Most typists, however, use 
medium-weight carbon paper and find it serviceable for up 
to three or four copies. If five or more carbon copies are to be 
made, it is wise to use light carbon paper. 

The finish of carbon paper must be considered largely in 
relation to the stroke of the typist, although it does bear some 
relationship to the number of copies to be made and the kind 
of type. A soft-finish carbon paper should be used if the typist’s 
touch is inclined to be very light or if a noiseless machine is 
used. Most typists use medium-finish carbon paper for regular 
work, and hard-finish carbon paper when copies up to eight or 
ten are required. Elite type requires a harder carbon finish 
than pica type for the same number of copies. 

Most firms use black carbon but some prefer colors. Occa¬ 
sionally, when more than one copy is regularly prepared on 
white paper, a different colored carbon is used for each copy 
so that they may be distinguished from each other. 


Paper for Carbon Copies. Paper for carbon copies is ordi¬ 
narily much thinner than the letterhead paper. The thin paper 
is desirable because several carbon copies can be made if they 
are needed and because the thin carbon copies do not fill up 
files so rapidly as heavier copies would. A desirable paper for 
carbon copies is one that is thin but strong and with a firm 
surface so that the carbon impression will be clear. 

Some businesses use several different colors of paper for 
carbon copies to facilitate the identification of different types 
of letters in the files. For example, the carbon copies for or¬ 
dinary correspondence may be on yellow paper, those for the 
acknowledgment of orders may be on white paper, and those 
for collection letters may be on blue paper. Also different 
colors of carbon copies are made when it is customary to pre¬ 
pare two or more copies for separate filing. For example, if a 
branch office makes two carbon copies, one for its own files 
and one for the home-office files, it may facilitate the distribu¬ 
tion of the copies by having one on one color and the other on 


another color. 

In the case of 
sheet may be used. 


a two-page letter, both sides of the copy 
This method reduces the quantity of paper 
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required and avoids crowding the files. Although a letter 
written on two sides of a thin sheet is not quite so legible as it 
would be if separate sheets were used, it is usually sufficiently 

legible for a file copy. 

The ordinary paper provided for carbon copies should be 
used for all such copies except when a carbon copy of a letter 
is being prepared for some person for whom an attractive copy 
is desired. For example, if a businessman is writing to two 
persons about one transaction and wishes to let each of the 
persons know what has been written in both letters, he may 
have a carbon copy of each letter prepared to be enclosed with 
the other original letter. In such a case the carbon copy should 
be typed on the same grade of paper as that used for the letter¬ 
head and two sheets should be used for a two-page letter. The 
word “Copy” should be typed at the top of this carbon copy 
to indicate clearly to the one who receives it that it is a copy 
and not an original letter. 


Use of Carbon Paper. To arrange carbon paper and sta¬ 
tionery for the typewriter, a sheet of paper (thin onionskin if 
many duplicates are to be made) is placed on a flat surface. 
Over this first sheet of paper is placed a sheet of carbon paper, 
face down. This process is repeated with layers of typewriting 


paper and carbon paper, and is 
finished with a sheet of type¬ 
writing paper, usually a letter¬ 
head, for the original copy. The 
carbon copy for the second page 
may be typed on the back of 
the duplicate for the first page 
to save paper and filing space. 

To keep a large number of 
sheets from shifting when they 
are being inserted in the ma¬ 
chine, a sheet of paper about 



Courtesy Remington Rand 


two inches wide may be folded 
lengthwise and placed over the 
top edge of the sheets so that 
the edges are within and against 
the fold. When the papers are 


Feeding a Carbon Pack 

Note the strip that was folded over 
the end of the sheets to keep them 
from shifting while they were being 
inserted into the typewriter. 
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ready to be inserted in the machine, the typists should release 
the paper release, insert the papers in the machine with the 
shiny side of the carbon facing forward, snap the paper release 
back into place, turn the paper around the platen, and then 
remove the folded sheet. Before typing is begun a check 
should be made to see that all carbon paper is facing the right 
way, with the dull backs of the carbon sheets toward the typist. 


Cautions in Handling Carbon Paper 

1. Never squeeze the assembled sheets together too hard. 
A thumb print or fingernail scratch on a sheet of carbon 
paper may spoil the appearance of the carbon copy. 

2. Handle the carbon paper carefully so that the carbon is not 
transferred to the fingers. The fingers must be kept free 
from carbon so that carbon smudges will not be transferred 
to the original and the carbon copies. 

3. Never use more than a natural touch in typing, or the 
carbon paper and original will be damaged. 

4. If the typewriter feed rolls make unsightly marks, adjust 
the feed rolls and turn the paper up more slowly, or use 
carbon paper with a harder finish. 

5. To make a great number of carbon copies, use thin carbon 
paper and thin paper, or the last several carbon copies 
will be blurred, smudgy, and illegible, 

6. Never use a wrinkled sheet of carbon paper, or a carbon 
smudge will appear on the duplicate copy. 

7. Always keep carbon paper in a flat folder or box away 
from dust, moisture, or heat. 

8. When several sheets of paper and carbon are being used in 
an assembly, clip the sheets of paper and carbon together 
at the top after they have been inserted in the machine. 
This prevents the copies, especially the last ones, from 
being wound around the platen of the typewriter. 

9. Before using the carbon paper, it is well to cut the top 
right- or left-hand corner from each sheet. By holding 
that top corner of the typed pages between the thumb and 
the forefinger after removing the sheets from the machine, 
the typist can easily shake out the carbon paper. 


Exercising Judgment in the Correction of Errors. Normally, 
most business executives expect the office worker to carry out 
instructions without error. Likewise, they expect an office 
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worker to possess sufficient judgment to note the need for 

corrections in the preparation of material ^ 

errors should be corrected, but great care should be taken not 

to change material in such a way as to alter its meaning. 

A typist who believes that an error has been made but does 
not have full confidence in his own opinion should question 
someone who does know, or make the correction and indicate 
what has been done on a note that is attached to the material. 
Such a situation, if handled carefully, will not reflect on anyone 
involved. In fact, where good judgment has been used, such a 

procedure will tend to simplify office routine. 

The office worker should avoid making errors in typing; 

but, when errors are made, they must be corrected. The typist 
should check carefully paragraph by paragraph while the 
memorandum, business form, report, or letter is in the type¬ 
writer. It is much easier to make corrections while the paper 

is in the machine. 

All figures, dates, and names should be checked for accuracy. 
Important items must be checked especially, usually by having 
a second person read the original copy aloud to the typist, 

who follows the final copy. 

Certain techniques facilitate this process of reading and 
checking and ensure greater accuracy. Punctuation marks 
are usually read in abbreviated form. 


Punctuation Mark Say 

Capital. Cap 

Comma. Com 

Exclamation point. Exclam 

Hyphen. Hyph 

Interrogation mark. Query 

Paragraph. Graph 

Period. Point 

Semicolon. Semi 


The following suggestions for reading and checking figures 
will be found helpful. 

1. Read 29^8 as two nine four eight. 

2. Read zero as O {oh) and not naught. 

3. Read decimal point as point. 

4. Read .00032 as point 0 0 0 three two. 

5. Read down columns, not up or across. 

6. Verify totals by addition. This is a double check on the 
original and on the copy. 
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A proper noun should be spelled by the reader, at least the 
first time that the word appears in the copy. 


Erasures. Errors should be corrected with the use of an 
eraser and an eraser shield, which is a metal or celluloid device 
with small slits of different lengths and shapes. This shield 
assists the typist in making an erasure without damaging the 
correct portion of the copy. Before starting to erase, the 
typist should shift the carriage of the machine so that the 
erasure particles will not fall into the type basket. 

In correcting an error, the 
last carbon copy may be erased 
first, then a small piece of paper 
may be placed over this spot 
while the error is being erased 
on the next page. This proce¬ 
dure may be repeated as era¬ 
sures are made on each succeed¬ 
ing carbon copy and, finally, 
on the original. The weakness 
of this procedure is that the 
typist may forget to re¬ 
move the pieces of paper that 
were inserted. To avoid this 
difficulty, errors may be correc¬ 
ted beginning with the original and working back to the last 
carbon. If this is done, a heavy piece of cardboard or metal 
shield should be placed back of the sheet upon which an erasure 
is being made in order to prevent a smudge being transferred 
to the next copy. 

Corrections must be made on the original copy and on all 
carbon copies. If the correction is made only on the original 
and a strikeover is permitted to stand on the carbon copy, the 
carbon copy frequently is illegible and it is never possible to 
be sure after the letter has gone out that the letter itself did 
not contain a strikeover. After an erasure has been made, 
the spot should be brushed and the keys struck lightly over 
the erased portion. 

If the paper is turned forward rapidly in order to facilitate 
the making of an erasure, the platen may permit the paper to 



Courtesy Remington Rand 

Erasing 

Note that the carriage is shifted to 
one side and that an eraser shield 

is used. 
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slio. Care must be taken also to see that the type is lined up 
exLtly with the material previously typed before typewriting 

is resumed. , 

The skill of any typist may be measured by the ™ber of 
errors that have been made and the way m which th^^ve 
been corrected. Each error results m the loss of time an 
detracts from the appearance of the typed material, even if 
corrected carefully. Obviously, the undesirable effects of an 
error are greatly increased when the erasure and the correction 

are made in a slovenly manner. 


Insertions and Omissions. Sometimes the correction of an 
error requires that an extra letter or a word be inserted. A 
letter may be added if the letters are typed in such a way that 
each one occupies less space than it did formerly. This is done 
by striking the first letter, then holding the backspacer down 
slightly and striking the second letter, and continuing this 
operation until the complete word has been typed. This ma¬ 
nipulation requires skill that may be acquired only through 

practice. 

At other times the correction of an error requires that a 
letter be omitted. A letter may be omitted without spoiling 
the appearance of the page if the remaining letters are typed 
in such a way that each one occupies more space than it did 
formerly. This is done by striking the first letter, striking the 
space bar, then depressing the backspacer slightly and holding 
it in that position while striking the second letter, and con¬ 
tinuing this operation until the complete word has been typed. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. How can a memorandum pad prove of value to an employee 
in planning work? 

2. What items should be in or on the typist’s desk so that it 
will not be necessary for him to move from the typewriter 
while he is working? 

3. How may the typewriter be kept in good condition? 

4. How should the drawers of the typist’s desk be organized 
and supplied? 

5. How important is speed in typing? What may be done 
by the tjqiist to overcome loss of time in typing? 

6. I^y are duplicate copies of letters necessary? 
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7. What are the differences among the various types of carbon 
paper? When is each type used? 

8. What cautions should be observed in handling carbon 
paper? 

9. When is the proofreading of typewritten material done? 

10. How is an erasure best made on the original and on carbon 
copies? 

11. How may an extra letter or word be inserted in typewritten 
material? 

EXERCISES 

1. Prepare a list of items that a typist needs to keep in his 
desk and organize them by assigning each item to one of 
three drawers. Include in your list any personal items 
that it is necessary for a typist to keep in the desk. 

2. List the steps in the procedure you prefer for erasing an 
error on several copies. Be prepared to demonstrate this 
procedure before the class. 

PROBLEM 4 

ERASURES AND INSERTIONS 

On a sheet of typewriting paper, type each of the following 
sentences just as it is shown in the copy below. Make the era¬ 
sures needed to correct all errors and type the corrections. If 
carbon paper is available, prepare two carbon copies of the 
original sentences and make all indicated changes on the three 
copies. 

(a) We shall apprecate your givinf this matter 
your attention. (appreciate) 

(b) A meeting was been scheduled from Saturday 
morning. (for) 

(c) Your order was hipped by parcel past today, 
(shipped) 

(d) I am glad to know that you are interest in 
our now product. (interested) 

(e) Will you pleases end me your latest ctaalog. 

(f) Our representative willc all on you within 
the next few days. 

(g) Our agent reports that you are welll pleased 
with this contrtca. 

(h) We are sending your the sampsel you request¬ 
ed. (samples) 

(i) Your application has beeen laced on file, 
(placed) 

(j) We must be more econonical in the use of 
stationary. 
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Arrangement of Typed Material 


The typist who is planning the arrangement of typed 
material should keep in mind that there are ten spaces to an 
inch on a typewriter with pica t^e and twelve with elite type, 
and that there are six lines of typing to an inch. 


Margins. The following are the details of establishing the 
margins of a piece of work that is typed on plain paper: 

1. Estimate the extent of the material to be typed and con¬ 
sider it in relationship to the size of the paper to be 

used. 

2. Make right and left margins approximately equal and 
not less than an inch in width. Papers that are to be 
bound on the left side should have a wider left margin 
because the binding requires from one half to three 
quarters of an inch. 

3. Make the top margin slightly narrower than the bottom 
margin except on the last page of material that is more 
than one page long. Papers that are to be bound at the 
top, however, should have wider top margins. 


Centered Titles or Headings. Very long titles should be 
broken into two or more lines, divided with the thought if 
possible. With a long title the inverted pyramid type may be 
used: the top line longer than the second, and the second 

longer than the third. 

Each line of the title is usually centered. The paper is in¬ 
serted in the machine so that the left edge of the paper is aligned 
with zero (0) on the paper-guide scale. Next the carriage is 
moved so that the point of typing is halfway between the two 
edges of the paper. On paper 8H inches wide with pica type, 
the mid-point is at 42; with elite type, at 51. Then the back- 
spacer is struck once for each two letters or spaces in the title 
or copy to be centered. When this backspacing is completed, 
the carriage is in the proper position for typing. 


Types of Headings. Several types of headings are used to 
set off the appearance of typed matter and to indicate the 
relationship of its parts. If the material is well organized, the 
headings and subheadings will serve as a basic outline for the 
article. 
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Main Headings and Subheadings. Main headings are 
usually centered when the material is of considerable length 
and requires the use of side subheadings as well. When the 
material is short and does not include subheadings, the main 
headings may be typed at the left side of the page. 

A subheading is usually typed on the left side of the page 
and consists of a complete sentence or of key words at the 
beginning of a paragraph. In either case, some device, such as 
underscoring, must be used to give proper emphasis to the 
subheadings by setting them apart from the rest of the copy. 
If the material is typed in block style, the subheadings should 
be written flush with the left margin. If the indented paragraph 
style is used, the subheadings should also be indented. 

Another arrangement for subheadings is that of placing 
them on separate lines set apart from the preceding and follow¬ 
ing paragraphs by double or triple spacing. This type of head¬ 
ing is usually placed flush with the left margin even though the 
indented style of paragraphing may be used. 

A special arrangement of subheadings that requires careful 
planning is the inserted paragraph foim, which is shown in the 
following illustration. When this style is followed, the indentions 
in all paragraphs that are necessary to accommodate the words 
in the subheadings should be the same number of spaces. 


The dehit balance of each account with a charge customer is 
Accounts a part of the asset accounts receivable. The sum of the 
Receivable debit balances of all the accounts with charge customers is 

the amount of the asset accounts receivable. All the ac¬ 
counts with charge customers may be placed in one group and kept in a 
separate ledger known as the accounts receivable ledger. The title of 
the account in the general ledger that controls the accounts in the ac¬ 
counts receivable ledger is Accounts Receivable. 


Manuscript with an Inserted Paragraph Heading 

Emphasis in Headings. Titles, main headings, and sub¬ 
headings may be given different degrees of emphasis by using 
spaced-out capital letters, by underscoring, by typing letters 
twice to get a bold-faced effect, and by combinations of these 
devices. The illustration on page 43 indicates a number of 
possible arrangements. It is not likely that all of these would 
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be used in one paper or report. After a particular method of 
emphasis has been selected for a heading or subheading, care 
must be exercised so that all headings of the same rank are 
typed in the same way. When spaced-out letters are used, two 
spaces must be left between words so that the separation of 


words will be clearly indicated. 

HEADINGS 
WITH LESS 

4 

AND LESS EMPHASIS 
mu THE 

£1 £ 4 E K £ ^ ^ J 

To The Minor 
Subheadings 


Caps spaced and under¬ 
scored 
Caps spaced 

Caps underscored 

Caps 

Spaced and underscored 
small letters 
Spaced small letters 

Underscored small letters 


Emphasis in Headings 


Tabulations. Tabulated material must be planned carefully 
before it is typed. The following instructions indicate the pro¬ 
cedure that should be followed in planning the horizontal 
placement: 

1. Determine the number of spaces in the longest item in 
each of the columns, and add. Consider the column 
heading as an item for this purpose. For example, if a 
table includes 4 columns with the longest items requiring 
10, 15, 12, and 16 spaces, respectively, the total number 
of spaces is 53. 

2. Subtract the answer determined in Step 1 from the 
number of spaces in the width of the paper. For example, 
if a sheet 83^ by 11 inches is used and the typewriter 
has pica type, the total number of spaces available is 85. 
The answer determined by subtracting 53 from 85 is 32, 
which is the number of spaces available for the margins 
and the spaces between the columns. 
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3. Determine the width of the margins and the number of 
spaces to be allowed between columns. The distribution 
of the space available for these purposes determines the 
general appearance of the finished product, and the typist 
may find it necessary to experiment with several methods 
of distribution before she selects the one that makes 
the best appearance. In the case of the example used 
in Steps 1 and 2, the 32 spaces available could be divided 
so that 10 spaces would be allowed for each margin and 
4 spaces for the separation of each pair of columns. 

After the spacing required for the tabulated material has 
been planned, the margin and tabulator stops must be set 
accordingly. In the example, the left margin stop would be 
set at 10, the first tabulator stop at 24 (10 spaces for the left 
margin, 10 spaces for the longest item in the first column, and 4 
spaces between the first and the second columns), the second 
tabulator stop .at 43, and the third tabulator stop at 59. 

The next step is the determination of the vertical placement 
of the tabulated material. The number of lines needed, including 
the heading and the subheadings, is subtracted from the total 
number of lines on the page (six single line spaces to a vertical 
inch), and the result is divided by 2. The answer thus obtained 
is the number of lines to be spaced down from the top of the 
paper before the main heading is typed. 


HOHIZONTAL PLACE2IEIIT OF COLUMNS 


Total spaces available... 

Spaces required: 

longest line of first column*. 
By longest line of second column. 
By longest line of third column.. 
By longest line of fourth column. 

Spaces between columns (4 3). 

Spaces avaJLlable for margins. ••••.. 

Spaces for each margin...... 

Tabulator stop for second column... 
Tabulator stop for third column.... 
Tabulator stop for fourth column... 


Pica T^rpe 

S5 


10 


15 


12 


16 


53 


12 



20 


10 


10 + 10 + 4 = 24 
24 + 15 + 4 = 43 
43 + 12 + 4 = 59 


Lite Typ® 
102 


37 

19 

19 +.10 + 4 = 33 

33 + 15 + 4 = 52 

52 + 12 + 4 = 68 


Planning a Tabulation 


The headings of columns in tabulated material are usually 
typed without underscoring or any other device for emphasis. 
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This is especially true when the completed material is in the 
form of a ruled table. If the columns are quite narrow and the 
headings quite long, the headings may be typed horizontally 
in two or more lines or vertically. 

One caution the typist must keep in mind during the 
typing of tabulated material is that the carriage must be per¬ 
mitted to come to a full stop after the use of the tabulator key 
before the next letter is typed. 

Outlines. An outline is used to indicate the relationship of 
topics or items of information pertaining to one subject or title 
by the use of identifying numbers and letters and by a definite 
plan of indentions. Each item in the outline may be a para¬ 
graph, a sentence, or a topic. Paragraphs are not used fre¬ 
quently and when they are, the result is, in effect, a summary 
in outline form rather than a true outline. Topics are used when 
possible because they present the necessary information most 
concisely. 

A definite numbering and lettering system is used for the 
separate items in an outline. One plan frequently used is that 
of assigning consecutive Roman numbers to the main headings, 
capital letters to the first subheadings, Arabic numbers to the 
second subheadings, and small letters to the third subheadings. 
Most outlines are not subdivided beyond the point of third 
subheadings, because when they are, the relationship of the 
items in the outline is difficult to follow. When it is absolutely 
necessary to use further subdivisions, Arabic numbers enclosed 
in parentheses and small letters enclosed in parentheses can 
be used for fourth and fifth subdivisions. 

There must be at least two headings or subheadings in each 
group, that is, an A item should not appear in the outline under 
any one Roman numeral without at least a B item to accompany 
it, or an Arabic 1 item should not appear under any one capital 
letter without an Arabic 2 item to accompany it. The reason 
for this rule is that an outline is really a means of dividing or 
classifying information, and there is no division if only one 
part results. A division or classification always yields at least 
two parts. 

If an outline appears on a page by itself, it should be centered 
vertically with the first item in the outline triple-spaced below 
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MODERN INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES 

I. Primary Industries 

A. Extractive Industries 

1. Fishing 

2. Grazing 

3. Hunting 

4. Lumbering 

5. Mining 

6. Quarrying 

a. Slate 

b. Marble 

c. Granite 

B. Agricultural Industries 

1. Plant Culture 

2. Animal Husbandry 

II. Secondary Industries 

A. Manufacturing and Building 

B. Warehousing, Transporting, and Merchandising 

Part of an Outline 


the centered title. The outline should also be centered hori¬ 
zontally on the page. Wider margins can ordinarily be used 
with an outline in topic form better than with one in sentence 
or paragraph form. The first subheadings are usually indented 
five spaces and each additional subheading is indented five 
spaces more than the heading preceding it. 

A period is usually typed after the number or letter preceding 
a topic and a single space rather than a double space allowed 
after the period. 


Rough Drafts. Not all material is typed in its final form the 
first time. Important items are frequently typed two or even 
more times before the business executive feels that the copy 
says effectively what he wants it to say. Important letters, 
form paragraphs and form letters, business reports, articles 
and other types of manuscripts that are being prepared for 
publication, and speeches that the executive organizes are 
examples of the kinds of material that pass through the stages 
of one or more preliminary copies before the final draft is typed. 


Regular size (8}4 x 11-inch) paper is used for rough drafts, 
but the paper does not need to be so good a quality as that 
used for final copies. Onionskin carbon-copy paper should 
not be used for this purpose, however, because it is not satis- 
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factory for numerous correction marks that are frequently 
made on preliminary copies. 

The material should be double spaced and wide side mar¬ 
gins should be allowed so that there will be ample space on 
each page for the marking of corrections. Although a carbon 
copy is not usually necessary for preliminary or rough drafts, 
the typist should, in case of doubt, make one carbon copy. 
Sometimes the carbon copy simplifies his task of interpreting 
the correction marks that the employer makes on the original 

copy. 

Although a rough draft is not so important as the final 
copy, it should meet the same high standards for correct 
grammar, spelling, punctuation, and capitalization. In most 
offices, however, the typist need not feel compelled to adhere 
to the high typing standards for regular transcripts in the 
typing of these preliminary copies. For example, if he finds 
after having typed a line that a word has been omitted, he 
need not hesitate to type a diagonal at the point of omission 
in that line and to place the omitted word or words in the 
space just above the diagonal. 

Typing from Rough Draft. When the executive reads the 
rough draft, he will indicate on it the changes that he wishes to 
be made. These changes are usually in the nature of trans¬ 
positions, additions, and deletions. 

If a transposition involves an entire paragraph or several 
paragraphs, the typist may find it simplest to cut the original 
material apart and to paste the paragraphs together in their 
new order before he types the material the next time. Many 
transpositions, however, involve the order of sentences within 
a paragraph or the order of words within a sentence. These 
present no unusual problem for the typist if he reads through 
the material affected before he types so that he is familiar with 
the sense of the material in its rearranged order. 

Additions to the preliminary copy may be indicated in 
several ways. If the addition is brief, it may be indicated in 
the space between the typed lines. At other times, additions 
may be marked partly or entirely in one of the margins. Long 
additions are usually written on a separate sheet of paper, 
which is given the same page number as the one that contains 



PROOFREADER'S MARKS 


This page shows the correct use of the most common proofreader's marks 
on printer's proof. When similar corrections or changes are indicated on 
typewritten rough drafts, the marginal marks shown below are frequently 
omitted or they are combined with the marks used in the text when necessary 
to make the nature of the change or mark clear. 


Correction or Change 
Marked in Text 


Mark in 
Margin 


Corrected or Chang 

Copy 


Q 


St. Lawrence £iver 
Fifth and Mam Streets 
traing-v^epy well 
twentyffiw days 
typewriting '^paper 

payroll 

goodj^ill 
in^vi\^ge 
men'fe clothing 
“Yes,'lie said 
doz^ 

red, white^and blue 
Dallas (Texas^ 
worth-while cause 
Gentlemen- 

ncrease 

printer .-Proofreader’s 
co rrections 

^hese 

Jones.$5.C 

Smith. 3.8 

Hardy.. 

$ 8 .; 





St. Lawrence River 
Fifth and Main streets 
train well 
twenty-five days 
typewriting paper 
payroll 
good will 
in the village 
men’s clothing 
“Yes,” he said 
doz. 

red, white, and blue 
Dallas (Texas) 
worth-while cause 
Gentlemen: 
to increase greatly 
printer. 

Proofreader’s 
corrections. These 

Jones.$5.00 

Smith. 3.82 

Hardy.$8.10 

Clerical Office Practice 


(1) The single quote is indicated in a similar manner. 

(2) It is assumed here that the marginal marks are made in the jisht 
margin. When they are made in the left margin, the order of the 

marks as shown is reversed. 


(3) Other punctuation marks indicated in a simUar manner are the 

semicolon, exclamation point, and question mark. 

(4) When copy is to be moved to the right, the opposite kind of mark is 
used; □ 

(6) When 4 »py is to be lowered, the opposite kind of mark is used: 

' 48 
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the original item of material with the addition of the letter 
“a.” For example, if an addition to material on page 8 is writ¬ 
ten on a separate page, that page is numb^ed 8a, and the 
point at which it should be inserted on page 8 is clearly marked. 

Deletions or omissions are usually marked on preliminary 
copies by simply drawing a line through the letter, word, or 
words that should be omitted. If the copy on an entire page 
is omitted, either the page should be retained with marks on 
it to indicate the deletion, or if the sheet is discarded, a notation 
should be made at the bottom of the preceding page of the 
preliminary draft to the effect that the next numbered page 
has been discarded. 

The marks on rough draft copy are usually quite simple 
for the typist to follow. Occasionally, however, the executive 
will mark a correction that affects the sequence of ideas without 
indicating the effect that this change might have upon capitali¬ 
zation, punctuation, or grammar. It is the typist’s responsi¬ 
bility, therefore, to mark these additional corrections before 
he retypes the copy or to make the corrections as he types. 

Proofreader’s Marks. Proofreader’s marks are used for 
marking corrections on typeset printer’s proof so that the 
printer will know what corrections are necessary before he 
proceeds to print. Some of these same marks are used in mak¬ 
ing corrections on preliminary copies or rough drafts. Conse¬ 
quently the office worker needs to know the meaning of the most 
commonly used proofreader’s marks. The illustration on page 
48 explains the standard proofreader’s marks and shows the 
use of these marks in correcting a rough draft. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What really determines the width of the margins around a 
piece of typewritten work? 

2. Explain one way to center a heading. 

3. When are main headings usually centered? 

4. If the material is typed in block style, how are the sub¬ 
headings written? 

5. How may titles, main headings, and subheadings be given 
different degrees of emphasis? 
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6. Explain the procedure that should be followed in planning 
the horizontal placement. 

7. How is the vertical placement of tabulated material deter¬ 
mined? 

8. Describe one plan of numbering or lettering in an outline 
containing three subheadings. 

9. Give several examples of the kind of material that passes 
through the stages of one or more preliminary copies before 
the final draft is t 3 T)ed. 

10. What procedure does the typist follow in preparing pre¬ 
liminary copies? 

11. What is the nature of the changes usually indicated on the 
preliminary copy? 

12. How are brief additions to the preliminary copy usually 
indicated? 

13. How are long additions to the preliminary copy usually 
indicated? 

14. How are deletions or omissions usually marked on pre¬ 
liminary copies? 

15. What are proofreader’s marks? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. If the material to be typed will take more than one page, 
what effect does this have upon the planning of the mar¬ 
gins for the first page? 

2. In your opinion what is the maximum number of lines that 
should be used for the title of a typewritten statement or 
report? 

3. Under what circumstances do you think that the margins 
for a tabulation might be narrower than the margins for 
other material typed on the same page? 

4. For what reasons other than the one stated on page 47 
might a person wish to make a carbon copy of a preliminary 

draft? 

5. What are the arguments for and against maintaining the 
high typing standards for final copies in typewriting pre¬ 
liminary copies? 

6. If an error in a figure is of such a nature that it is not mis¬ 
understood by the reader, how might the error prove to be 
unfortunate, nevertheless? 

7 If in preparing a preliminary copy the typist finds that he 
has omitted the space between two words, should he 
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correct the error or should he use a proofreader's mark to 
indicate the space? 


EXERCISES 




Assume that you have just completed typing the original 
^ too ca?Ln Ves ot the first page of a two-page letter 

and that the carbon copies of page 2 are to 
the backs of the sheets used for page 1. List in detail and 
in order what you should do from the time you remoye 
from the typewriter your materials for page 1 until after 
you have inserted in the typewriter the matenals for page 2. 
Be prepared to demonstrate this procedure before the 

class. 


If 8 H by 11-inch paper is used and material is typed (m a 
6-inch line, with top and bottom margins totaling 3 inches, 
calculate the following for (p a typewriter with pica type 
and (2) a typewriter with elite type: 

a. The number of lines of typed material on the page. 

b. The average number of strokes per line. 

c. The number of 5-stroke words on a page. 

(3) How many more 5-stroke words can be typed on the 
page when a typewriter with elite type is used? 


3. Type the following titles on one page. Center each one 
horizontally on the page and allow six line spaces between 

titles. 

a. Capitalization and Punctuation 

b. A History of the Economic and Social Progress of the 
American People 

c. Five-Year Comparison of Selling Cost Including Sal¬ 
aries, Delivery Expenses, and Depreciation 

d. The Principal Factors That Affect the Development of 
Transcription Skill 

e. Education for the Improvement and Preservation of 
Democracy 


4. Set up on one page the following title, centered main 
headings, and side subheadings. Allow six line spaces 
between headings, and use a 1^-inch left margin. 

Title: Adding and Calculating Machines 
Main Heading: Listing Machines 
Subheadings: Full-Bank Listing Machines 

Ten-Key Listing Machines 
Main Heading: Nonlisting Machines 
Subheadings: Key-Driven Calculators 

Rotary Calculators 
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5. Type the following paragraphs with inserted paragraph 
headings (see the illustration on page 42). 

Incorporating an Established Business. The owner of a 
sole proprietorship or the partners operating a partnership 
may wish to incorporate the business and continue its 
operations as a corporation. In such a case the same type 
of information is provided in the application for a charter 
as that provided when a corporation is formed to promote 
a new business. Each subscriber to the capital stock of the 
corporation indicates on the subscription list the number 
of shares of stock subscribed and the method of paying 
the subscription when the charter has been granted. The 
owner or owners of the established business usually take 
stock in payment for their interest in the business. 

Good will. Frequently the incorporators of a corpora¬ 
tion being formed to continue the operations of an estab¬ 
lished business will agree to pay the owner of the estab¬ 
lished business more than the value of his proprietary 
interest in the ^sets of the business as shown by the bal¬ 
ance sheet. This excess value is known as good will. The 
incorporators agree to pay more for the assets of the busi¬ 
ness than the owner’s proprietary interest because the 
owner has an established trade and the customers he has 
served will continue as customers of the corporation. 

6. Assume that you are to type a table that includes 4 col¬ 
umns with the longest items requiring 13, 9, 14, and 13 
spaces, respectively. There will be 30 lines (including 
spacing) of copy. Determine the side margins, top and 
bottom margins (assuming that the tabulation is to be 
centered vertically on the page), the width of each column 
in the tabulation, and the space to be allowed between 
each pair of columns for (1) a typewriter with pica type 
and (2) a typewriter with elite type. 



UNIT IV 

WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS 

Part 1. Letter Forms and Stationery 

Various estimates have been made of the cost of an average 
business letter. Although costs vary considerably from business 
to business and even among different departments of a single 
business, the average cost of a personally dictated letter has 
been estimated to be seventy-five cents. A business letter cost¬ 
ing considerably more than this average amount is not excep¬ 
tional. 

Because so much is invested in each letter, care must be 
taken in its preparation so that it will accomplish the desired 
purpose. First in importance is the appearance of the letter. 

The First Impression. An effective letter must make an 
effective first impression. When a reader looks at a letter, he 
may not be conscious that he is affected by the width of the 
margins, by the evenness of the typing, or by the letter form, 
but all of these do have a part in the impression that the 
letter makes upon him. The first impression is often a lasting 
one. A letter may contain an excellent message; but if it is 
poorly arranged and poorly typed, it may never get the con¬ 
sideration it deserves. The responsibility of the typist for 
attractive letters is, therefore, a major responsibility. 

To create a favorable first impression, the typist should 
give consideration to the following: 

1. Proper margins, indentions, and spacing. 

2. Correct placement of the formal parts of the letter. 

3. Absence of strikeovers and untidy erasures. 

4. Absence of smudges and fingerprints. 

5. Evenness of touch, indicating good typing rhythm. 

Letter Placement. As a rule, the width of a letter should not 
be less than four or more than six inches. The side margins 
should also have a desirable relation to the bottom margin 
and the space between the letterhead and the body of the 
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letter. Usually this is best accomplished when the side margins 

are even and the bottom margin is slightly wider than the side 
margins. 

The placement table on this page for letters typed on 8 by 
11-inch paper is relatively simple. It assumes that the date 
line is placed about twelve single spaces from the top of the 
page or two spaces below the printed heading. The number of 
spaces between the date line and the inside address varies 
from four to twelve, depending upon the length of the letter. 
In using this table, it is necessary first to determine whether 
the t3T)ewriter has elite or pica type. 

Pica has ten spaces to the inch. 

Elite has twelve spaces to the inch. 

The use of the letter-placement table is shown by the follow¬ 
ing example: Assume that a letter of 160 words is to be typed 
on a typewriter with pica type. The table indicates that a 
50-space line should be used. Seven spaces should be allowed 
between the date and the address because the number of words, 
160, is approximately halfway between 100 and 200 words, 
which are the limits of the length of an average letter. 


LETTER-PLACEMENT TABLE 
Single-Spaced Letters 


Classification 
OF Letter 

Short 

Average 

Long 

Two-page 


Classification 
OF Letter 


Very short 
Short 


Words in Body 

Length of Line 

Spaces 

Between 

OF Letter 

Inches 

Pica 

Elite 

Date and 

Fewer than 100 

4 

Spaces 

40 

Spaces 

48 

Address 

8-12 

100-200 

5 

50 

60 

6-8 

200-300 

6 

60 

72 

4-6 

More than 300 

6 

60 

72 

4-6 


Double-Spaced Letters 

Spaces 

Words in Body Length of Line Between 

OF Letter Inches Pica Elite Date and 

Spaces Spaces Address 

Fewer than 60 4 40 48 8-12 

60-75 5 50 60 6-8 


Essential Parts of a Business Letter. In planning a business 
letter, care must be taken to see that all of the essential parts, 
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sometimes called the formal parts, are not only included m 
the letter but also placed properly on the letter sheet. J^pst 
business letters consist of a letterhead, a date line, an inside 
address, a salutation, a message (body of the letter), a com¬ 
plimentary close, a signature, and the reference initials of the 
employer and of the typist. Additional parts that may be 
found in a business letter are the subject, the attention line, 

enclosure references, and postscripts. 

Letter Punctuation. The body of a letter is punctuated ac¬ 
cording to the ordinary rules of punctuation that apply to any 
kind of written material. There is, however, variation in the 
punctuation of the date line, the inside address, the salutation, 
and the complimentary close. The three styles of punctuation 
for these parts of a letter are known as close, open, and mixed. 

In the close or end-of-line style of punctuation, a period is 
placed at the end of the date line and at the end of the last line 
of the inside address; a comma is placed at the end of the other 
lines of the inside address and after the complimentary close; 
and a colon is placed after the salutation. In the open style of 
punctuation all of these punctuation marks are omitted. In 
the mixed style no marks of punctuation are required after the 
date line or the inside address, but the colon is used after the 
salutation and the comma after the complimentary close. 


Letter Forms. Often all letters of a particular business are 
typed in one form. The typist should be familiar with the 
various forms so that, if he is told to type a letter in a particular 
form, he will understand the instructions. The various forms 
are the modified block or semiblock form, the indented form, 
the full or strict block form, the inverted paragraph form, the 
simplified form, the official form, and the personal form. 

Modified Block Form. There are a number of variations 
of the modified block form. In all variations the inside address 
is blocked at the left margin. The complimentary close and the 
signature lines are usually blocked beginning slightly to the 
left of the center of the page. The first line of each paragraph 
may or may not be blocked. The modified forms are at the 
present time more popular and are used more extensively than 
are the other forms. The illustration of a business letter on 
page 57 is in the modified block form. 
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Indented Form. In the indented form the date line, each 
line of the inside address, the first line of each paragraph, the 
complimentary close, and the signature are all indented to the 
right in definite positions. This form was developed when 
letters were handwritten. Indention of the various parts made 
the reading easier and required no extra time. It is much less 
popular for typewritten work because typewritten material 
does not need so many indentions to make the copy easy to 
read and some time is required for adjusting tabulator stops 
for indentions. A letter in this form is shown at the top right 
in the illustration on page 59. 

Full or Strict Block Form. In this form all of the formal 
parts of a letter except the date line, and sometimes even the 
date line, are started at the left margin. This form is the easiest 
of all forms to typewrite. It is considered to be an acceptable 
form, but it has never been widely used because it gives the 
letter a somewhat unbalanced appearance. A letter in this form 
is shown at the top left on page 59. 

Inverted Paragraph Form. In the inverted paragraph 
form the first line of each paragraph is written flush with the 
left margin but each of the other lines is indented an equal 
number of spaces, usually five spaces. This form of letter, 
which is shown at the lower left on page 59, is rather difficult 
to write and, therefore, is seldom used. 

Simplified Letter. The Simplified Letter is the name 
of the style of business letter that is recommended by the 
National Office Management Association. This type of letter, 
which is illustrated at the lower right on page 59, has the 
following major characteristics: 

(a) Full or strict block style for all parts of the letter in¬ 
cluding the date. 

(b) Open punctuation. 

(c) Omission of the salutation. 

(d) Inclusion of the subject line in the position ordinarily 
occupied by the salutation. 

(e) Omission of the complimentary close. 

The purposes of the simplified-letter style are to streamline 
the business letter by omitting nonessential parts and punctua- 



HAMILTON OFFICE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

530 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

April 17, 1950 


Freeman & Robertson 
54-28 Hohman Avenue 
Hammond, Indiana 


Attention Mr* Guy B. Freeman 


Gentlemen: 

Thank you very much for your letter of April 14* 
We are very happy to have this opportunity of recom* 
mending the types of furniture that vd.ll be suitable 
for your new offices. 

We are enclosing with this letter a booklet that 
Illustrates the style of furniture that we believe 
will meet your needs. Mr. J. C. Lucas is our dealer 
in your city. We are asking him to call you for an 
appointment. If he can see the rooms in which the 
furniture is to be used, he will be better able to 
suggest the most desirable equipment. He is located 
at 817 Main Street, and his telephone number is MAin 
6670. 


We greatly appreciate your interest in our line 
of equipment. We sincerely hope that you will be 
able to make a choice from our large selection. 

Very truly yours. 


HAMILTON OFFICE EQUIP 


J/IM 


OT COMPANY 





Andrew B, 


amilton^ Manager 


gho 

Enclosure 


Business Letter 

Note the even margins and the balanced appearance. As is explained in 
this part, the form in which this letter is typed is known as the modified 

block form, mixed punctuation. 
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tion marks, and to reduce letter production costs by simplifying 
the work of the typist. 

Official Letter Form. The official letter form is used both 
in letters of an official character and in personal letters of a 
formal, dignified nature. 

The official form of letter differs from the business letter 
only in the position of the inside address. In the official form 
the inside address is placed flush with the left margin, from 
two to five spaces below the final line of the signature, the pre¬ 
cise placement depending upon the length of the letter. The 
reference initials are placed two spaces below the final line of 
the inside address. All other mechanical details of the official 
form conform to the standard arrangement of such details in 
business letters. The official form of letter is illustrated on 
page 60 in a modified block form with mixed punctuation. 

Personal Letter Form. Sometimes the employee types 
informal personal letters for his employer. For these letters 
the employer will probably specify whether his regular office 
stationery, personal letterhead stationery, or plain bond paper 
is to be used. If letterhead stationery is used, the official letter 
form may be followed. If plain bond paper is used, the form 
used for social correspondence that is written in longhand may 
be followed. In the latter from the address of the writer is typed 
above the date, and the inside address is omitted. 

Stationery. The letter stationery should be appropriate 
both for the nature of the business and for the position held in 
the business by the official who is sending the letter. Bond 
paper is most frequently used for business letters because it 
has the qualities that are desired in business stationery; that is, 
it takes a typed impression clearly, it is firm and strong so 
that erasing is relatively easy, it is attractive in appearance, 

and it is relatively permanent. 

Letterhead paper should not be used for carbon copies or 
for other purposes when a cheaper grade of paper will serve 
as well. The second and succeeding pages of a letter, however, 
should be typed on unprinted paper that is the same quality 
and size as that on which the letterhead is printed. Such paper 

is referred to as second sheets. 



MITCHELLS 


MITCHELLS 


MBKOADWAT 


HEW YOn n KEW Toa 


343 BEOADWAT 


HEW rOCK IJ. HIW YOIK 


Ih ^Y50« 


tnmur l)< 19$0 


w. ft. ftoftftld toil. 
ftoodra Boa* OuifittUc COftpUf 
UO Tlrci&ift StrMt 
ObarltitoB 2, Vitt nreiftl4 

ftw ICr. Boti 

Vo ftifo ooao <ood Bow* for fwl to Uto 
molToA ooa# 0017 fUo 

■uiiOOi 40 *0U 41 4 14244 WlMlJ Of 044 fUnltUTOi 
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Four Business Letter Forms 


Upper Left - - Full Block, Open 
Punctuation 

Lower Left - - Inverted Paragraph, 
Mixed Punctuation 


Upper Right - - Indented, Close 
Punctuation 

Lower Right - - Simplified 
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EDWARD J. MACLIN 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 

SAN ANTONIO 2, TEXAS 

February 17i 1950 


Dear Walter; 

I am glad to accept your invitation to meet 
with the Thomas Tefferson High School Business Club. 
Thank you very much for giving me a choice of three 
dates. I would prefer to be with you on March 20 
at 2:30 p.m. 

I understand from what you told me over the 
telephone that you would like for me to speak on 
office procedures and practices. I shall be very 
happy to do so. Within the next week or ten days 
I shall send you the exact title of my remarks so 
that you will be able to Include that item of in¬ 
formation in your program. 

May I suggest that I talk for approximately 
twenty minutes so that about half of the time vd.ll 
be available for the question-and-answer period that 
you would like to have. 

It vfill be good to return to the school whore 
I received my ovm training in the Business Depart¬ 
ment. I am looking forward vrith pleasure to your 
meeting on March 20. 

Very truly yours, 



Edward J.^Maclin 


Mr. Walter Scott 
Secretary, Business Club 
Thomas Jefferson High School 
Sen Antonio 1, Texas 

JED 



Official Form of Letter, Modified Block Style, Mixed Punctuation 
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Typical Letterheads 


Color of Paper. Although white is the traditional color 
for stationery in good taste, some firms prefer to use tinted 
papers for certain purposes. In some businesses effective re¬ 
sults have been secured through the use of colored typewriter 
ribbons with certain kinds of colored stationery. There is the 
danger, however, that colors may distract the reader’s attention 
from the message. For this reason white paper is used by the 
great majority of businesses. 

Size of Paper. Letter paper may be obtained in a variety 
of sizes, but the following are the most common: 

SW by 5K" Half-sheet Size 

by 103 ^" Executive or Monarch Size 

83^" by 11" or 8" by 103^" Letter or Regular Size 

The half-sheet size is sometimes provided for use in very 
short letters. When it is available, it should be used. Some 
businesses do not make it available for typists, however, as 
they believe that the time consumed in making a choice between 
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a large or a small sheet would equal the difference in the cost 
of the stationery. The small size is most commonly used when 
a business has a rather large number of short letters. 

Envelopes. There are many sizes of business envelopes in 
general use. The two most common are: 

Commercial, No. 6^ Size (3^" by 61/^") 

Official, No. 10 Size (434" by 934") 

If a businessman uses executive size stationery, he will 
also use a corresponding envelope that is by 734 inches. 
Other sizes of envelopes may also be used for special purposes, 
but a business ordinarily avoids having too large a number of 
odd sizes. 

Envelopes should harmonize with the letterhead sheet in 
weight, finish, and color. If the envelopes and the letterheads 
are purchased at the same time and from the same concern, 
noticeable differences in paper stock can be avoided. 

The color of the envelope should ordinarily be the same as 
the color of the letterhead paper. There has, however, been a 
slight trend in recent years toward the use of colored envelopes 
even when white stationery is used. Return envelopes en¬ 
closed in outgoing mail are frequently in different colors. When 
these envelopes are returned, the clerk in the incoming-mail 
department does not have to open the envelopes to discover to 
which department the return letter is addressed—the color is 
the distinguishing mark. 

Special Types of Envelopes. In addition to plain envelopes, 
there are three other types of envelopes designed for special 
purposes: window, postage-saver, and business reply. 

Window Envelope. Window envelopes, in standard sizes, 
are used by businesses to eliminate the necessity for addressing 
envelopes. Envelope addressing is unnecessary because the 
inside address on the letter, statement, or bill shows through 

the transparent window of the envelope. 

The window envelope is used almost exclusively for first- 
class mail. It is particularly suited to the work of the billing 
department. Care must be taken to write the inside address 
in such a place that, after the letter or bill is folded, the address 
can be seen through the window. Some businesses have a 
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Window Envelope 


small rectangular form or four corner angles printed on their 
stationery to indicate the location of the inside address. A 
check of the first few letters should be made to see whether 
they are correctly folded, for the method of folding the en¬ 
closed letter or bill for the window envelope is different from 
the method of folding used for an ordinary envelope. Methods 
of folding letters are described in Unit VI, Part 2. 

Postage-Saver Envelope. The postage-saver envelope, 
with sealed flap and open end for postal inspection, may be 
used for third-class mail. The fact that the flap can be sealed 
tends to associate these envelopes with first-class mail and 
thereby commands more interest on the part of the receiver. 

Business Reply Card and Envelope. A business may 
obtain a permit from the post office that gives it the privilege 
of enclosing with its outgoing mail envelopes and cards that 
may be returned without the payment of postage at the time 
of mailing. The post office then collects postage from the one 
receiving the return cards or envelopes. 

Such cards and envelopes are often used when a business 
is sending out sales literature and is inviting inquiries from 
prospective customers. They may also be used with any other 
correspondence to which replies are invited. 

The amount collected for a reply card or envelope is 1 cent 
more than the ordinary postage. If, then, a business is reason¬ 
ably sure that almost all the people to whom letters are written 
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BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 

No Postage Stamp Necessary If Mailed in the United States 


4c.—POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY—4c. 


KENTON SHOE COMPANY 
3153 North Main Street 

St. Louis 10, Missouri 


Business Reply Envelope 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 



ST. LOUIS. MO. 


will use the reply card or envelope, it can use the ordinary 
postal card or stamped envelope more economically than it can 
use the card or envelope for which postage is to be collected 
at the time of delivery. The use of the postage collect card or 
envelope is generally less expensive, because ordinarily only a 
rather small percentage of those to whom letters are written 
do actually reply. The use of postage collect cards is cheaper 
than the use of cards on which postage has been placed when 
less than 67 per cent of the cards sent out are returned. The 
use of postage collect envelopes is cheaper than the use of 
envelopes on which postage has been placed when less than 
75 per cent of the envelopes sent out are returned. 

A business reply envelope that is enclosed in a commercial 
size envelope (No. 6^) should be of a slightly smaller size, 
such as No. Likewise a No. 9 business reply envelope 

should be used for an enclosure in an official or No. 10 size 

envelope. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What factors should the typist consider in order that the 
letters may create a favorable first impression? 

2. How does the typist judge how long the letter will be and 
what margins should be used? 
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3. What are the essential parts of the business letter? 

4. Give the three styles of letter punctuation and explain 
each style. 

5. What are the various letter forms? 

6. Why is the indented form not so popular for typewritten 
letters as for handwritten letters? 

7. At the present time which letter form is most popular? 

8. What are the important characteristics of the simplified 
letter form? 

9. What color of paper is most commonly used in business? 

10. Explain when each size of stationery should be used in 
business. 

11. What are the three most common sizes of envelopes used? 

12. How should envelopes harmonize with the letterheads? 

13. What purpose can be served through the use of colored 
envelopes? 

14. Why are window envelopes frequently used? 

15. When are business reply cards and envelopes used? 

16. What is the advantage of the postage-saver envelope over 
the regular envelope? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. If you were given the privilege of choosing the style of 
punctuation and letter form to be used in the letters of 
your firm, which style and form would you choose and 
why? 

2. Why do you think that the modified block forms are more 
popular at the present time and used more extensively 
than are the other forms? 

3. For what purposes do you think a firm might use tinted 
papers effectively? 

4. Why is the window envelope more commonly used for 
statements and invoices than it is for letters? 

EXERCISES 

1. Assume that a particular letter contains about 800 words. 

Determine the following: 

(a) Length of average line 

(b) Width of side margins (pica type) 

(c) Number of spaces between the date line and the 

address 
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2. A business sends out 1,000 letters with cards enclosed for 
reply. If business reply cards are used instead of regular 
cards with postage attached, how much money will the 
business save or lose on postage if 300 replies are received? 
500 replies? 700 replies? 

3. A business sends out 1,000 letters with envelopes enclosed 
for reply. If business reply envelopes are used instead of 
regular envelopes with postage attached, how much money 
will the business save or lose on postage if 300 replies are 
received? 500 replies? 700 replies? 

4. If in Exercise 3 provision was made for reply by air mail, 
how much would the firm save or lose in each instance? 


PROBLEM 5 

LEHER IN MODIFIED BLOCK FORM 

Type the letter in the illustration on page 57 in modified 
block form, using the block rather than the indented form for 
the first line of each paragraph. Use the open style of punctua¬ 
tion. If you have the necessary supplies, prepare one carbon 
copy of the letter. 

PROBLEM 6 

LEHER IN INDENTED FORM 

Type the letter in the illustration on page 57 in indented 
form and with end-of-line or close punctuation. If you have 
the necessary supplies, prepare two carbon copies of the letter. 

PROBLEM 7 

BUSINESS STATIONERY 

Make a collection of five to ten different types of business 
envelopes and letterheads. You should be able to secure a 
sufficient variety from the mail that is received at your home 
over a period of several days. If necessary, you may secure 
the assistance of members of your family or friends who are 
employed in business offices and who can secure for you letter¬ 
heads and envelopes that are ordinarily thrown into the waste- 

paper basket. 

Number consecutively the letters with their attached en¬ 
velopes. Prepare a check list that includes the following items 
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and complete the check list for each letterhead and envelope, 
identifying them by their assigned numbers. 


CHECK LIST 

Letterhead Paper 

Indicate size: Regular (83^ x 11) 

Executive or Monarch 

Half Sheet 

Other 

Indicate color: White 

Tinted 

Is it watermarked? 

Is it appropriate for the type of business? 
Does it permit neat erasures? 


Letterhead Printing 

Indicate color of ink: Black 

Other 

Is the letterhead design and style appropriate for the type 
of business? 

Does the letterhead include essential information? 

Does it harmonize with the printing on the envelope? 

Is it attractive? 


Envelope 

Indicate size: No. 6^ 

No. 10 

Executive 

Other 

Indicate color: White 

Tinted 

Indicate type: Plain 

Window 

Postage-saver 

Is the paper of the same finish and weight as that used for 
the letterhead? 

After you have completed the check list for each of the 
letters and envelopes that you collected, select the one that 
you like the best and the one that you like the least, and state 
the reasons for your opinion in each case. 
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A desirable first impression, because of attractive arrange¬ 
ment and accurate typing, is the first function of a letter. But 
this is not enough. If a letter is to be effective, it must give a 
second impression—one of correctness and accuracy. This 
second impression depends largely upon the way in which the 
typist’s work is performed. The typist is responsible for: 

1. Correctness of details in the formal parts of the letter. 

2. Appropriateness of the salutation and the complimentary 
close. 

3. Correctness of grammar, spelling, punctuation, and para¬ 
graphing. 

4. Accuracy of details in the body of the letter—figures or 
data, meaning. 

Date Line. The date line, containing the name of the month 
written in full, the day, and the year, in the order named, is 
t 3 T)ed two spaces below the city and state line in the printed 
letterhead. It is generally set up so that the end of the line is 
either flush with the right margin of the letter or centered 
under the letterhead. A comma should be placed between the 
day and the year. A period should be used after the year whffli 
the close style of punctuation is followed. 

It is considered better business practice to follow the form, 
October 18, 195-, sanctioned by long usage, than to use a 
novel form that may distract the reader’s attention from the 
contents of the letter. Abbreviated forms of the date, such as 
11/7/5 - or 9-25-5-, should be avoided. 

Because a letter is a business record, the date is essential. 
Those who receive business letters are interested in knowing 
when they were written. If dates are omitted, confusion may 

result. 

Inside Address. The inside address indicates to whom the 
letter is sent. It is desirable because the envelope may be 
discarded when the letter is opened; the letter should therefore 
be complete in itself. Furthermore, if the inside address were 
not used, the writer’s carbon copy would not show to whom 

the letter was sent. 
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The three- to five-line address is usually written four to 
twelve spaces below the date line, depending upon the length 
of the body of the letter. In formal government correspondence 
and in personal correspondence, however, the inside address is 
usually placed below the employer s initials. 

The address is typewritten in single or double spacing, in 
block or indented form, and with open or close punctuation. 
The form depends upon the policy of the business, the form 
of the letter as a whole, and, in some instances, the taste of the 

typist. 

The address should contain the name (with the title, in 
case of persons) and the correct and complete address of the 
person or the firm to whom the letter is to be sent. The address 
on the letter should contain exactly the same information as 
will be placed on the envelope. 

If the person addressed is an officer, such as a president, 
secretary, or treasurer, of a business or organization, the official 
title is usually placed on the line with the name of the business 
or organization and is separated from that name by a comma. 
If this arrangement would make the second line too long, the 
official designation may be typed after the name of the person 
and separated from that name by a comma. Satisfactory 
forms are shown in the following illustrations: 

The Reverend Earl Reiser, 

Treasurer, Council of Churches, 

Chamber of Commerce Building, 

Portland 2, Maine. 

Close Punctuation—Indented Form 

Mr. Edward N. Starks, President 
J. Barton Lumber, Coal, and Feed Co. 

72 Front Street 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

Open Punctuation—Block Form 

Such words as street, avenue, and boulevard should not be ab¬ 
breviated in the inside address unless the use of the abbrevia¬ 
tion makes a noticeable difference in the balanced appearance 
of the address. 
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Attention Line. Often a business letter is sent to a concern 
\dth the expressed wish of the writer that the letter be de¬ 
livered to a particular individual in the employ of the firm. 
There are several ways in which this address may be inserted. 
The five most common ways are illustrated below: 

The Frank Stone Hardware Co. 

142 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 

Attention Mr, John Jones 

Gentlemen: 

Attention Line Begun at the Paragraph Point 

This form may be used with any letter having indented paragraphs. 
The attention line is two spaces below the inside address and two spaces 

above the salutation. 

The Frank Stone Hardware Co, 

142 Fifth Avenue 

New York 10, New York 

Attention Mr. John Jones 

Gentlemen: 

Attention Line Centered on the Page 

In this form the attention line is two spaces below the inside address and 
two spaces above the salutation. This arrangement may be used with 

the indented or the modified block form. 

The Frank Stone Hardware Co. 

142 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 

Attention Mr. John Jones 

Gentlemen: 

Attention Line Blocked at the Left Margin 

This arrangement may be used with any letter form. 

The Frank Stone Hardware Co. 

142 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 

Gentlemen: Attention Mr. John Jones 

Attention Line Centered on the Salutation Line 
This arrangement may be used with the indented or modified block form. 
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Mr. John Jones 

The Frank Stone Hardware Co. 

142 Fifth Avenue 
New York 10, New York 

Dear Mr. Jones: 

Particular Individual Addressed Personally 


Salutation. The salutation follows the inside addre^ and 
offers the first opportunity for the expression of feeling t"® 
writing of the letter. The salutation is the “hello of the letter. 
It is the friendly greeting that precedes the message to be 
delivered, and it may be as informal as Hello, John, or Dear 
John, or as formal as Mr. Jones: or Sir:. It is customary to 
express the degree of friendship that exists between the writer 
and the receiver by selecting an appropriate salutation. 

The salutation is typed flush with the left margin, two 
spaces below the inside address. In business letters the colon 
follows the salutation when close or mixed punctuation is 
used. No mark is required with open punctuation. The word 
dear is capitalized only when it is the first word. The saluta¬ 
tions listed below are arranged in order from the most intimate 

to the most formal: 

For Men For Women 


Dear Frank: 

My dear Frank: 

Dear White: 

My dear White: 

Dear Mr. White: 

My dear Mr. White: 
Dear Sir: 

My dear Sir; 

Sir: 


Dear Mary: 

(fly dear Mary: 
Dear Mrs. (Miss) 
^y dear Mrs. (Mi 
Dear Madam; 

^fly dear Madam: 
Wadam; 


White: 
ss) White: 


For a Corporation 


For a Firm of Men or Women 


Gentlemen: 


Gentlemen 
Ladies: 
Mesdames: 


For a Firm of Men and Women 

Gentlemen: or Dear Sir(s) and Madam(s): 
Dear Mrs. (Miss) Jones and Mr. Smith: 

My dear Mrs. (Miss) Jones and Mr. Smith: 
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Subject. The subject of a letter is often given in a brief 
phrase placed so as to catch the reader’s attention and to in- 
form him of the content of the letter. This line may be blocked 
at the left margin, begun at the paragraph point, or centered 
It IS typed on the second line below the salutation. The phrase 
may be preceded by the word Subject:. Formerly In Re: or 
Re: was commonly used in the place of Subject:. These ex¬ 
pressions are still sometimes used, but they are not considered 
to be good form in modern business letters. 

Body of the Letter. The body of the letter should be started 
on the second line below the salutation or on the second line 
below the subject if a subject line is used. 

The typist should always be alert in watching the width 
and straightness of the right margin. Even if the stops are set 
correctly for margins of equal width, the letter may be given 
an unbalanced appearance if there is carelessness in listening 
for the bell or in dividing words at ends of lines. 

On letters of more than one page, one of the following forms 

may be used at the top of the second and succeeding pages for 

identification purposes. 

% 

Mr. Herbert C. Adsmith 2 June 30, 19_ 

New York Mortgage Co.—2 July 5, 19 

Mr. Albert C. Riley 
Page 2 

August 14, 19— 


The space between the top of the second sheet and the 
line of identification should be approximately one and one half 
inches. Three or four line spaces should be left between the 
second-page heading and the body of the letter. 


Complimentary Close. The complimentary close, which is 
written on the second line below the body of the letter, is the 
“good-by” of the letter. In the full block form, it begins at the 
left margin. In the indented and the modified block forms, it 
usually begins slightly to the left of the center. It should be 
started far enough to the left so that the longest of the closing 
lines of the letter will not extend noticeably beyond the right 
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margin. Only the first word of the complimentary close is 
capitalized. 

Closes That Are Acceptable for Everyday Business Letters 

Yours truly. Yours sincerely. 

Yours very truly. Sincerely yours. 

Very truly yours. Yours very sincerely. 

Formal and for Those in High Positions 

Respectfully, 

Respectfully yours. 

Yours respectfully. 

Friendly and Personal 

Cordially, Yours sincerely. 

Yours cordially. Faithfully yours. 

Cordially yours. Yours faithfully. 

Sincerely, 

Signature. A signature consists of at least a signed name. 
It is becoming the practice, however, to type the name of the 
person who is to sign the letter, his official position, and the 
name of the business as a part of the signature. An individual 
who is careless in writing his name or who has an unusual name 
generally finds it especially desirable to have the typist type¬ 
write his name below the place where the signature is to be 
written. 

When the company signature is used, it is typed in capitals 
on the second line below the complimentary close. In the 
indented form, the company signature is indented five spaces 
from the beginning of the complimentary close. In the block 
form, the company signature begins even with the compli¬ 
mentary close. 

The name of the employer may be typed four spaces below 
the company signature, or if the company signature is not used, 
it may be typed four spaces below the complimentary close. 
The employer’s title may be typed after his name or on the 
following line. If the title without the employer’s name is used, 
it is typed four spaces below the company signature. 

The following illustrations show a number of different 
types of complimentary close and typewritten signature styles: 
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STATIONARY FURNITURE CO. 

P. W. Prime 
Purchasing Agent 

Signature Lines with the Dictator's Name and Title, Modified 

Block Style 


Yours sincerely. 


TRUE SERVICE CO. 



Signature Lines with the Dictator’s Title, Indented Style 


Very truly yours, 

UNION TRUCKING AND STORAGE CO. 



Vice-President 

Signature Lines Centered Under the Complimentary Close, Modified 

Block Style 


. Sincerely yours. 

President 

Signature Lines with the Dictator’s Title but No Company Name, 

Modified Block Style 


The signature of a man should never be preceded by a title, 
such as Dr. or Mr. An unmarried woman should sign her full 
name and may place Miss in parentheses before it. The prac- 
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tice of omitting Miss seems to be growing. A married woman 
should sign her full name and should place either her married 
name below in parentheses or Mrs. in parentheses before her 

The following illustrations indicate the accepted forms for 
signatures of women: 


Yours sincerely. 


Signature of an Unmarried Woman 


Very truly yours. 


Very truly yours, 

{jyOXA^ 


Signature of a Married Woman 


Signature of a Married Woman 

or Widow 


The signature should be written in ink. A rubber stamp is 
considered legal when it has been used many times and has 
come to be a sign of accepted authority. Its use is not recom¬ 
mended, however, because it removes the individual touch 
from the letter, and the signature is one of the most personal 
touches that can be added to a letter. 

Frequently an employee is requested to sign a letter for his 
employer or is required to sign one that he has written himself 
for the business. He should never sign his employer’s name to 
letters unless he has been requested to do so. 

Employer's Letter 

Very truly yours. Sincerely yours, 

Ronald E. Rogers 

&rT\. CL>. fe. 
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Very truly yours. 





Secretary to Howard A, 


Baker 


Yours very truly, 

Secretary to Mr. Baker 

Reference Line. The initials of the employer and the typist 
are usually typed two single spaces below the last line of the 
signature and flush with the left margin. If the employer’s 
name is not included in the typed signature, it is sometimes 
given in full in place of his initials. On the other hand, when 
the employer’s name is typed as a part of the signature, his 
initials are sometimes omitted entirely. In some instances the 
typist of the letter may be indicated by a number rather than 
by an initial. 

If the letter does not carry an official title or the typewritten 
name of the employer, the reference initials are typed on the 
fourth line below the company signature. If the letter does not 
have a company signature, the typed name of the employer, or 
an official title, six to eight spaces are left between the com¬ 
plimentary close and the reference initials. 

HIL:RT HIL/RT MD:12 TEBlack—GHM ghm 

Enclosure Notations. Any enclosures sent with a letter 
should be indicated at the end of the letter. The enclosure 
notation should be typed at the left margin two spaces below 
the reference initials. One enclosure is indicated by the word 
Enclosure. More than one enclosure is indicated by the correct 
figure typed after the word Enclosures. If it is desired, more 
than one enclosure may also be indicated by the word En¬ 
closures typed on one line, followed by a list of the enclosures, 
each enclosure being listed on a separate line and indented 
five spaces from the left margin. Typical enclosure notations 



UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


DtrAKTMtKT OF 

bosinbss administration 
LOS ANGELES, GALIPOENIA 


October 17» 1950 


Central High. School Co: 
Central High School 
Denver 5i Colorado 


HIM 


ercial Club 


Attention Mr. Richard Graham, Secretary 


Gentlemen 


Subject: The Business Letter 

I am glad to discuss the questions that you raised in your 
letter of October 13 about the placement of certain parts of 
the business letter. 

The attention line is usually written two spaces below the 
inside address and two spaces above the salutation. It may 
begin at the paragraph point, may be centered on the page, or 
it may be blocked at the left margin. The attention line may, 
however, be written on the same line with the salutation and is 
then centered on the page. 

The salutation is typed flush with the left margin, two 
spaces below the inside address. If an attention line is used, 
the salutation is typed two spaces below the attention line. 

The subject line may be blocked at the left margin, begun 
at the paragraph point, or centered. It is typed on the second 
line below the salutation. The phrase may be preceded by the 
word "Subject.” 



Associate Professor of 

Office Memagement and Business Education 



A postscript is typed on the second line below the addi¬ 
tional data. It may be preceded by the abbreviation "P.S. " 

or it may be written in the same form as any paragraph in the 
letter. 


Business Letter 

(1) Date; (2) Inside Address; (3) Attention Line; (4) Salutation; (5) Sub- 

Complimentary Close; (8) Penwritten Signature; 
(9) Typed Signature and Title; (10) Reference Initials; (11) Postscript. 
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Enclosure Enclosures 2 Enclosures 

Price List 
Circular 
Sample X-14 

Separate-Cover Notations. When the letter refers to items 
sent under separate cover, that is, in an envelope or package 
that does not also include the letter, the proper notation should 
be typed at the left margin two lines below the last enclosure 
line, or two lines below the reference line if there are no en¬ 
closures. One item sent under separate cover is indicated by 
the words Separate Cover. Two or more separate-cover items 
are usually indicated by the correct figure typed after the 
words “Separate Cover.” In some offices the means of trans¬ 
portation used for sending the separate-cover material is 
indicated. If it is desired, the nature of the item or items may 
be indicated in the same manner as enclosure items. The follow¬ 
ing are typical separate-cover notations: 

Separate Cover-Express 

Separate Cover 2 

Separate Cover - Mail 

Price List C12 

Mailing Notations. When a special postal service such as 
air mail, special delivery, or registered mail is to be used, a 
mailing notation to that effect should be typed even with the 
left margin (a) two lines below the reference or enclosure 
line or (b) between the date line and the first line of the inside 
address. 

Carbon Copy Notations. When a carbon copy is prepared 
for the information of a person other than the addressee of 
the letter, the notation cc, followed by the name of that per¬ 
son, is typed at the left margin two spaces below the last 
line of typing. If the carbon copy information is not for the 
benefit of the addressee, this notation may be placed on the 
carbon copies only. In that case, it may be placed at the top 
of the letter rather than at the bottom. 

Postscript. A postscript is a short message that is typed on 
the second line below the additional data. It may be preceded 
by the abbreviation P. S., or it may be written in the same 
form as any paragraph in the letter. 
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The postscript is sometimes used to take care of some 
detail inadvertently omitted from the letter. It is frequently 
used, however, to emphasize a particular point by setting it 
apart in this manner from the rest of the letter. 

Outside Address or Superscription. If letters are important 
enough to be written carefully, care should be taken to see 
that they are properly addressed. Thousands of dollars and 
much time are lost because of incorrectly addressed envelopes. 
To eliminate this waste, a conscientious office worker will 

always make sure that: 

1. The address is complete and correctly typed. The abbre¬ 
viation No. or the sign § is superfluous before the street number 
and should not be used. When the name of the street is a 

twelve, the street name is spelled out, figures 
are used for street names that are numbers above twelve. 
When a street name is written in figures, the house number is 
separated from the street number by a comma. If, however, 
the street number is preceded by East, West, North, or South, 
the comma is not necessary. For example, 

1265 Sixth Avenue 675 West 169th Street 

1184, 165th Street 340 Tenth Street 

25 East 42d Street 

2. The name of the city is written in full and is followed 
by the postal delivery zone number if the city has been divided 
by the Post Office Department into zones or districts. (The 
names of cities that have been divided into zones are given in 
the United States Official Postal Guide.) The name of the state 
should also be written in full and should be written on a sepa¬ 
rate line unless the address would then have more than four 
lines. For emphasis, the name of the state or both the name 
of the city and the state may be written in all capitals. 

3. The individual’s title is correct. 

4. The attention line, if one is used, is placed in the proper 
position, either in connection with the address or in the lower 
left-hand corner of the envelope. 

5. The address follows the same style of punctuation as 
that used in the inside address. 
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CO-OPERATIVE BOOK STORE 

UNIVOOfTY a» TINNBHl 






Ut, Willard R. Graff 
Manager, Graff, Ino. 

120 Mission Street 

SAN FRANCISCO 5, CALIFORNIA 


SCHOOL OF LAW 
UMivutanr or Utah 



R* L» Siopson, 

29 Forest Avenue, 
Milford, 
Ohio, 


Johnson A Johnson, 
ATTENTION UR. C. B. MOORE, 
Glenn Building 
St, Louis 1, Missouri, 


WAJUINCTON UVIVE&JITT 


ornci or 


rawmoLiot 


lAJKT LOUU 






Mr, Spouel J. Me 7 er 8 , Manager 

Meyers Construotlon Conpany 
1961 Main Street 

Buffalo 4f New Tork 


Office Furniture Coopany 
2185 Gilbert Avenue 
Cleveland ?• OHIO 


Attention Mr. B, B, Wallace 


Addressed Envelopes for Business Letters 

Nos. 1, 3, and 5 are in the block form and Nos. 2 and 4 are in the indented 
form. Nos, 2 and 3 use close punctuation, and Nos. 1, 4, and 6, open. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. For what factors that contribute to the second impression 
of correctness and accuracy in a business letter is tne 

typist responsible? 

2. Which form of date line is considered best? 

3. Why is the inside address desirable? 

4. What information should the inside address contain? 

5. Give the five most common ways in which the attention 
line may be written? 

6. In what position is the salutation of a letter typed? 

7. When is the word dear capitalized in the salutation? 

8. Where is the subject line typed? 

9. Where should the body of the letter be started? 

10. What three forms may be used for the identification line at 
the top of the second and succeeding pages of a letter? 

11. Where is the complimentary close typed? 

12. How is a company signature typed? 

13. Why is it not advisable to use a rubber stamp for the sig¬ 
nature? 

14. Where are the initials of the employer and the typist 
usually typed? 

15. What is a postscript and why is it used? 

16. To what items should the typist give particular care in 
addressing envelopes? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why do you think abbreviated forms of the date should 
be avoided in business letters? 

2. When might the form of a letter depend upon the taste of 
the typist? 

3. Why should a woman use Miss or Mrs. in connection with 
her signature although the signature of a man is never 
preceded by a title? 

4. Some offices omit salutations and complimentary closes in 
their business letters. What do you think are the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of such a practice? 
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EXERCISES 

The following exercises may be completed on one sheet of 
paper in the following manner: top half of front page. Exercise 
1; bottom half of front page. Exercise 2. 

1. Write the appropriate salutation for a business letter to 
each of the following: 

t Sommers c. Patricia Trent and Jane Taylor 

b. Miss Nancy Hall d. John Myers and Mary Standley 

2. Write an appropriate heading for the second page of a 
letter written to Mr. F. M. Randall on May 16, 19—. 

NOTE: In all of the remaining problems of this unit that 
tequire the typing of business lettevs, type the specified number of 
carbon copies and the address on an envelope of appropriate size, 
if the necessary supplies are available. 


PROBLEM 8 

LEHER IN MODIFIED BLOCK FORM 

Type the following letter in modified block form with mixed 
punctuation. Make one carbon copy. 

Hawley, Hayes & Miller 496 Dana Avenue Englewood, New 
Jersey October 10, 19— Dr. Cyril J. Small 410 Grant Street 
White Plains, New York Dear Dr. Small Subject: Location for 
Dental Office Thank you for your inquiry about a possible 
location for a dental office in Englewood, New Jersey. We are 
glad to be able to tell you that we are soon going to start the 
construction of eight apartment houses that will provide for 
124 families. These apartments will be located on Chestnut 
Street, just outside the main business district. Any one of 
the first-floor apartments in these buildings would be admirably 
suited for a dentist's or a physician’s office. The rents are 
reasonable and the layouts we feel are unusually well designed. 
(If) We have already rented some of the apartments and expect 
that by the time construction is completed practically all 
apartments will be rented. As many of these families will 
move to Englewood from other communities, they will doubtless 
want to make connections with a dentist. (i[) We are enclosing 
a floor plan of one of the apartments that we feel would be 
particularly well adapted to your purposes. We would be glad 
to discuss it with you whenever it is convenient. Will you come 
to our office and talk this matter over, or may we ask our Mr. 
Williams, who is in charge of renting this property, to call 
on you sometime soon? Very truly yours HAWLEY, HAYES 
& MILLER Norman C. Hayes, President 



Part 3. Composing Business Letters 

Many office workers have the responsibility of writing 
letters that are not dictated. These letters are generally routine 
in nature, although occasionally more important letters are 
handled in this manner. The routine types of letters include 
letters of inquiry, answers to letters of inquiry, letters ordering 
goods or services, letters that accompany remittances, and 

letters of acknowledgment. 

In many offices the department head checks all of the in¬ 
coming mail but assigns to one or more of his assistants the 
responsibility of writing answers to a number of the letters. 
He may give special instructions or suggestions on how the 
answers should be handled, but he does not dictate the exact 
wording of the answers. In some offices a different procedure 
is followed. The incoming mail is checked first by an assistant 
to determine which letters need to be referred to the head of the 
department and which ones can be handled by other employees. 

To be sure, an office worker is not asked to do this type of 
work unless the department head has learned by experience 
that the employee is competent in the art of letter writing. The 
letters that the office worker will be expected to write are not 
the most important that are to be written; but every business 
letter is sufficiently important to warrant the use of the greatest 
amount of care in getting out letters that are excellently 
styled, that show the best usage in modern letter writing, and 
that will be a credit to the firm for which they are written. 

Before Writing the Letter. A business letter is frequently 
ineffective because the person writing it is not fully acquainted 
with all the necessary details before he actually starts to con¬ 
struct the letter. All details pertaining to the subject should 
be known before the letter is started. If the essential facts 
are not known, they should be investigated. Notes may be 
made in the margin of the letter to be answered so that all 
necessary material will be available while the letter is being 
written. It is wise to have essential facts written down rather 
than to depend too much on memory, especially if the facts 
pertain to such matters as amounts, dates, names of persons, 
or other specific data. When the necessary information has 
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been gathered, the general plan and content of the letter should 
be thought out before the writing is actually begun. 

A person with little or no experience in writing business 
letters may find that it is wise to make a brief outline. Persons 
with more experience should not need a written outline, but 
they should make mental notes of the steps they are to follow. 

If writing letters without dictation is a regular part of a 
secretary’s duties, she should set aside a certain time during 
the day when she is least likely to be interrupted. That may 
be difficult, but in most offices there are certain times in the 
day when the callers, telephone calls, and other interruptions 
are not numerous. During those times it is best to write letters 
that need undivided concentration. Letters that are written 
amid a series of interruptions may be poorly done. 

The Five C’s. In the writing of effective business letters 
certain well-established and basic principles should always be 
followed. These basic principles are frequently referred to as 
“the five C’s’’ of letter writing. They are: 

1. Clearness (absence of misunderstandings) 

2. Conciseness (brevity) 

3. Completeness (adequacy) 

4. Courtesy (attitude) 

5. Correctness (accuracy in style and content) 

Clearness. The message in the body of a letter should be 
stated so clearly that there is no possible chance for a mis¬ 
understanding. Ambiguous statements that are likely to be 
misinterpreted or misunderstood should always be avoided. 
Vagueness leads to uncertainty on the part of the reader. 
Sentences without a definite meaning may cause confusion and 
frequently may tend to inject a note of insincerity in a letter. 
All words and phrases in the letter should be chosen carefully 
and used in reasonably simple, straightforward sentences. 

Conciseness. A business letter should be long enough to 
cover adequately the subject—and no longer. It should com¬ 
municate the thoughts of the writer in a simple, forceful style, 
and in as few words as possible without appearing to be too 
brief, too abrupt, or too curt. But an attempt should never be 
made to gain an appearance of businesslike directness by the 
use of a telegraphic style in which many of the small words 












The Office Employee May Be Expected to Compose Letters 


are omitted. The letter should be written as if it were an inter¬ 
esting, direct, conversation—one that is not too wordy or 
chatty, and yet one that is not painfully brief. 

Completeness. Writers of letters must be certain to in¬ 
clude all essential information. In doing this they must be 
able to discriminate between what is essential and what is 
irrelevant, and they must omit only the irrelevant. Concise¬ 
ness is important, it is true; but in endeavoring to be concise 
the writer should avoid omitting essential details. 

Courtesy. Being courteous is always important. Many 
writers, in the rush of handling their correspondence permit 
their letters to be blunt and dictatorial. They are seemingly 
concerned only with their own rights and profits. Courtesy in 
letter writing is as important as is courtesy in a face-to-face 
conversation and in a conversation over the telephone. It is 
expected. But courtesy must not be confused with flattery or 
fawning. Such elements in a letter are almost as distasteful as 
bluntness. The letter should carry a friendly touch, a con- 
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sideration for the point of view of the reader, that will tend to 
make the reader glad to have received it. 

Correctness. Everything about the letter should be cor¬ 
rect—the information, the English, the punctuation, and the 
general mechanical details. Errors, even errors in unimportant 
details, create an unfavorable impression and detract from the 
effectiveness of the letter. 

Beginning the Letter. The opening paragraph of the busi¬ 
ness letter is most important. If it is sufficiently attractive, 
the person receiving the letter will be glad to continue read¬ 
ing; if it is stilted, formal, and uninteresting, the reader may 
be placed in such a frame of mind that either he will not bother 
to read the remainder, or, if he does read it, he will not be 
favorably impressed. In so far as it is possible, the opening 
paragraph of a letter should be in an ordinary conversational 
style. Timeworn, formal phrases are not desirable in any part 
of the letter, but they are especially undesirable in the first 
sentence and the first paragraph. 

Beginning a letter with “we” or “I” should be avoided; 
such an introduction usually suggests that the writer is think¬ 
ing primarily of himself. The most acceptable beginnings are 
those in which the subject matter of the letter is expressed 
from the “you” rather than the “I-we” point of view. The 
opening sentence may be a pertinent question, a definite state¬ 
ment, or a courteous request. The following are a few examples 
of satisfactory opening sentences. Question: Have you had 
an opportunity to inspect the samples that were sent to you 
last week? Statement: You may be interested in knowing that 
we have enlarged our showroom. . . . Courteous request: Will 
it be possible for you to visit our offices in New York next 
Thursday? 

Closing the Letter. Of importance second only to that of 
the opening of the letter is the closing. A letter should be 
brought to a close much as is a conversation or a talk over the 
telephone—simply and courteously, without extra words or 
phrases and yet without being too abrupt. The closing sen¬ 
tence of the letter, if it is well written, may be the thing that 
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the reader really remembers. Consequently, this closing sen¬ 
tence is frequently used to suggest the action that it is desired 
that the reader take. As in the case of the opening sentence, 
the closing sentence may be in the form of a question, a rather 
definite statement, or a courteous request, such as “May we 
look forward to receiving your check early next week, or 
“Will it be possible for you to give us your decision on this 
matter by Friday?” or “You may be sure that the fairest 
possible adjustment will be made in this case. 


Stock Phrases. The stereotyped or stock phrases in letter 
writing are a thing of the past. Hoping to hear from you soon, 
beg to acknowledge, ultimo, instant, and dozens of other phrases 
and words equally objectionable are not found in letters com¬ 
ing from good business offices. Such phrases should be avoided 
at all times. The freshness, sincerity, and pleasantness of a 
letter are destroyed when the writer resorts to the use of such 
antiquated expressions. 

If the business letter writer will at all times try to place 
himself in the position of one carrying on a conversation, he 
will be likely to avoid these outmoded expressions. Not by 
the most extraordinary stretch of the imagination is it likely 
that a person will call on the telephone and start his conversa¬ 
tion by saying “I beg to acknowledge receipt of yours of,” and 
so on. A simple conversational style in a letter makes the 
letter acceptable to the person who reads it and tends to inject 
a ring of sincerity that is completely lacking in the letter that 
contains timeworn, trite expressions. 


The Tone of the Letter. The body of a good letter should 
consist of simple, easily understood words so arranged that 
they convey the meaning clearly, correctly, forcefully, and 
quickly. The letter should be short, attractive, and interest¬ 
ing. It should not, however, be so concise as to eliminate all 
of the personal feeling that gives the letter individuality. 

The letter is a reflection of the mental reactions of the 
writer. The recipient can quickly tell into which classification 
the letter falls—whether the message is persuasive, earnest, 
simple, insistent, buoyant, swaggering, formal, curt, sharp, 
boastful, confident, menacing, or merely dull. 
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Phraseology. Words in themselves may not be interesting; 
but when their meanings are known so that the appropriate 
words are carefully selected and used in effective sentences, 
they may be used to express vivid thoughts. There is a word 
for every shade of meaning the writer desires to convey— 
words that soothe or anger; words that are fresh, sharp, or 
dull; and words that frown, scorn, or scold. The letter writer 
should at all times try to use the correct word in expressing 
his thoughts. 

Words that arouse the imagination and enthusiasm of the 
reader because of their power to picture or to color what is 
being written are vivid words. When they are properly used, 
they create a most favorable response. Such vivid words have 
power that motivates because they appeal to the imagination. 

There are pictorial verbs, adjectives, and nouns. A vivid 
verb gives power. The average man’s vocabulary is limited in 
its number of verbs, yet the use of the more picturesque verbs 
in the English language tends to lend to a letter more than a 
proportionate share of dynamic power. Writers of advertising 
letters appreciate this fact and sprinkle their letters with such 
verbs as tickle, swoop, glimmer, glitter, beguile, snip, and sparkle. 

Simplicity in the Vocabulary. Simple words are easy to 
understand and are therefore more effective and impressive 
than long, pompous-sounding words. Short words should al¬ 
ways be used if possible. Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address, one of 
the most convincing speeches ever delivered, is largely made up 
of one-syllable words. Only three per cent of all the words in 
the address have more than three syllables. 

But a letter is not effective just because it contains simple 
words. In fact, the repetition of a few simple words brands the 
letter as the work of a novice. Unusual words and unusual 
constructions should not be avoided if they express the thought 
better than it can be expressed in a more conventional way. 

Interest of the Reader. The reader of a letter is interested 
in himself, his own business, and his own affairs more than he 
is interested in things that concern only the writer. For this 
reason the letter should be written from the point of view of 

the reader. 
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The writer will in part gain this end by avoiding the use of 
“I ” “we ” and “our,” and rephrasing the letter using you 
and “yoii.” Examples of “you” and “your” expressions con¬ 
trasted with “we” and “our” are; 


“You” — “Your” 

You perhaps feel that 
Your experience has shown 

You have found 

Haven’t you wanted to know 


“We” — “Our” 

We feel that this is 
In our opinion 
We believe that 
We will tell you 


The point of view of the reader, sometimes known as the 
“you” attitude, is not maintained simply by the use of such 
terms as “you” and “your.” The writer must put himself in 
the place of the reader and must write the whole letter from the 

reader’s point of view. 


Paragraphs. Paragraphing simplifies the reading of a letter 
and, at the same time, assists the reader in organizing the 
various ideas around the corethought with relative emphasis 

on each idea. 

Because an unbroken printed or written mass of informa¬ 
tion is tiresome to the eyes, paragraphing also serves as a 
mechanical means of resting the eyes. The frequent separation 
of ideas into short, crisp units, by double spacing or by double 
spacing and indention, tends to make the reading more inviting. 
Paragraphing, however, can be overdone. A series of short 
paragraphs may please for a while, but too many in the same 
letter become monotonous and make the letter appear to have 
been chopped into splinters. Too many short paragraphs also 
give to the letter a curt, staccato tone that is likely to be un¬ 
pleasant. Variety in paragraphing as well as emphasis on an 
important thought is gained by the use of a long paragraph in 
a letter that is otherwise made up of short paragraphs. 

Paragraphing cannot be determined solely on a basis of 
length. Unless the paragraphing follows the logical grouping 
of ideas around a corethought, the letter will sound either 
rough and jerky or slow and involved. The paragraphing 
must aid in the development of the main idea. 


Coherence. When all the thoughts in one paragraph are 
closely knit together, the paragraph possesses coherence. The 
ideas then move in natural sequence, and the reader is led 
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easily and smoothly from sentence to sentence. Coherence is 
facilitated by a careful selection of connectives. The repetition 
of important words and the use of link words and phrases 
tend to speed the thoughts of the reader smoothly onward. 
The following words may be used effectively as link words: 


for example 
still 

another 

further 

consequently 

although 

really 

second 


for instance 
in this way 
again 
finally 
hence 
in fact 

on the other hand 
specifically 


nevertheless 

accordingly 

naturally 

notwithstanding 

with this in mind 

certainly 

first 

because 


The use of any of these connectives should not interfere 
with the directness with which the message of the letter is 
handled. They are most effective if they are buried within 
sentences. Their use at the beginning or end of the sentence 
weakens the sentence structure. 


Emphasis. The message in a letter develops in sequence 
from the first sentence to the last. Somewhere in this line of 
thought the “key” idea must be expressed. The reader must 
not be allowed to overlook it. The writer must for this reason 
award this “key” idea a position of prominence—at the be¬ 
ginning or end of an important paragraph. If the writer will 
further emphasize the “key” idea by repeating it in a number 
of different forms, by giving it more space, or by repeating 
some of its significant words or phrases, the reader will more 

easily grasp its significance. 


Sincerity. The letter must possess a worth-while message, 
accurately stated through the use of effective English. Its 
sincerity must be at once evident the letter must have an 
honest ring. If insincerity is permitted to color the message 
in any way, the letter loses its force, even though the type¬ 
writing, letter style, and stationery are of the finest. 

The language must conform to the message; that is, the 
language must vary with the type of message. If the recipient 
is known, his personality will determine the line of attack in 
the message; if he is unknown, the writer must word his letter 
in quiet, dignified terms that will convince by their smcenty. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Why should an employee know how to write good business 
letters without dictation? 

2 Do executives expect office workers to write the mos 
important of the business letters of a firm. 

3 What should one do to plan properly a letter? 

4 ! What are the “five C’s” of letter writing? 

5. What is meant by clearness in letter writing? 

6. What is meant by conciseness in letter writing. 

7. Why is the opening paragraph of the business letter so 

important? , . 4 . 

8. What part of the body of the letter is second in importance. 

9 . Why should stock phrases be avoided in letter writing? 


10. What are vivid words? 

11. What is meant by the “you” attitude? 

12. Explain how paragraphing improves the reading quality 

of a letter. 

13. What is meant by coherence in letter writing? 

14 How may the “key” idea of a letter be emphasized? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In a certain business letter “we” and “our” are used as 
frequently as “you” and “your.” Is this evidence of a 

lack of the “you” attitude? 

2 Do you think that a business letter written in outline form 
(with numbered and lettered paragraphs such as those 
used in Army and Navy correspondence) would be more 
effective than the same letter written in ordinary para¬ 
graph form? 

3. “A letter cannot be both complete and concise.” Explain 
why you agree or disagree with this statement. 

EXERCISES 

1. Secure an actual business letter, consisting of several 
paragraphs, that you consider below average. Evaluate 
the letter according to the standards explained in this part. 
Write your specific criticisms. Then reiwite the letter. Be 
prepared to make a report on this exercise to the class. 

2. Secure an actual business letter that you consider quite 
satisfactory. List the characteristics of the letter that 
make it effective. 
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PROBLEM 9 

CORRECTION OF LEHER FAULTS 

Each of the following letter portions has at least one of 
the faults of letter composition discussed in this part. Read 
each item carefully to determine what is wrong; then rewrite it 
as you think it should be written. 

a. In regard to the motors these are being shipped from Ma¬ 
deira today addressed to you at your office and have some¬ 
body there to receive the shipment because it must be 
signed for and will you be sure to acknowledge by letter to 
me. 

b. In reply to your letter of July 10, we wish to advise that an 
examination of our records shows that your insurance policy 
is still in force. 

c. If you would specify more carefully on your orders that 
you want the latest models, it would save us a lot of trouble 
and expense. 

d. If you will send me a big order right away, it will help me 
to win a prize in the contest that our company is C 9 nducting 
and you will receive merchandise that is superior in quality 
at no higher price than you have been paying other dealers. 

e. We need the measurements of the windows in figuring the 
size these draperies should be. These figures are necessary 
so that we can make the draperies the correct size. 

f. Hoping it will be possible for you to give us your decision 
on this matter by Friday, we are 

g We are enclosing our check for $306.98 in full payment of 
invoice for $327.55 less return of $12.50 and discount of 
$6.27. (The error is in the amount of the invoice.) 

h. We want to tell you that we find our new publication ex¬ 
tremely interesting. 

i We desire herewith to acknowledge receipt of your esteemed 
favor of the 18th inst. We have given you credit for $75, 

the amount of the check enclosed, 
i There are two very good reasons why you should order 
these items immediately. Their quality is unusually high. 
You will wait a long time before you will be able to buy 
merchandise of this quality again. The price is very re^on- 
able. It has been several months since prices at this level 

have been quoted. 



Part 4. Types of Business Letters 

Office workers are ordinarily expected to write only the 
more routine types of letters. Occasionally, however, it may 
be necessary for them to write letters of a more important 
nature. It is therefore advisable for the office worker to be 
well acquainted with the essential features and outstanding 
characteristics of all the common types of letters. 

Letters of Inquiry, Reply, and Thanks. A letter of inquiry 
is written for the purpose of seeking information. Since spe¬ 
cific information is desired, the letter must be worded clearly. 
Questions must be asked in such a manner that their meaning 
cannot be misunderstood. If it is necessary to get data on a 
comprehensive subject or problem, a series of pointed ques¬ 
tions should be asked. Some writers suggest that questions in 
a series be numbered and indicated as separate paragraphs. 
Unless the inquiry is being sent to a business associate with 
whom there is frequent correspondence or unless the inquiry is 
for mutual benefit, the enclosure of a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope is a thoughtful gesture. 

An easy type of letter to write is a routine letter of inquiry. 
A two- or three-line paragraph is adequate to cover the ques¬ 
tion, “Please tell me the cost of your pamphlet ‘Management 
of an Office.’ ” A brief paragraph, plus the letterhead on the 
stationery and the signature, may fill all the requisites of a 
good routine letter of inquiry. 

The answer to a letter of inquiry should be brief, adequate 
in covering all the questions asked, and courteous. If a letter 
of inquiry lists a series of questions, the answers to them should 
preferably follow the same order. 

Letters of inquiry should be answered promptly. Prompt¬ 
ness is the actual proof of courtesy and gives a real opportunity 
to build goodwill. The reply that leaves the business the same 
day the inquiry is received is certaimto gain respect and has a 
better chance of achieving its pui‘pos^ for the interest of its 
recipient is still concerned with the problem at hand. 

Letters of thanks for helpful facts or suggestions are always 
appreciated. These letters should express sincere appreciation 
in simple English without any affectalfion. The recipient may 
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need other facts or information at some future time, and this 
possibility alone should emphasize the advisability of writing 
a letter of appreciation. Too often is a letter of thanks over¬ 
looked in the rush to do something else of less importance. 

Letters Ordering Goods or Services. A letter that is written 
to purchase goods or services is an order letter. The order 
should be clear in all its details, specific, and complete. Mis¬ 
interpretation means delay and inconvenience to both firms. 

Every order for goods should, unless there is some previous 
arrangement, show the following essential facts: quantity, 
price, catalog number (if there is one), destination of shipment, 
method of shipment, desired date of delivery (this determines 
the method of shipment, to some degree), and method of pay¬ 
ment. 

Order blanks are often distributed to regular customers by 
the vendor. It is quite common, too, for businesses to print 
their own order forms. The use of these specially prepared 
order blanks facilitates the accurate ordering of goods and 
eliminates the need for writing letters. 

Remittances. A letter that accompanies a remittance is 
always assured of a welcome. When the reader is receiving 
money, he is not likely to be critical of the form or content of a 
letter. A letter that is nothing more than a short message, 

“Enclosed is a check for $-- to cover the cost of 

goods purchased from you on -- " may be 

adequate. 

The writer of a remittance letter should remember, how¬ 
ever, that every outgoing letter plays its part in building the 
prestige of the business. A carelessly written remittance letter 
may not result in an immediate loss, but it will tend to decrease 
the reader’s confidence in the business and may affect the 
business relations in the future. 

Acknowledgment Letters. An acknowledgment letter, in 
general, expresses the thanks of the firm for an order, restates 
the order briefly, and tells the customer how and when the 
goods will be shipped. A letter of acknowledgment of an order 
for goods or services should be written and mailed on the day 



WIJfTHROP PlIBLISHING COMPANY 

......... 

341 EAST WASHINGTON 

WHEELING 3, WEST VIRGINIA 

September 1^, 1950 


Meredith Paper Company 
2385 Baymlller Street 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Gentlemen: 

Please ship us by Eastern Trucking Company 
the following items on which you gave us a quota¬ 
tion in your letter of September 10* 

20,000 Sheets 36 x 4B-180M White Special 

Opaque Text, Grain 36” way 
40,000 Sheets 30 x 43-122M Monarch M. E. 

Book 

17,500 Sheets 30 x 54-170M Lakeland Coated 

Book 

10,000 Sheets 39 x 54-222M Special Opaque 

£• E. Book 

135,000 Sheets 34 x 44-160M Green White 

City Mills Writing 

We are in immediate need of this order* 

Please telegraph us when the shipment will be 
started so that we can make our plans accordingly* 

Yours very truly, 

WINTHROP PUBLISHING COMPANY 

Charles M* Blake 
Purchasing Agent 
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the order is received. Such a procedure shows the appreciation 
of the concern for the confidence the customer has in the busi¬ 
ness. Orders from new customers, exceptionally large orders 
from old customers, and orders that the concern itself cannot 
fill must, of course, be handled differently. 

If an order is received with incomplete information, a letter 
of inquiry must be sent to ascertain the exact order. The 
inquiry must be tactfully worded so that the customer will 
give the needed additional information without feeling too 
much at fault. An assurance that more information will pre¬ 
vent delay and insure greater accuracy in filling the order will 
make the customer feel that the firm is exceedingly careful. 
At the same time the customer will not consider himself guilty 
of having made an error. 

One type of acknowledgment letter difficult to write is a 
letter admitting that the business is unprepared to handle an 
order at the time it is given. A reply should be promptly 
written to the customer with the message that only part of the 
shipment can be sent, or that the company is out of stock and 
that shipment will be deferred until a later (specific) date. 

If the delivery of the order is to be delayed, the letter of 
acknowledgment must minimize the inconvenience and delay 
to the customer without specifically calling it a disappointment. 
The customer must be made to feel that the delay will be 
offset by the quality of the goods he will receive in a compara¬ 
tively short time. He also must be made to feel that not only 
his order but also his willingness to co-operate in giving the 
concern an opportunity to overcome an unforeseen difficulty 
are appreciated. An expression of a desire to give him the best 
and promptest service possible makes the customer feel that 

the firm has a genuine interest in him. 


Adjustment Letters. Because it is human nature to err now 

and then, it is necessary with the same frequency to adjust 

errors Such adjustments are neither pleasant nor easy to 

handle. In all the difficulties that arise because of someone s 

blunder, however, little should be said about who is at fault. 

Most of the emphasis should be given instead to the hanffiing 
i .1 _wHfh fhp Iftast amovint of annoyance to those 
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affected. Unless a conciliatory spirit is made to prevail, good 
will is bound to suffer. 

There is a possibility that the business, the customer, or 
perhaps a third agency (a transportation company), is at fault; 
or it may be that both the business and the customer are at 
fault. The adjustment correspondent should know what to do 
in each case. He should know, first of all, how far he is per¬ 
mitted to go in making the adjustment. Regardless of liability, 
the company should be willing at all times to shoulder its 
share of any loss, and to see that the transportation company 
is compelled to do its fair share. 

Adjustments of complaints should be settled by personal 
interview whenever possible; but because of the question of 
time, distance, and expense, it is often necessary for a letter 
to serve as a substitute. The adjustment letter usually con¬ 
tains the following elements: 

1. A cordial acknowledgment of the letter with reference 
to the difficulty. 

2. An explanation expressing regret. 

3. A remedy for the difficulty. 


The facts should be set forth in a straightforward way with 
no show of anger and with no charges of incompetence or 
fault. An adjustment should be suggested and expressed in a 
tone that will reassure the customer. A grudging, negative 
tone will achieve far less for both parties concerned than will a 
positive, cheerful, and conciliatory desire to please, expressed 
in a persuasive and tactful manner. Yes, but what of it; We are 
at a loss as to what to do; Your unjustified complaint; You neg¬ 
lected to; It never happened before; and Your unsupported claim 
are expressions that will soon lose a customer, while a tactful 
adjustment of the matter, in all probability, will recoup any 
loss through subsequent sales to the same customer. Agree¬ 
ment with a customer does not necessarily mean the granting 
of his every wish. Expressions of concern, interest, desire to 
give satisfactory service, and let's fix the matter give a pleasing 
tone to a most unpleasant subject and are usually conciliatory 
in their effects. 

The customer’s share of the burden must be mentioned as 
tactfully and as impersonally as possible. Explanations must 
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be adequate so that the customer can see that justice has been 
rendered. The adjustment letter may close with a word to the 
effect that an unpleasantness of this type seldom occurs and 
that future service will undoubtedly be satisfactory. A re¬ 
quest for the opportunity (especially when the company is at 
fault) to show that it always tries to give satisfactory service 
is not out of place. 

Credit Letters. Modem business is built upon the founda¬ 
tion of credit. The success of credit transactions depends upon 
the three C’s, character, capital, and capacity, of the customer. 
These three—the customer’s character (desire for honest deal¬ 
ing), his capital (net worth), and his capacity (ability to pay)— 
are the real determining factors in the prompt payment of 
bills. Every business should check these factors before extend¬ 
ing credit to a customer. 

In answer to an application for credit, credit application 
forms are sometimes used. These forms are usually question¬ 
naires, exceedingly formal and appropriate for the type of 
information desired. A form of this type is usually sent to the 
customer with a courteous letter asking for a prompt return of 
the form filled in with the desired information. 

After the credit application form is returned by the cus¬ 
tomer, letters are sent to the references that he gives. The 
purpose of these letters is to ascertain the extent to which the 
company can place faith and confidence in a customer’s ability 
to pay for goods. They may be written to chambers of com¬ 
merce, banks, credit rating houses, and other concerns that 
have had dealings with the customer. They are worded in an 
impersonal style; but the questions are direct in order to obtain 
definite answers to certain relevant questions bearing upon 
the customer’s character, tj^e of business, capital, ability to 
pay, and promptness in paying. 

Fortimately, a letter refusing credit is not often written, 
for it is hard to write to a prospective customer and tell him 
that he cannot be trusted. The statement is not made in these 
words, of course. The customer is thanked for his order and 
told frankly why the business cannot extend credit to him. 
A possible solution (such as cash dealings) is offered, and the 
letter is brought to a quick conclusion with an expressed wish 



Sta^ulUtf PaUU Qo4tifLCUiuf 


J69 SMITH ROAD 
LIMA, OHIO 

October 21, 1950 


Mr* James J* Morton 
Morton Manufacturing Company 
2319 Main Street 
Cleveland 5> Ohio 

Dear Mr. Morton 

During the past two years we have placed several small 
orders with you. These orders have been shipped to us 
C.O.D. That has been satisfactory, for the amount involved 
was hardly large enough to justify your opening an account. 

Recently your representative Mr. Carter called upon us 
to ask us to stock your complete line of merchandise. We 
are considering doing so, but if we do, we would like to 
receive all orders on your usual credit terms. 

For information about our credit rating, we may refer 
you to the Merchants National Bank, of this city, with which 
we do business, and to the following firms from which we 
have been purchasing on open account; 

Randolph & Holmes, 429 Broad Street, Chicago 3> 
Illinois 

Smith Sales Corporation, 1234 Fourth Street, 

St. Louis 4, Missouri 

Jefferson Bros., 5489 Hewitt Avenue, Milwaukee 7 , 
Wisconsin 

We are enclosing a balance sheet that shows the condi* 
tion of our business at the first of this month. 

If you are willing to sell us on open account, will 
you please tell us the amount of credit that you will offer* 

Sincerely yours 

STANDLEY PAINT COMPANY 


D. L. Mason, President 




GME 

Enclosure 
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that credit can be extended at some later date. As favorable a 
picture as is possible under the circumstances should always 
be left with the prospective customer. 

Collection Letters. The purpose of a collection letter, as 
the name suggests, is to collect an outstanding account by 
encouraging or urging the customer to pay the money owed 
by him for services or goods already delivered. Customers 
fail to pay their obligations on time for various reasons: 

1. They disregard the due date of small amounts. 

2. They overlook debts because of poor business methods. 

3. They are chronically slow. 

4. They are temporarily embarrassed because of local con¬ 
ditions. 

5. They are verging on insolvency or are actually insolvent. 

6. They are deliberately fraudulent. 

Once a customer has established himself in the opinion of 
the business regarding his ability to pay and his desire to pay, 
it is clear as to what type of collection letter should be written. 
A collection letter is not unlike other letters, but it carries a 
serious message. The customer must be made to feel that it is 

to his interest to pay. 

Usually a statement, a formal notice, a series of form let¬ 
ters, and, finally, a series of strong personal letters constitute 
the collection sequence. The tone of each communication 
gradually grows more insistent until the desired results are 
obtained. The writer aims to collect quickly but to keep the 
customer in good humor. His courteous tone is beyond reason¬ 
able reproach. His appeal is successful to the extent that he 
is able to judge human nature. All of the letters of a collection 
series should avoid the appearance of being curt, for curtness 
takes on the sound of a dunning letter. A letter of moderate 
length expressed in a considerate manner will at least receive 

the consideration of being read. 

In the series, the first letter is usually a statement of the 
length of time the account has been overdue and the number 
of notices that have been sent. It is merely a letter of notifica¬ 
tion, The second letter inquires why no response has been 
made to previous correspondence. The third and fourth let- 




HOUSE OF FINE CLOTHING 

345 TREMONT STREET • DENVER 4, COLORADO 


October 3# 1950 


Mrs. Lawrence C* Craft 
4325 Mountain Drive 
Denver 11, Colorado 

Dear Mrs. Craft: 

Your balance of $42.85 represents 
charges of several months standing. You 
have been making occasional payments on 
your account, but your payments do not 
total enough to keep within the terms of 
our credit agreement. This agreement, 
as you will recall, required the payment 
In full for each month’s purchases by the 
tenth of the following month. 

If you C€innot send a remittance for 
the full amount due, please call at my 
office and let us discuss this matter to 
see if we can agree to a definite plan 
for monthly payments, say one fourth of 
the total amount each month, until the 
account is back on a regular monthly basis* 


Very truly yours. 


David 0. G-rimm 
Credit Manager 
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ters are a trifle more persistent and appeal to the debtor’s 
pride and sense of fair play. A reasoning tone is used through¬ 
out. Inducements for prompt payment—such as an offer per¬ 
mitting payment by installment, a filled-out check, or the 
enclosure of a coin card—may be offered. These inducements, 
however, should not offer favors that will tempt the debtor to 
delay further in the hope of gaining additional favors. The 
series may be as long as desired. The last letter of the series 
is usually a formal notification that the account will be placed 
in the hands of a lawyer. Sometimes, at this point, a business 
may send a telegram asking for some evidence of good faith in 
preference to taking court action. 

If adequate attention is paid to the “character” of a cus¬ 
tomer before goods are shipped to him on credit, the business 
may find that there is little occasion for collection letters. 

Sales Letters. The sales letter is an attempt to sell services, 
goods, or ideas. “If the goods cannot be sold, let us sell the 
idea of goodwill” is the motto of a good sales-letter writer. 
The goodwill may some day sell the goods. For this reason, 
it is doubly important to a business that its sales letters be 
well written. Of course, in one sense of the word, every letter 
should be equally well written, for every business letter affects 
goodwill and is therefore a sales letter. 

Before a sales letter is written, certain facts must be known 
by the writer: what there is to sell, who will be interested, and 
how he can be reached. The question that is the most difficult 
to answer is how to reach the customer. 

The structure and the function of a sales letter are much 
the same as that of any other business letter. The message 
must attract favorable attention, arouse interest, create desire, 
convince the reader, and, finally, stimulate the reader to act 
immediately. The whole effect of the letter may be lost if, 
during the reading, the interest lapses and the reader decides 
to defer a decision about the advisability of purchasing. 

The general principles of good letter writing apply here as 
well as in other letters. There are, however, certain things 
that must be avoided in this particular type of letter. They 

are: 
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1. “Scare” beginnings: Beware!, Fire!, Dangerous!, and the 

2. Unexpected, “brilliant” remarks, such as: ‘‘You wouldn’t 
want a WHALE, but how ’bout a FISH ' 

3. Negative suggestions. 

4. Weak generalities. , . , : 

5. Stereot 3 rped phrases, questions, axioms, and ideas. 

6. An overemphasis on I, we, our, and company. 


There are many successful ways of attracting the ® 

attention in a sales letter. Dr. Robert Ray Aumer in Effective 

Business English suggests the use of: 

“1. A significant fact 

2. An agreeable assertion 

3. A reference to current events 

4. An item of news 

5. A phrase of human interest 

6. A quotation or an epigram not overused 

7. A phrase that compresses the point of the letter 

8. A question 

9. A striking parallel 

10. A miniature testimonial 

11. The ‘if’ opening 

12. An action-picture or a little story 


There are also other effective ways of getting the reader 
to follow through the letter. The use of color may help to 
strengthen the initial impression—color in the stationery, color 
in the letterhead, color in the typewriter ribbon, and color in 
the illustrations printed on the stationery. 

The description following the initial sentence or paragraph 
should be vital. In the sale of goods this description may 
vividly portray physical appearance; that is, the size, shape, 
color, texture, or taste of the object offered for sale. In this 
connection it is often desirable to arouse an emotional feeling 
in the reader. Whenever possible, both the pleasure, or satis¬ 
faction, and the practicability of the object should be stressed. 
There is nothing so effective in breaking down sales resistance 
as an emotional appeal. It creates a desire and justifies the 
cost of goods as no other method of appeal does. Such an 
emotional appeal convinces the prospective purchaser and 
causes him to buy things for which he felt no immediate need 
before he read the letter. 
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The descriptions in a sales letter should also be dynamic. 
For instance, a vivid phrase concerning a piece of cloth, a 
sample of which may be found with the letter, carries a great 
deal of weight. This vividness turned into facts, figures, and 
warm scientific description greatly emphasizes the merits of 
the product. 

Action must be approached gradually, but once the crucial 
point is reached, the message must move rapidly to immediate 
action. The good sales-letter writer offers the reader induce¬ 
ments for action; he makes it easy for the prospective customer 
to act. “No money needed,” “article will be sent on approval,” 
“unqualified guaranty,” “to be paid in installments,” “offer 

good until _,” and “a special discount for immediate 

purchase” are only a few of the inducements that may be 
offered to a prospect to induce immediate action. 

An order blank to be filled out with check marks or a self- 
addressed and stamped envelope may win a prospect. The 
order or suggestion to “fill out and mail TODAY” or “Mail 
the enclosed card now” induces many prospective customers to 
act in order that they will not “miss this splendid opportunity.” 

Follow-up Letters. If a number of sales letters are written 
to the same prospective customers in a systematic campaign, 
those that follow the initial letter are known as follow-up 
letters. They follow up inquiries, stimulate action, introduce 
improvements, sell direct, keep the customer’s good will, and 
prepare him for future possibilities. 

There are several types of follow-up campaigns: the cam¬ 
paign series, the wear-out series, and the continuous series. 
The campaign series consists of a complete set of letters pre¬ 
pared in advance in a predetermined style to be sent to the 
customers in a fixed order one after the other until the series 
has been exhausted. In the wear-out series, sales letters con¬ 
tinue until the customer is “sold.” The continuous series is 
likely to be composed of the type of letter sent to people who 
are already customers. The series acts primarily to introduce 
improvements and to keep the customer’s good will. 

There are numerous variable factors in a follow-up series, 
such as the length of the letter, the length of the series, the 
intervals between mailings, the nature of the article, the size 
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of the mailing list, and the selling points. All of these variables 
must be considered in the organization of any follow-up system. 


Form Letters. Many business letters fall into a special 
classification known as form letters. A form letter is written so 
that it can appropriately be sent to thousands of projects. 
It possesses a certain personal or intimate ring; nevertheless, 
the ring or tone exists only for certain ears. For instance, a 
sales letter written to sell a car radio should be sent only to 
car owners. A sales letter offering a radio for Ford cars should 

be sent only to Ford owners. 

There are form letters and form paragraphs for many pur¬ 
poses: for sales campaigns, for collection, for inquiry, for ac¬ 
knowledgment, and for credit. These form letters also have 
their distinctive places in the management of a business. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What are the points of a good letter of inquiry? 

2. What is the relation between a good letter of inquiry and 
a reply? 

3. What information should be found in a good order letter? 

4. Under what conditions should an acknowledgment letter 
be used? 

5. When an order is received with incomplete information, 
what should be done? 

6. What type of letter is sent to a customer to notify him 
that the business is unable to handle the order received? 
What is the general tone of this type of letter? 

7. What is meant by a conciliatory spirit? 

8. Name the factors to be considered in writing a good letter 
handling an adjustment. 

9. What is the purpose of credit letters? 

10. Why do customers fail to pay their obligations when they 
are due? 

11. Does the reason for a customer’s failure to pay his obliga¬ 
tion when it is due in any way affect the type of letter that 
should be sent to collect the outstanding debt? 

12. What is a sales letter? Are all letters sales letters? 

13. Name some things to be avoided in a sales letter? 

14. What are follow-up letters? 
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15. Name three types of follow-up campaigns. 

16. Under what conditions would a concern use each of the 
three types of follow-up campaigns? 

17. For what purposes may form letters be used? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. If the information needed for the answer to a letter of 
inquiry will not be available for several days, what should 
the office worker do? 


2. Is it necessary to send a thank-you letter for every answer 
received to letters of inquiry? 


3. If a letter cannot be answered promptly, do you think it 
advisable to use on the answering letter a date that is 
earlier than that on which the letter is actually written? 


4. Which of the letters discussed in this part do you consider 
to be the most difficult to write? Why? 



it 


Every letter is a sales letter, 
lent true? 


9f 


In what sense is this state- 


PROBLEM 10 

LEHER OF INQUIRY 

In this problem and in Problems 11,12,13, and 14, you will 
assume that you are employed by Mr. John R. Brown, General 
Manager of Lee’s Hardware Store, 18 Main Street, Syracuse 
2, New York. All letters written in this office are in modified 
block form, with indented paragraphs and mixed punctuation. 

Write a letter to the Comer Stationery Store, First and 
Grove Streets, Buffalo 3, New York, asking them to quote prices 
and terms on 250 reams of bond paper and to submit samples. 
Specify weight, size, color, and finish. (If you are in doubt 
about these items, refer to Part 1 of Unit IV.) Type the com¬ 
pany name in all capitals. Make two carbon copies of the 

letter. 
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PROBLEM 11 

LEHER OF THANKS 

Mr. Brown has asked you to write a note on letterhead 
paper to Mr. Harry C. Zimmerman, New Brunswick Brick 
and Tile Company, 83 River Street, New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, thanking him for the two football tickets to the Rutgers- 
Lehigh game on December 7. These tickets were sent in 
acknowledgment for a favor Mr. Brown did that was wholly 
unrelated to his usual business activities. Mr. Brown and his 
wife are avid football fans. 


PROBLEM 12 

ORDER LEHER 

The following letter was received from the American Coal 
Company, 350 Emerson Avenue, Syracuse 3, New York: 

Lee’s Hardware Store 
18 Main Street 
Syracuse 2, New York 

Gentlemen: 

You asked to be notified when coal was at its lowest figure. 
Now is the time! We think it has reached the point when you 
cannot expect to receive further reduction. The coal you 
use is now selling for $10.75, with 50 cents a ton reduction for 
cash payment within fifteen days. 

If you are ready, we are also ready to supply coal of the 
highest quality. Please notify us promptly by telephone or 
card. We guarantee weight and prompt delivery. 

Sincerely yours, 

Albert Adams 

Write a letter placing an order for 75 tons. Type the com¬ 
pany name in all capitals with “John R. Brown, General Man¬ 
ager” typewritten under the signature. Make one carbon copy 
of the letter. 
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PROBLEM 13 

COLLECTION LEHER 

Rewrite the following letter with a more courteous note. 
Use only the typed company signature. Make one carbon 
copy of the letter. 


November 21,195- 

Rome Hardware Company 
Market Street 
Rome, New York 

Gentlemen: 

Under the date of November 11, we very nicely requested 
that you send us your check, immediately, in the amount of 
$62.55 to cover our invoice of August 11; but up to the present 
date we have not had the pleasure of a word from you. Our 
terms are 30 days, but this item is more than two months 
overdue. We, therefore, ask that you forward us a remittance 
at once. 

Yours truly, 

LEE’S HARDWARE STORE 


PROBLEM 14 

ADJUSTMENT LEUER 

Write a letter to Mrs. N. R. Anderson, 44 Commons, 
Brooklyn 9, New York. She wrote us that the electric percolator 
and the toaster that we sent her last week by parcel post were 
received in a damaged condition. In your letter express our 
regret that the items were received in this condition. Tell her 
we are willing to make an adjustment. Ask her whether the 
damage was such that she would be willing to accept an allow¬ 
ance or whether it was such that she would prefer to have the 

items replaced with others. 

Type the company name in all capitals. Make two carbon 
copies of the letter. 



UNIT V 

USING CORRECT ENGLISH 

Part 1. Business Speech 

Correct speech habits have an important influence upon 
one’s position as an office worker, for he who improves his 
English will improve his opportunity for advancement in busi¬ 
ness. Because errors and bad taste in the selection and use of 
words are so common in all forms of business communication, 
the average office worker tends to underestimate the need for 
correct speech habits. 

Too often mere carelessness has resulted in the most flagrant 
abuse of the English language. This is particularly true of 
English in spoken form. Voice, pronunciation, enunciation, 
diction, choice of words, mannerisms, and courtesy are phases 
of the problem of good business speech. 

The Idea and Its Expression. Illogical as it may sound, 
there are too many conversations in which nothing is said. 
Before one can carry on an intelligent conversation or dis¬ 
cussion, one must have something to say. When it is possible 
to plan a talk, the main ideas to be covered should be carefully 
analyzed and mentally outlined. 

Many misunderstandings in social and business communi¬ 
cations are due to the fact that too little care has been taken 
to present clearly and lucidly the full details of the topic being 
discussed. This situation arises from a lack of imagination on 
the part of the speaker, the use of fragments of thoughts or a 
colorless vocabulary, or perhaps laziness in not taking the 
time and the effort to present a point thoroughly. 

Good use of English involves more than freedom from errors. 
It involves convejdng spoken or written thoughts exactly as 
intended. Words, carefully chosen and placed together logi¬ 
cally, convey ideas and impressions that cannot be conveyed 
in any other way. A complete thought molded into a gram¬ 
matically sound and correct sentence carries weight and is 
easily understood. 
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Voice — Pace, Pitch, and Volume. The pace, pitch, and 
volume of the voice play an important part in maintaining 
the tranquillity of a discussion, "li^ile one should speak force¬ 
fully, with proper emphasis and expression, he should not 
speak too rapidly nor pitch his voice so high or so loud that it 
will disturb or cause annoyance. A loud, grating, or sharp 
penetrating voice unconsciously irritates a listener and causes 
either a lack of attention or an even more unfavorable reaction. 

Some speakers end sentences hastily or on a rising inflection, 
so that the listener is always in doubt as to what is expected 
in the way of a comment. A steady, even-pitched voice is a 
requisite of a good conversationalist. 

Pronunciation. The office worker should strive to use that 
pronunciation most readily understood and accepted in the 
office in which he is employed; the one that is most readily 
understood is the one that is spoken by most of the people in 
the community. For a person to do otherwise may raise the 
question of affectation. Affectation in speech indicates that 
one is striving to be different by speaking in a manner to which 
he is not accustomed under ordinary conditions. An assumed 
drawl or an unusual pronunciation of words may cause one to 
be labeled a snob. It is a mistake on the part of anyone to think 
that assumed manners of speech are attractive. 

One should be equally careful of committing errors in pro¬ 
nunciation that are attributed not to recognized dialects, but 
to carelessness. Among these are such errors as the dropping of 
“g” or the substitution of “k” in place of “g” in words ending 
with “ing,” the pronovmcing of words ending in “w” as “wr,” 
and the wrong emphasis on a vowel at the beginning of a word. 
It is an axiom that a word should not be used unless the user is 
perfectly certain of its pronunciation. 

Enunciation. Errors in enunciation are of two types — 
slurring of one word into another and improper sounding of all 
the syllables of a word. “Didyer” for “did you,” “gimme” for 
“give me,” “uster” for used to,” “whatjer” for “what did you, 
and “lemme” for “let me” are examples of slovenly speech. 
Quickly read over the group of words at the top of the next page 
and note whether it is difficult for you to enunciate distinctly 

each word of the pair. 
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cease-seize 

council-counsel 

decease-disease 

doze-those 

eminent-imminent 


irrelevant-irreverent 

picture-pitcher 

sense-since 

statue-stature-statute 

while-wild-wile 


Diction. The use, choice, and arrangement of words is known 
as diction. Business demands good diction. If we wish to speak 
or to write properly, we must choose words that are recognized 
as correct by authorities in English. We must choose words 
that will please the people to whom we address them and that 
will cause those people to respond the way we desire. 

To be proper, a word must be of modern usage, reputable in 
meaning, and in common national usage; in addition, it must 
assist in expressing a thought accurately, clearly, and forcefully. 
For example, an employee who addresses his superior as “Hey, 
Jones,” is likely to be thought of less well than is one who is 
more formal in his greeting. A telephone operator who says, 
“Yeah, I guess so,” will never prove to be quite as satisfactory 
as one who says, “Yes, I will find out, Mr. Brown.” In a 
similar manner, the easy, free conversation frequently carried 
on by office workers among themselves and very mild profanity, 
even though uttered in a quiet undertone to one’s self, are both 
very bad form. 


Colloquial Words and Expressions. Certain words and ex¬ 
pressions, while not considered to be correct, are accepted when 
restricted to informal communication. They frequently lend 
ease and naturalness to what is said and are recognized in the 
area of their use as colloquialisms. Examples are: 

The business had quite a number of large orders. 

The secretary had a date for the evening. 

The typist was not through with her work. 

Slang. Although colloquialisms are sometimes acceptable, 
slang and vulgar words cannot be condoned. Slang may be 
classified as invented words, legitimate words with slang mean¬ 
ing, and crude figurative expressions and contractions. Words 
or expressions of this type are used in direct defiance of all the 
approved rules of good diction. To give one a “pain in the 

neck” or to “get one’s goat” is an easy way for a lazy mentality 
to express itself. 
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Undoubtedly, the wide use of certain slang words and 
phrases has caused them to lose some of the undesirable quality 
that they had in the past; but even this gradual acceptance of 
heretofore improper words does not justify excessive use of 
slang. An office worker’s vocabulary that is limited to the usage 
of such nondescript words as “lousy,” “swell,” “guy”, and 
“punk” indicates a weak English background. 


Mannerisms. While one is expected to win the interest and 
hold the attention of a listener by appearing to be enthusiastic, 
alert, earnest, sincere, and mildly vigorous in speech, one’s 
mannerisms should not compete with the thoughts being con¬ 
veyed by the voice. An easy, natural body position causes the 
listener to concentrate on what is being said; it does not attract 
attention to the speaker. Undesirable mannerisms include the 
extreme use of the hands for gestures and unnatural use of the 
eyes and distortions of the facial muscles. Such habits are as 
undesirable as quick, jerky, nervous speech with annoying 
pauses or indistinct speech. Because of nervousness, slow 
thinking, or thoughtlessness, some people slip into the conver¬ 
sation various sound effects or unnecessary expressions, such 
“uh,” 


as 


“er,” and “and ah.” 


Courtesy in Business Speech. When you pause for an ex¬ 
change of viewpoints, listen to what is being said and avoid 
interrupting the speaker until he has expressed his thought. 
It is very annoying to speak to someone who neither listens 
nor permits you to express your viewpoint to the best of your 
ability. Any listlessness, either while speaking or listening, is 
unpardonable. 

One should be tactful in selecting the right moment for 
opening a conversation. Do not interrupt a conversation to 
start a discussion. Never ask a question or discuss a point 
with an individual who is upset or who may not want to discuss 
the matter with you at the time. Select the moment that seems 
most propitious for a pleasant, successful discussion. A smile 
or pleasantry is always a helpful opening. 

It is as much a skill to be a good listener as it is to be a good 
talker. Much of our learning and progress must come from 
observation and study. Learning depends upon the right 
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attitude of mind — the attitude of listening and watching as 
well as doing. If you find yom-self bursting with words, you 
may be a likable, impulsive, enthusiastic person, but you will 
mis s an important opportunity for growth. Your co-workers 
may be just as enthusiastic, and their ideas may be even better 
than those you have to offer. Listen to advice listen for 

instructions — listen for ideas — listen ! 

Courtesy, coupled with the vividness of your vocabulary, 
the accm-acy with which you select your words, and the terms 
used to express your thoughts completely and concretely will 
aid much in developing the effectiveness of your conversation. 


Office Reference Books. In striving for effective English, 
both oral and written, the clerical office worker has occasion 


to use reference books of various kinds. Other reference books 
are used in the office to secure unusual items of information 
or to verify the accuracy of questionable items. 


Dictionary. The dictionary gives information as to how 
to spell and to pronounce a word, when to capitalize it, and 
how to divide it into syllables. If there is more than one ac¬ 
cepted method of spelling a word, it gives the varied spellings 
and indicates the one that is preferable. If the word serves as 
more than one part of speech and if one is pronounced differ¬ 
ently from the other, this variation is also indicated. It also 
indicates the classification of some words as being slang, out- 
of-date, peculiar to some dialects, or colloquial. 

Furthermore, the dictionary gives such grammatical in¬ 
formation as irregular plurals of nouns, cases of pronouns, 
comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives and adverbs, 
and the principal parts of verbs if they are irregular or if for 
some other reason it seems desirable to give them. The dic¬ 
tionary also indicates the proper use of the hyphen in compound 
words. It frequently gives some synonyms and antonyms 
and information about the source of words. Four of the most 
widely used dictionaries are: 

Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Language, G. & 
C. Merriam Company. 

Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary, G. & C. Merriam Company, 

New Standard Dictionary of the English Language, Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

Practical Standard Dictionary, Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
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Special Dictionaries. Students entering certain offices will 
frequently find that unusual technical words are used ex¬ 
tensively in that particular type of business. Hence, special 
dictionaries that deal mainly with definite occupational terms, 
such as medical, musical, engineering, legal, religious, and 
chemical terms, are helpful. The following are two of the many 
specialized dictionaries: 

Law Dictionary, Lawyers’ Co-operative Publishing Company. 

Medical Dictionary, P. Blakiston’s Son & Company. 

Books of Synonyms and Antonyms. The ability to 
speak and write well, using forceful words, is a valuable asset. 
One’s knowledge is often judged by his selection of words 
and phrases used to express his ideas. A book of synonyms 
is a cross-referenced alphabetical list that is arranged by the first 
word of a group of words of about the same meaning and that 
contains the explanation and the differentiation of the uses and 
meanings of the words in the group. A book of antonyms is 
similar to a book of synonyms except that opposites are ex¬ 
pressed instead of kindred words. Some of the better known of 
these books are: 

Crabb’s English Synonyms, Grosset & Dunlap. 

Allen’s Synonyms and Antonyms, Harper & Brothers. 

Femald’s English Synonyms and Antonyms, Funk & Wagnalls Com¬ 
pany. 

Webster’s Dictionary of Synonyms, G. & C. Merriam Company. 

Thesaurus. A thesaurus is similar to a book of synon 3 nns 
except that the words and the phrases are arranged according 
to thoughts, emotions, or ideas. The one book in this field is 
Roget’s Thesaurus of English Words and Phrases, published by 
Garden City Publishing Company, Garden City, New York. 

Style Books. Books of this type give correct usage with 
regard to such matters as punctuation, capitalization, use of 
figures, and italics. They are especially valuable to typists 
working on reports. Widely used style books are: 

A Manual of Style, The University of Chicago Press. 

United States Government Printing Office Style Manual. 

Almanacs. Almanacs contain a vast amount of informa¬ 
tion on all sorts of subjects, such as recent statistics on agricul¬ 
ture, politics, sports, education, election returns, population, 
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tides, and a host of other information that can be referred to 
through an elaborate alphabetic index. The most commonly 
used almanac is The World Almanac, published by the New 

York World Telegram. 

Gazetteers and Atlases. A gazetteer is a geographical dic¬ 
tionary and book giving, in alphabetic order, the names and 
descriptions of towns, villages, cities, rivers, mountains, and 
countries. A gazetteer section is included in the larger dic¬ 
tionaries. 

An atlas, on the other hand, is a collection of maps and 
statistical information in regard to populations and areas that 
are arranged in book form. Such a book may be an atlas of the 
world, of a country, of a state, of a county, or a city. The 
World Atlas, published by Rand McNally & Company, is 
commonly used in business offices. 

A gazetteer uses words to give geographical information; an 
atlas uses map pictures for the same purpose. 

Encyclopedias. Encyclopedias fall into two classes, general 
and specialized. The value of a general encyclopedia is that it 
provides information on a great number of subjects in an 
authoritative, compact, convenient form. Because no other 
single reference book can offer the answers to so many questions, 
it is often wise to start an inquiry with the encyclopedia, unless 
such answers are known to exist in some specialized book. 

Outstanding general encyclopedias are: 

New International Encyclopedia, Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
(Supplemented annually by New International Year Book) 

Encyclopaedia Britannica, Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc. 

Columbia Encyclopedia (one volume), Columbia University Press. 

The following are examples of a few of the specialized en¬ 
cyclopedias : 

Dictionary of the United States History, Historical Publication Com¬ 
pany. 

Encyclopedia of Education, The Macmillan Company. 

Encyclopedia of Banking and Finance, Bankers Publishing Company. 

Encyclopedia of Textiles, E. Weyhe. 

Other Reference Books. Other reference books that are 
used for special purposes are discussed in other parts of the 
textbook that follow. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What is the cause of many misunderstandings in social and 
business communications? 

2. Why are the pace, pitch, and volume of the speaker’s voice 
important? 

3. What is meant by affectation in speech? 

4. Give examples of errors in pronunciation that are the 
result of careless speech. 

5. What are the two types of errors in enunciation? 

6. What is diction? 

7. When are colloquial words and expressions acceptable? 

8. What are mannerisms? 

9. What is the relation between courtesy in speech and tact? 

10. What use would an office worker make of a book of syno¬ 
nyms and antonyms? 

11. What information can be found in a manual of style? 

12. In what way is a gazetteer different from an atlas? 

EXERCISES 

1. From the list of proper speech habits presented in this part, 
select the five that you consider to be the most important. 
List them in the order of their importance. Be prepared 
to discuss and defend in class discussion the importance 
of the habits that you have selected. 

2. Make a list of words and expressions in everyday use by 
your classmates that illustrate the slurring or improper 
sounding of syllables. What suggestions might be followed 
by students to overcome this bad habit? 

3. Make two lists of words, one including colloquial words 
and expressions and the other including the slang words 
and expressions that you hear about you daily. Opposite 
each slang expression, write its equivalent meaning in good 
English. 

PROBLEM 15 

EFFECTIVE BUSINESS SPEECH 

Your instructor will select several members of the class to 
make short talks on business subjects of interest to students 
in this course. In preparation for this assignment use the 
check list on page 117 as a reminder of the characteristics of 
effective speech. This check list will also aid you in rating 
other students who are called upon to speak to the class. 
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The Idea and Its Expression 

Did the speaker — ., • . -^9 

1. have a clear-cut idea of his topic. 

2. indicate clearly each main point? 

3. express his thoughts clearly? 

4. succeed in developing each point adequately 

Voice — Pace, Pitch, and Volume 

Did the speaker — , . , • o 

5. talk forcefully, with proper emphasis and expression ' 

(Did the speaker talk too rapidly? too slowly? 

Did the speaker pitch his voice too high? too low? 

Did the speaker talk with too much volume? with too 

little volume?) 

Pronunciation 

Did the speaker — 

6. pronounce all words correctly? 

(What words were mispronounced?) 

Enunciation 

Did the speaker — 

7. use correct enunciation? 

(What words or expressions were incorrectly enun¬ 
ciated?) 

Diction 

Did the speaker — 

8. have good diction? 

(What words or expressions were not well chosen?) 

Colloquial Words and Expressions 

Did the speaker — 

9. avoid colloquial words or expressions? 

(What colloquial words or expressions were used?) 

Slang 

Did the speaker — 

10. avoid undesirable slang expressions? 

(WTiat undesirable slang words or expressions were 
used?) 

Mannerisms 

Did the speaker — 

11. use gestures that contributed to effective expression? 

12. avoid distracting'mannerisms? 

(Were mannerisms such as the following used: extreme 
use of hands for gestures; unnatural use of the eyes; 
distortions of the facial muscles; frequent shifting of 
position; distraction through obvious use of notes; and 
unnecessary use of such expressions as “uh,” “er.” 
and “and ah”?) 
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PROBLEM 16 

OFFICE REFERENCE BOOKS 

In the coi^se of a day’s work it is necessary for you to look 
up the folloynng items in reference books. On a sheet of paper 
supply the information indicated below and for each group of 
items state the source of your information. 


1 . 

2 . 


3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 




10 . 

11 . 


What is the population of Philadelphia, and how does it 
compare with the other large cities of the coimtry? 


The meaning of each of 

a. accessible 

b. achievement 

c. crystalize 

d. distribution 

e. indispensable 


the following words: 

f. peremptory 

g. pulmonary 

h. questionnaire 

i. schedule 

j. supersede 


The exact quotation that sounds something like the fol¬ 
lowing, and the name of the person who said it: “I have but 
one life for my country.” 

The names of the senators from your state. 

Background of the term horsepower. 

The names of five counties in your state and the county 
seat of each. 


Synonyms for the following words: 


a. adverse 

b. ally 

c. alter 

d. device 

e. guarantee 


f. pertinent 

g. area 

h. break 

i. custom 

j. feat 


Ten of the largest cities in your state and states adjacent 
to your state. Arrange the names of the cities in order of 
size and give the population of each according to the last 
census. 


Today the following words were misspelled. What is the 
correct spelling? 

a. Czecholovakia ^ c. Wilkes Barre 

b. Phillipines d. Cincinatti 

e. Milwalkee 


What types of information does the encyclopedia give on 
the steam engine? 

In what year and where was John Foster Dulles bom? 



Part 2. Grammar 


In speaking or in writing, grammar plays a most important 
part. A command of the rules of grammar is necessary if the 
office worker is to meet adequately the responsibilities placed 

upon him. 

While it is assumed that a student of clerical office practice 
will have studied grammar, it nevertheless seems wise at this 
point to review briefly the most bothersome phases of the 
subject. 

Grammar is a study of the words of a language but par¬ 
ticularly a study of the relationship of those words to one 
another. Words are divided into eight classifications that are 
known as parts of speech. These classifications are: noun, pro¬ 
noun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, and 
interjection. 

Nouns. A noun is a word that is used as a name. There are 
two types of nouns: common and proper. A common noun is a 
name that is common to all individuals, places, or things of a 
group. Examples of common nouns are: trees, hats, and ta¬ 
bles. A proper noun is a name that distinguishes an individual, 
a place, or a thing from all others in the group. Examples of 
proper nouns are: Alexander Graham Bell, New York, and 
Empire State Building. A distinction between the two kinds 
of nouns is important because a proper noun is capitalized. 

A commoi\ noun that names a group is called a collective 
noun. Examples of collective nouns are: company, crowd, 
jury, and group. A collective noun may be used to express 
either unity or plurality. 

Pronouns. A pronoun is a word that is used instead of a 
noun. Most of the office worker’s problems with pronouns 
arise from the use of personal and relative pronouns. 

Personal Pronouns and Their Antecedents. Pi. personal 
pronoun is a pronoun that shows by its form whether it repre¬ 
sents the speaker (first person), the person spoken to (second 
person), or the person spoken of (third person). The antecedent 
of a pronoun is the noun for which it stands. The pronoun 
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must be in agreement with its antecedent in person, number 

and gender. There are several special problems that often 
disturb office workers. These are: 

1. When two or more singular antecedents of a pronoun 
are connected by and, the pronoun must be plural, as: 

The filing clerk and the calculating machine operator have 
had their pay increased. 

If, however, the antecedents are merely different names for 
the same person or thing, the pronoun must be singular, as: 

The well-known author and critic has received his award. 

2. When two or more singular antecedents of a pronoun 
are connected by or or nor, the pronoun must be singular, as: 

Either Mary or Jane must bring her notebook. 

If one of the antecedents is plural, it should be placed last, 
and the pronoun should be plural, as: 

Neither the general manager nor his secretaries realized that 
they had so little time. 

3. If the antecedent of a pronoun is a collective noun that 
expresses unity, the pronoun must be singular, as: 

The committee quickly reached its decision. 

If the collective noun refers to the individuals or parts that 
make up a group, however, the pronoun of which it is the 
antecedent must be plural, as: 

The jury could not agree on their verdict. 

% 

4. The number of an antecedent is not changed when it is 
followed by such connectives as in addition to and as well as: 

The boy, as well as his brothers, did his duty. 

5. Since there is no third-person, singular-number, com¬ 
mon-gender pronoun, the masculine he, his, or him is generally 
used when the antecedent requires such a pronoun, as: 

Each office worker must do his best. 

When it is especially desirable to convey accuracy, both mas¬ 
culine and feminine pronouns may be used, as: 

Every employee should be careful about his or her personal 
appearance. 
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Relative Pronouns. A relative pronoun is one that joins 
a subordinate clause to its antecedent. Who, which, what, and 
that (with their declined forms) are the relative pronouns. For 

example: 

I visit the man who is ill. 

The compound relatives, which perform the same function 
as do their single relatives, are whoever, whosoever, whichever, 
whichsoever, whatever, and whatsoever. 

Employees face two basic problems in using relative pro¬ 
nouns: using the correct relative with reference to persons 
and things, and using the correct case form. Who refers to 
persons, and sometimes to highly trained animals; which 
refers to animals or things; that refers to persons, animals, 
or things. 

Who, whoever, and whosoever are in the nominative case and 
are the correct forms when a relative is used as the subject of a 
subordinate clause, as: 

Mr. Williams is a man who can do the job. 

Whose is in the possessive case and is used as is any posses¬ 
sive, as 

Whose hat is this? 

Whom, whomever, and whomsoever are in the objective case 
and must be used when a relative pronoun is used as the object 
of a verb or preposition, as: , 

Give it to whomt X 

Case of the Pronoun Aftej/oe. The same case must be 
used after the verb be in any^f its forms (am, are, is, was, 
were, be, being, have been) as app^rs before it. This is usu¬ 
ally the nominative case. When the object of a transitive verb, 
however, precedes the infinitive to be, the objective case must 
follow it. For example: 

It was she. (not her) j 

If I were he. (not him) > 

Did you expect those ruffians to be theml (not they) 

Adjectives. An adjective is a word that is used to modify a 
noun or a pronoun. There are two types of adjectives: de¬ 
scriptive or qualifsdng adjectives, and limiting or definitive 
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adjectives. A descriptive adjective names some quality of or 
describes the person or object expressed by the noun or pro¬ 
noun that it modifies, as: pretty girl, handsome child, white 
frock. A definitive adjective points out or expresses the number 
or quantity of the object named by the noun or referred to by 
the pronoun, as: eight people, this book, that desk, ten pages. 

Proper Adjectives. Proper adjectives are those derived 
from proper nouns, and they are always capitalized, as: Mas¬ 
sachusetts delegation or Kenney treatment. 

Comparison of Adjectives. Comparison is the inflec¬ 
tion of an adjective to indicate an increasing or decreasing 
degree of quality, quantity, or manner. These degrees of com¬ 
parison are positive, comparative, and superlative. 

The positive degree is expressed by the simple form of the 
adjective, as light. 

The comparative degree is used to compare two objects. The 
comparative degree of almost all adjectives of one syllable, 
and of a few of two syllables, is formed by adding r or er to the 
simple form. The comparative degree of most adjectives of 
two or more syllables is formed by placing more or less before 
the simple form of the adjective, as: more beautiful or less use¬ 
ful. 

The superlative degree is used to compare three or more 
objects. The superlative degree of most adjectives of one 
syllable, and some of two syllables, is formed by adding est, 
as lightest. The superlative degree of most adjectives of two or 
more syllables is formed by placing most or least before the 
simple form of the adjective, as: most satisfactory or least at¬ 
tractive. 

Some adjectives are compared irregularly. The following 
are a few: 

Positive Comparative Superlative 

good better best 

much more most 

little less least 

far farther farthest 

Articles. A, an, and the are called articles. A and on are 
indefinite articles as they merely limit the noun to any one in 
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a class, as: a person, an application. The is called a definite 
article because it singles out a particular person or thing in a 

class, as: 

The person in charge read the application. 

Verbs. A verb is a word that shows action or state of being 
of the subject. Verbs are classified as transitive and intransitive. 

A transitive verb is one that requires an object to complete 
its meaning. The object may be a noun or a pronoun and it 
must be in the objective case. The object is used to complete 
the meaning of the verb, as: 

He reported the meeting. 

To determine the object of a transitive verb, ask “What?” 
or “Whom?” after it. 

An intransitive verb does not require an object to complete 
its meaning, as: 

The light shines, or The boy ran. 

Many verbs may be used both as transitive and intransitive 
verbs. For example, in the sentence “The boy ran,” ran is an 
intransitive verb requiring no object. The verb “ran” may, 
however, be used as a transitive verb, as: 

The boy ran a race. 

Here race becomes the object of the verb ran and the verb 
becomes transitive. 

Some verbs, however, may be used correctly only as in¬ 
transitive verbs. Sit, lie, and rise are examples of verbs that 
are always intransitive as they permit of no object, while set, 
lay, and raise are examples of verbs that are always transitive 
because they require an object to complete their meaning. 
Sit and set, lie and lay, and rise, arise, and raise are words that 
may give the office worker trouble because they are frequently 
misused. 

Voice of Verbs. Voice indicates whether the subject of the 
verb is the doer of the action or the receiver of the action that 
is expressed by the verb. A verb in the active voice identifies 
the subject as the doer of the action, as: 

The new employee typed the letter. 
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A verb in the passive voice identifies the subject as the re¬ 
ceiver of the action, as: 

The letter was typed by the new employee. 

Any transitive verb may be used in either the active or the 
passive voice. 

In the independent clauses of a compound sentence or in 
a series of related statements, verbs of the same voice should 
be used. This is known as parallel construction. Thus, 

Correct: The executive dictated the letter and the stenog¬ 
rapher transcribed it. 

Incorrect: The letter was dictated by the executive and the 

stenographer transcribed it. 

The Participle. A participle is a verb form used as an 
adjective and having the double function of verb and adjective. 
There are three forms of the participle: present, past, and 
perfect. The present participle is formed by adding ing to the 
simple form of the verb. It expresses action as being in prog¬ 
ress, usually at the same time as some other action. It is used 
as an adjective and at the same time retains some of the prop¬ 
erties of a verb in that it usually requires an object, as: 

The clerk operating the adding machine is new here. 

In this sentence operating is an adjective modifying the 
noun clerk; it is also a verb taking the object adding machine. 

The past participle expresses action prior to that of the 
governing verb. It is usually formed by adding d or ed to the 
present tense of the verb. It is frequently used as an adjective, 
as: 

The clerk, disturbed by others, did not complete all her 

work. 

The perfect participle is formed by combining being, having, 
or having been with some other participle, as: 

Having written the letters, she was free to go. 

In the preceding sentence the perfect participle having 
written modifies the subject of the sentence she. A common 
error is that of a participial phrase at the beginning of a sen¬ 
tence that does not modify the subject. This error is referred 

to as a dangling participle. 
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Incorrect: Having completed the statement, it was time to 

file the letters. 

Correct: Having completed the statement, she proceeded 

with the next task of filing the letters. 

Infinitives. An infinitive is a form of the verb that asserts 
nothing, but merely names in a general way the action or the 
state of being. It is usually recognized by the word to placed 
before the verb, as to he, to walk, to talk, to cry. The “to,” known 
as the sign of the infinitive, must never be separated from the 
verb by any other word. The infinitive may be used as a 
noun and, as a noun, may be used as the subject of a sentence, 
as a predicate noun, or as the object of a verb. It may also 
be used as an adjective or an adverb. 

The sign of the infinitive is omitted after such verbs as bid, 
dare, feel, see, need, help, hear, let, and make, as: 

She made him close the door. 

Mode. Mode is that property of a verb that indicates the 
manner in which the action or state is expressed. The three 
modes are: indicative, imperative, and subjunctive. 

The indicative mode is used in asserting something as a fact 
or in asking a question. The imperative mode is used in ex¬ 
pressing a command, a request, or an entreaty. 

The subjunctive mode is used in expressing a doubt, a wish, 
a future contingency, or a supposition contrary to reality. The 
subjunctive mode should be used to express a supposition or a 
wish contrary to reality in sentences referring to the present 
time. Were, not was, should be used in such sentences, as: 

Correct: If I were tall, I could reach the book. 

Incorrect: If I was tall, I could reach the book. 

A condition contrary to reality in the past is expressed by 
had been, as: 

If the teacher had been in the room, this might not have 

happened. 

Tense. Tense denotes the time of the action. There are 
three primary tenses: present, past, and future. The present 
tense of a verb is used to denote the present time. It is also 
used in expressing a general truth or that which is generally 
customary. The present tense is also used for the past to 
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describe more vividly what took place in past time. This is 
known as historical present, as: 

Washington crosses the Delaware and immediately attacks 
Trenton. 

The past tense denotes past time, as: 

We shipped your order yesterday. 

The future tense denotes that which will take place in the 
future. The future tense is expressed by using shall or will 
with the present form of the verb, as: 

I shall go early. You will arrive on time. She will come in at 
eight o’clock. 

One of the most frequent errors that is made in oral busi¬ 
ness speech is in the use of will where shall should be used, 
and occasionally the use of shall where will should be used. 
The future tense may be used to express simple futurity or it 
may be used to express determination or promise. Simple 
futurity is denoted by using shall with the first person, and 
will with the second and the third persons, as: 

I shall be happy to see you when you arrive. 

He will be home early. 

If determination or promise is to be expressed, reverse the 
rule for futurity. Use will with a first-person subject, as: 

I will be there without fail. 

Use shall when the subject is in the second or the third 

persons, as: 

He shall certainly go. 

They shall return tomorrow. 

In asking questions, shall is used when the subject is in the 
first person (I, we), as: 

Shall we go? 

When the subject is in the second or third person, either 
shall or vrill should be used, depending upon which form is 

expected in the answers, as: 

Will you write the letter? (Answer expected: I will write 
the letter.) 

Shall you miss your friends when you move? (Answer ex¬ 
pected: I shall miss my friends.) 
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In addition to the primary tenses, there are three verb 
phrases that are known as the perfect tenses and that repre¬ 
sent completed action or being. They are the present perfect, 
the past perfect, and the future perfect. The present perfect 
tense denotes an action or an event completed at the present 
time. It is formed by placing have or has before the perfect 
participle, as: 

I have read several books. 

He has studied his lesson. 

The past perfect tense denotes an action or an event com¬ 
pleted at or before a stated past time. It is formed by placing 
had before the perfect participle, as: 

I had completed that work before you came in. 

We had assumed that to be true even before we heard from 

you. 

The future perfect tense denotes that an action or an event 
will be completed at or before a stated future time. It is formed 
by placing shall have or will have before the perfect participle, 
as: 

I shall have gone before you arrive. 

He will have reached his destination before you can get there. 

Whether shall have or will have is used depends upon the 
basic rule given for the use of shall and will. 

To the Student. At this point in your review of grammar, 
you may, if your teacher directs, answer Questions on Text Nos. 
1-15 in Group A on page 1S5 and complete Problem 17 on pages 
135-137. 

Agreement of Verb and Subject. The agreement of verb 
and subject is a problem that causes some trouble for the 
office worker. 

A verb must agree with its subject in person and number. 
The verb to he has person and number forms, as: I am, you 
are, he is, we are, you are, and they are, I was, you were, he 
was, we were, you were, and they were. Other verbs have only 
one inflection for number and person. When the subject is in 
the third person, singular number, a verb or an auxiliary in the 
present or the present perfect tense must end in s, as: 
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Mr. Jones dictates very rapidly. 

Miss Williams has been employed here for years. 

A very common error made by office workers is the use of 
a singular verb with a plural subject. 

1. When the verb and the subject have become separated 
in the sentence, special care must be exercised to see that the 
verb is made to agree with its subject. A common error is to 
make the verb agree with the word near it rather than with 
the real subject, as: 

The activities of the board at its meeting are expected to be 
interesting. 

2. If a subject is plural in form but singular in meaning, a 
single verb is required. 

The news has been good. 

3. Two or more singular subjects connected by or or nor 
require a singular verb. 

Neither Mary nor John is at the office. 

4. When two or more subjects connected by or or nor differ 

in number, the plural subject is placed nearest the verb, and 

the verb agrees with the plural. 

Neither the office manager nor the clerks are to have the 
day off. 

When two or more subjects connected by or or nor differ in 
person, the verb must agree with the subject that is nearest 

it, as: 

Either you or I am at fault. 

It is frequently better, however, to rephrase the sentence so 
as to use a verb with each subject, as: 

Either you are at fault or I am. 

5. Two or more singular subjects connected by and require 
a plural verb. 

The typewriter and the adding machine are both in need of 
repair. 

6. W^en the subjects connected by and refer to the same 
person, a singular verb must be used. 

The great lecturer and author is on his way home. 
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7. When the subjects connected by and represent one idea 
or are closely connected in thought, a singular verb should be 
used. 

Crackers and cheese is a popular dessert. 

8. When either or both of the subjects connected by and 
are preceded by each, every, many a, etc., a singular verb is 
required. 

Each clerk and bookkeeper is expected to come in early 

next week. 

9. When one of two subjects is in the affirmative and the 
other in the negative, the verb agrees with the one in the 
affirmative. 

The manager, and not the clerks, is planning to be there. 

10. The number of a subject is not affected by words con¬ 
nected to it by as well as, and also, in addition to, etc. 

John, as well as his father, is expecting to go. 

11. When a collective noun expresses unity, a singular verb 
is used, as: 

The jury is asking that a point be clarified. 

When a collective noun expresses disunity or that the indi¬ 
viduals are acting separately or independently, a plural verb is 
used, as: 

The jury were out a long time but they failed to reach a de¬ 
cision. 

Contractions. Contractions may be used (a) in letters to 
people with whom the writer is on a plane of informal ac¬ 
quaintance, or (b) in sales letters to add a personal tone. In 
writing contractions, it should be remembered that don’t, 
the contraction of do not, is plural and is used with plural 
nouns and with the pronouns I, we, you, and they. Doesn’t, the 
contraction of does not, is singular and is used with singular 
nouns and the pronouns he, she, and it, as: 

It doesn’t bother me much but I don’t like it. 

Adverbs. An adverb is a word used to modify a verb, an 
adjective, or another adverb. An adverb answers the question 
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How? When? Where? or How much? in reference to the 
action expressed in the verb that it modifies, as: 

She walked lightly. 

He arrived early. 

The report is here. 

The clerk should typewrite more. 

Adverbs modify adjectives and other adverbs by expressing 
degree, and answer the question How? or To what degree? 

He is used to very hard work. 

The bookkeeper writes rather well. 

Comparison of Adverbs. Like adjectives, adverbs are 
compared to show the comparative or superlative degrees. A 
few adverbs are compared by adding er or est to the simple 
form of the adverb, as: often, oftener, oftenest. A few are 
compared irregularly, as: well, better, best, or far, farther, 
farthest; but most adverbs are compared by using more or 
most, or less or least, with the simple form of the adverb. 

Placing the Adverb. Ordinarily the adverb follows the 
verb it modifies, but it may precede it, especially if the verb is 
followed by a complement or has other modifiers. Fundamen¬ 
tally it should be placed where its meaning is most clearly 
shown. The two problems about placing adverbs that bother 
most office workers are: 

1. An adverb should never be placed between the two 
parts of an infinitive. It may be written to go quickly, or 
quickly to go, but never to quickly go. 

2. Only, merely, and also, which are sometimes adverbs and 
sometimes adjectives, give the most trouble in placing, as 
they may convey very different meanings in different positions 

in a sentence, as: 

Only I saw him. I saw only him. 

I only saw him. I saw him only. 

Other Problems with Adverbs. The employee will find 
that there are a few other errors in the use of adverbs that are 

commonly made. 

1. Very or too should not be used to modify participles. 

Correct: She was very much pleased. 

Incorrect: She was very pleased. 
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2. Too, which is an adverb that means also or more than 
enough, should be spelled correctly and not confused with to 

or two. 

She had too much work to do. 

Please come at two o’clock. 

3. Well is usually an adverb. In speaking of health, how¬ 
ever, well is used as an adjective. For example, 

I am quite well. 

Be careful not to use good as an adverb in place of well. 

Correct: He does his work well. 

Incorrect: He does his work good. 

4. Very is an adverb of degree, while real is an adjective of 
quality. Do not use real in place of very. 

He had a very beautiful (not real beautiful) office. 

5. Adverbs of manner, those ending in ly as slowly, quickly, 
and sweetly, are frequently confused with adjectives derived 
from the same root, as slow, quick, or sweet. Adverbs of manner 
modify verbs that express action, as: 

She types slowly. She moves quickly. She sings sweetly. 

A copulative verb expresses no action; it merely expresses a 
relationship between the subject and a noun or adjective that 
is used after a verb. 

This action is slow. 

Be quick about it. 

The dessert is sweet. 

6. Two negatives are never used to express negation. 

Correct: The clerk will not wait for anybody. 

Incorrect: The clerk will not wait for nobody. 

Prepositions. A preposition connects a noun or a pronoun 
with some other word in the sentence and shows the relation¬ 
ship between them. The noun or pronoun that follows the 
preposition is its object. A group of words made up of a prepo¬ 
sition and its object, together with any words used to modify 
the object, is called a phrase. The object of a preposition may 
be determined by asking “Whom?” or “What?” after the 
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preposition, what the phrase modifies may be determined by 
asking “What?” or “Who?” before the preposition. 

In order to avoid ambiguity, phrases, like adjectives and 
adverbs, should be placed as near as possible to the words they 
modify. In writing letters or reports, the office worker should 
check the positions of phrases in sentences so that the exact 
meaning intended will be conveyed to the reader. 

Choice of Prepositions. Many errors are made in the use 
of prepositions due to the fact that certain prepositions must 
or must not follow certain words, as: angry with is used when 
referring to persons, and angry at is used when referring to 
things, animals, or situations. There are many situations in 
which prepositions are frequently misused; some of the most 
common are: 

1. Into should be used after a verb that indicates the mo¬ 
tion of a person or a thing from one place to another, as: 

The clerk went into the manager’s office. 

In is used after a verb expressing the idea of rest or, in some 
cases, motion within a certain place, as: 

The clerk is in the duplicating office. 

2. Between should be used only in reference to two persons 
or objects, as: 

The two clerks divided the work between themselves. 

Among should be used when referring to three or more per¬ 
sons or objects, as: 

Funds were distributed among the employees. 

3. Prepositions that are not needed should not be used, 
as: 

Correct; The paper is under the desk. 

Incorrect: The paper is in under the desk. 

4. Sentences should not end with a preposition. 

Correct: I want to see the man of whom I spoke. 

Incorrect: I want to see the man I spoke of. 

5. Do not omit prepositions that are needed to make sense 
or to make sentences grammatically correct. Avoid telegraphic 
style in letters. In a letter vmte: 
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Correct: Mr. Jones will arrive at the South Station at 

10:00 a.m. Wednesday. 

Incorrect: Mr. Jones will arrive South Station 10:00 

Wednesday. 

The telegraphic style is satisfactory in a telegram. 

Conjunctions. A conjunction is a word used to connect 
words, phrases, or clauses. There are two kinds of conjunc¬ 
tions, co-ordinate and subordinate. Co-ordinate conjunctions 
connect words or clauses of the same grammatical relation or 
construction with neither dependent upon the other for its 

meaning, as: 

John and Paul are working. 

The president is out of town and the vice-president is on a 
vacation. 

A subordinate conjunction connects a subordinate clause 
with some word in the principal clause upon which it is de¬ 
pendent for its meaning, as: 

The man left hurriedly lest he be seen. 

Some of the errors that should be avoided in using con¬ 
junctions are: 

1. Conjunctions should not be used needlessly, or in place 
of some other part of speech, as: 

Seldom if (not or) ever should such an exception be made, 
^ou should try to (not and) write him soon. 

2. A phrase is introduced by prepositions, participles, or 
infinitives, but not by conjunctions. A clause, which is a part 
of a sentence and which contains a subject and a predicate, is 
connected to the other parts of the sentence either by a con¬ 
junction or by a relative pronoun. A clause contains a verb 
and is clear in itself; a phrase contains no verb and is not clear 
in itself. For example. 

The project cannot be completed without your help (without 
is a preposition). 

The project cannot be completed unless you help us (unless 
is a conjunction). 

3. Like is not a conjunction and should never be used as 
such in place of os. 

She walks as you do (not like you do). 
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4. Except and without are prepositions and should not be 
used in place of unless, which is a conjunction. 

You will not master typewriting unless (not without or excevt) 
you apply yourself. ^ 

Correlative conjunctions are conjunctions that are used in 

pairs, the first introducing and the second connecting the ele¬ 
ments, as: 

Both John and his employer; either Jane or Mary; neither 
the clerk nor the cashier. 

% 

Correlatives must be placed just before the elements that 
they introduce or connect, as: 

Correct: I will meet you in either Boston or Washington. 

Incorrect: I will either meet you in Boston or Washington. 

A few pairs that give trouble are: 

1. Either-or and neither-nor are correlative conjunctions 
that are used with reference to two things only. Or should 
always be used as a correlative with either, and nor with neither, 
as: 

Either Mary or Ann will write the letter. 

Neither John nor Henry was working today. 

2. As-as is used when equality is stated, while so-as is 
used for negative comparisons, as: 

I earn as much as you do but not so much as your brother 
does. 


Grammar Reference Books. Although many questions con¬ 
cerning grammar can be answered by using a good dictionary, 
the office worker should have available for his use a good 
standard reference book on English grammar. One of the 
following books is commonly used for this purpose: 

Woolley and Scott, College Handbook of Composition, D. C. 

Heath and Company 

Greever and Jones, The Century Handbook of Writing, D. 

Appleton-Century Company 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

Group A 

The questions in this group may, if desired, he used upon the completion 
of page 127, 

1. What is grammar? 

2. Name the eight parts of speech. 

3. What is a common noun? a proper noun? 

4. What is the antecedent of a pronoun? 

5. If the antecedent of a pronoun is a collective noun that 
expresses unity, should the pronoun be singular or plural 

in number? 

6. What is a relative pronoun? 

7. Define an adjective. 

8. What is meant by comparison of adjectives? 

9. How is the comparative degree of an adjective formed? 
the superlative degree? 

10. What is the difference between a transitive and an in¬ 
transitive verb? 

11. What is the voice of a verb? 

12. What is a participle? 

13. What is an infinitive? 

14. Name the three modes. 

15. What are the primary tenses of a verb? 

Group B 

16. In what must a verb agree with its subject? 

17. When may contractions be used? 

18. Define an adverb. 

19. Where should an adverb usually be placed? 

20. Define a preposition. 

21. What is a phrase? 

22. When is it correct to use between rather than among’t 

23. What is a co-ordinate conjunction? 

24. What is a subordinate conjunction? 

25. What is a correlative conjunction? 

PROBLEM 17 

PRONOUNS, ADJECTIVES, AND VERBS 

All sections of this problem may be used upon the completion of page 127. 

Section A—Asreement of Pronoun and Its Antecedent 

In each of the following sentences select the correct pronoun. 

1. The chairman, as well as his assistants, made (their, his) 
report. 

2. Neither the bookkeeper nor the clerks had completed (his, 
their) work. 
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3. The secretary and treasurer has signed (his, their) con- 

XXSLCXfm 

4. Either Helen or Alice will take (her, their) vacation next 

WG6k« 

5. Each operator must keep (his, her, their) machine in good 

condition. ^ 

6. Every student should try to do (his or her, their) best. 

7. The clerk and the typist received (her, their) checks today. 

8. The committee is preparing (its, their) report. 

9. The sales manager, as well as the salesmen, made (his, 
their) reservations early. 

10. Either John or Paul will file (his, their) application next 
week. 

11. Each file clerk said that (he, they) had not seen the letter. 

12. Every employee should do (his, her, their) best work at all 
times. 


Section B—Relative Pronouns 

In each of the following sentences select the correct relative 
pronoun. 

1. She is a typist (who, whom) does good work. 

2. We received the samples (who, that) you sent us. 

3. (Who, whom) did you see? 

4. We will send the book to (whoever, whomever) you select. 

5. That is the man to (who, whom) we gave the contract. 

6. We are glad to promote (whoever, whomever) deserves the 
promotion. 

7. Mr. Johnson, (who, whom) was here last week, is now in 
New York. 

8. The note, (which, who) is in the safe, will not be due for 
ten days. 


Section C—Pronouns After Be 

In each of the following sentences select the correct form of 
the pronoun. 

1. If anyone should go, it is (she, her). 

2. It was (he, him) who sent the letter. 

3. They expected you to be (she, her). 

4. If I were (he, him), I would not accept the offer. 

6. I thought it to be (he, him). 
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Section D—Comparison of Adjectives 

Write the comparison of the following adjectives: 


1. 

new 

6. lazy 

2. 

good 

7. many 

3. 

economical 

8, bad 

4. 

cheap 

9. much 

5. 

popular 

10. little 


Section E—Voices of Verbs 

In each of the following sentences select the verb and indi¬ 
cate whether it is active or passive voice. 

1. The manager discussed the sales campaign with the sales¬ 
men. 

2. Plans for the new building were submitted by the architect. 

3. The letter was transcribed by the new stenographer. 

4. The bookkeeper mailed the checks. 

5. We sent a telegram yesterday. 

6. A new contract will be prepared. 


Section F—Tenses of Verbs 

In each of the following sentences select the verb and indi¬ 
cate whether its tense is present, past, future, present perfect, 
past perfect, or futiire perfect. 

1. I shall complete the work before noon. 

2. He dictated all of the letters yesterday. 

3. He has completed the reports. 

4. They are auditing the books for us. 

5. We had already shipped your order. 

6. We shipped your order by express. 

7. We shall have gone by that time. 

8. The report will be submitted at our next meeting. 

9. She is typing the last letter now. 

10. They have moved into new quarters. 
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PROBLEM 18 

OTHER PARTS OF SPEECH 

Section A—Agreement oF Verb and Subject 

In each of the following sentences select the correct form of 
the verb. 

1. Either the folder or the letters (is, are) on his desk. 

2. The sales manager, as well as the salesmen, (is, are) here. 

3. Neither the clerk nor the typist (was, were) in the office 
at that time. 

4. The typist and the mail clerk (is, are) looking for the letter. 

5. Either you or I (am, are) going. 

6. Each typist and file clerk (has, have) been notified of the 
change. 

7. The president, and not the secretary and the treasurer, 
(is, are) taking care of the matter. 

8. Jane (type, types) neat and accurate letters. 

9. The clerk, as well as the typists, (is, are) working tonight. 

10. The plans of the company (has, have) not been announced. 


Section B—Adjectives and Adverbs 

In each of the following sentences select the first adjective 
and the first adverb. Arrange your work in two columns, one 
for adjectives and one for adverbs. 

1. Blue stationery was used occasionally. 

' 2. She quickly typed ten letters. 

3. He was referring to that contract. 

4. I am quite well. 

5. He does his work very well. 

6. We have several typists in the office. 

7. She was wearing a black dress. 

8. He ran swiftly. 

9. This letter is too long. 

10. He arrived too late to get the job. 

11. He has written a very interesting book. 

12. We received his reply promptly. 

13. We will ship your order immediately. 
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Section C—Prepositions 

In each sentence below select the expression that will make 
the sentence correct, 

1. The typist was angry (with, at) the mail clerk. 

2. The profits were divided (among, between) the four part¬ 
ners. 

3. He went (in, into) the shipping room. 

4. The president is (in, into) his private office. 

5. He divided his money (among, between) his two sons. 

6. John got (off of, off) the bus at the last stop. 

7. The president was angry (with, at) the interruptions. 

8. She is the one (of whom I was speaking, I was speaking of). 

9. The manager looked (out, out of) the window. 

10. This unit is divided (up into, into) eleven parts. 

Section D—Conjunctions 

Select the conjunctions in each of the following sentences. 
Classify each conjunction as co-ordinate, correlative, or sub¬ 
ordinate, 

1. Mr. Jones and his assistant will attend the conference. 

2. Don’t start the project unless you plan to finish it. 

3. John came in while you were talking to Miss Moore. 

4. I would like to be either a bookkeeper or an accountant. 

5. Mr. Dale or Mr. Collins will handle this correspondence. 

Section E—Conjunctions 

In each sentence below select the expression that will make 
the sentence correct. 

1. We cannot complete the work (without, unless) you give 
us more detailed instructions. 

2. I shall try (to, and) see you next week. 

3. She does not type (as, so) fast as I. 

4. Either Ruth (or, nor) Jane has the letter. 

5. This paper cost (as, so) much as that on our last order. 

6. Seldom (if, or) ever have I seen such a sight. 

7. Mr. Smith (and, or) Mr. Davis are here now. 

8. She looked (like, as if) she were very happy. 

9. The convention will be held in either Washington (nor, or) 
New York. 

10. This book is not (so, as) interesting as the other one. 
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PROBLEM 19 

LEHER IN INDENTED FORM 

Type the following letter in indented form with close punc¬ 
tuation. Correct any errors in grammar. Make one carbon 
copy. 

Cyril J. Small 410 Grant Street White Plains, New York Oc¬ 
tober 16, 19-- Mr. Norman C. Hayes, President Hawley, 
Hayes & Miller 496 Dana Avenue Englewood, New Jersey 
Dear Mr. Hayes Subject: Location for Dental Office I am very 
interested in the apartments about which you wrote me on 
October 10. How soon do you expect the entire project to be 
finished so that all the apartments can be rented? How soon 
can you equip an office so that it will be suitable for the use 
of a dentist? (H) I shall appreciate it if you will tell Mr. Wil¬ 
liams, or whomever is now handling the rental of this property, 
to call on me sometime next week. Very truly yours Cyril J. 
Small 


PROBLEM 20 

LEHER IN MODIFIED BLOCK FORM 

Type the following letter in modified block form with mixed 
punctuation. Correct any errors in grammar. Make one carbon 

copy. 

Walton & Walton 968 Benton Street Kansas City 5, Missouri 
December 12, 19-- Pembroke & James 65 Walnut Street 
Norman, Oklahoma Attention Mr. C. D. James Gentlemen: 
We have appreciated your business, and we don’t want any¬ 
thing to affect the cordial relations we’ve had with you. En¬ 
deavoring to prove our sincere desire to effectively serve you 
and to retain your patronage, your order that we received 
yesterday has been sent you although your account is now 
long past due and you have thus far ignored o^ frequent 
requests for payment. (H) We do not want to emba^ass you 
at any time, but we feel sure you will not expect us to nil any 
further orders until you have taken care of your indebtedness 
to us. Won’t you please send us a check immediately for the 
amount due ($38.75) so we may fill future orders without 

embarrassment or delay to yoi^ 

yours, WALTON & WALTON C. J. Franklin, Credit Manager 



Part 3. Spelling and Word Choice 

As shown in Part 1, the selection of the right word for the 
occasion requires a true understanding of the meaning of words. 
The selection is sometimes made difficult by certain peculiari¬ 
ties of the English language, such as the prevalence of words 
that sound alike but that are spelled differently and have 
different meanings. The similarity in sound of various words 
may be increased by the carelessness of the user. Hence an 
employee must really understand the use of words if he is to 
construct his own letters, memorandums, and reports. 

Spelling. The only way to learn to spell is to become so 
familiar with words that one spells them correctly without 
giving special thought to the spelling. Usually a person finds 
that he may be certain about most words but that he is un¬ 
certain about a relatively small group of words. The competent 
employee will never fail to look up in the dictionary a word 
about which he is uncertain. He may then find it helpful to 
record this word in a list that he prepares and that he reviews 
from time to time. In this way he can gain a more complete 
mastery of difficult words and thus get a competence in tran¬ 
scription that is of immeasurable value. 

Such a list of frequently misspelled words might be similar 
to the following: 


acceptable 

disease 

prospective 

accommodate 

embarrassed 

psychology 

affidavit 

facilities 

receipt 

receive 

analysis 

ghastly 

anxious 

harmonious 

recommendation 

approximate 

hence 

reverence 

awkward 

its 

review 

bankruptcy 

license 

seized 

behavior 

marvelous 

separate 

brilliant 

mortgage 

stationery 

calendar 

negotiation 

superintendent 

collateral 

obvious 

suspicion 

competent 

occur 

their 

compliance 

offense 

tournament 

compliment 

omission 

unanimous 

convenience 

patience 

vacuum 

customary 

pledges 

voluntary 

describe 

procedure 

weather 

dining 

proceed 

141 

welfare 
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Rules in spelling are noted for their exceptions. There are, 
however, a number of rules that are often found to be helpful 
by those who are attempting to become the complete masters 
of the words they use. These rules are: 


1. In words ending in final e, the e is usually dropped on the 
addition of a suffix beginning with a vowel; as, 

hope, hoping guide, guidance sale, salable 

judge, judging manage, managing subdue, subduing 

Exceptions: 

shoe, shoeing dye, dyeing mile, mileage 

2. Final e is usually retained on the addition of a suffix be¬ 
ginning with a consonant; as, 

encourage, encouragement lone, lonely hate, hateful 

move, movement love, lovely pale, paleness 

Exceptions: 

judge, judgment argue, argument true, truly 

3. Change ie to y before adding ing to a verb; as, 

die, dying lie, lying tie, tying 


4. Words ending in a double consonant retain both conso¬ 
nants on the addition of a suffix; as, 

will willful enroll, enrollment full, fullness 

odd, oddly fall, falling ebb, ebbing 


5. Words of one syllable or words accented on the last 
syllable that end in a single consonant preceded by a single 
vowel usually double the final consonant before a suffix be¬ 


ginning with a vowel; as, 

control, controlling occur, occurred 
begin, beginning drug, druggist 


refer, referring 
plan, planned 


Exceptions: 

cancel, canceling refer, reference transfer, transferable 


6. Final y preceded by a consonant is usually changed to i 
on the addition of a suffix not beginning with i; as, 
worry, worried carry, carriage army, armies 


Exceptions: 
shy, shyness 


beauty, beauteous wry, wryly 
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7. Final y preceded by a vowel is usually retained before 
any suffix or the letter s; as, 

annoy, annoyance buy, buyer journey, journeys 

delay, delayed pay, payable attorney, attorneys 

8. The I is always single in words ending in -ful; as, 
careful, hopeful, skillful, thoughtful, willful 

9. Only one word ends in sede, supersede; only three words 
end in ceed, exceed, proceed, and succeed; all other words having 
this sound end in cede; as, concede, intercede, precede, and secede. 

10. When i and e come together in the same syllable, gener¬ 
ally use i before e, except when they have the sound of long e 
following c or when they have the sound of long a; as, 

belief, friend, interview, priest 
ceiling, receive, conceit, receipt 
freight, veil, neighbor, weight 

Exceptions: either, counterfeit, seize, foreign 


Words That Are Pronounced Alike. Words that are pro¬ 
nounced alike but that are different in meaning are known as 
homonyms. They are much more likely to be confusing to the 
employee than are antonyms, words opposite in meaning, or 
synonyms, words that have the same general meaning. 

Typical homonyms are: 


aloud, allowed 
bear, bare 
break, brake 
capital, capitol 
coarse, course 


heard, herd 
medal, meddle 
their, there 
through, threw 
to, too, two 


The office worker is bothered not only by true homonyms, 

but also by words that should not be pronounced alike but that 

when spoken often sound much alike. Common words in this 
group are: 


adapt, adept, adopt 
addition, edition 
affect, effect 
all ways, always 
disburse, disperse 


finally, finely 
instance, instants 
patience, patients 
quiet, quite 
test, text 


Only by studying words constantly can one avoid the con¬ 
fusion that comes from words that sound alike. 
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Compound Words. In the regular routine of daily business, 
one class of words that gives a typist considerable trouble is 


made up of compound words. Compound words fall into three 
groups: hyphened compounds, single-word compounds, and 
two-word compounds. 

There are a few rules that will assist one in becoming 
familiar with certain groups of compound words that use the 
hyphen. These rules are: 


1. A hyphen is always used in a compound number, 
twenty-one, fifty-eight 


2. A hyphen is used between the numerator and the de¬ 
nominator of a fraction written in words, except (a) when one 
of the elements contains a hyphen and (b) when the fraction 
is used as a noun. 

four-fifths share forty-one hundredths one half of the total 
two-thirds interest forty one-hundredths two fifths of the class 

3. A hyphen is used between two or more words when the 
words serve as a single adjective before a noun. In applying 
this rule, care must be taken that the words are not a series 
of independent adjectives. There is this exception to the rule: 
proper nouns made up of two or more words are not hyphened 
when used as adjectives. 

a well-liked boy, but a boy well liked 
a fresh-water fish, but a fish from fresh water 
a New England dinner, a New Jersey product 
a large black horse, a deep clear pool 

4. Groups of three or more words used as a single word are 
usually hyphened. 

give-and-take, four-in-hand, well-to-do, sister-in-law 

5. A hyphen is used after a prefix: (a) when the prefix is 
joined to a proper noun; (b) to prevent confusion between some 
verbs and a few compounds; and (c) to prevent an awkward 
piling up of consonants. Ordinarily, however, a prefix is written 

as a part of the main word. 

pro-English, re-form (meaning to form again), re-sign 
(meaning to sign again), bell-like 
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When any, every, no, and some are combined with some other 
word, the hyphen is not used and the compound is a single 
word; as anything, everyday, nowhere, somehow. Sometimes, 
however, the parts of the compound expression are written as 
separate words; as, no one. 

A great many compounds are not covered by these rules. 
When in doubt, consult a good dictionary. The following 
compounds are in common use and deserve attention: 


Hyphened Compounds: 


by-line 

looker-on 

take-off 

by-product 

make-up 

trade-in 

court-martial 

passer-by 

trade-mark 

cross-file 

ready-made 

trade-union 

cross-question 

self-confidence 

vice-consul 

ex-president 

self-help 

vice-president 

follow-up 

self-starter 

write-up 

le-Word Compounds: 


aforesaid 

faraway 

midnight 

afterthought 

forever 

misspelling 

already 

guesswork 

network 

although 

handmade 

nevertheless 

altogether 

handwriting 

northeast 

always 

headline 

notwithstanding 

bankbook 

headquarters 

nowadays 

beforehand 

henceforth 

outgoing 

billboard 

hereafter 

overdue 

bimonthly 

inasmuch 

overhead 

bondholder 

laborsaving 

payday 

bookkeeper 

layman 

payroll 

businesslike 

letterhead 

policyholder 

bylaws 

makeshift 

postmarked 

cannot 

meantime 

transatlantic 

checkbook 

middlemen 

viewpoint 

Word Compounds: 

account book 

cross section 

pay envelope 

all right 

fire escape 

per cent 

assembly room 

half dollar 

post card 

bank note 

ice cream 

post office 
price list 

card index 

income tax 

cash account 

notary public 

trade name 

civil service 

parcel post 

vice versa 


The Plural Forms of Words. Some words exist in only one 
form (annals, news, thanks), while other words are the same in 
both the singular and the plural forms (deer, corns, chassis^. 
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Still other words are irregular in form (man, men; child, children; 
foot, feet). Generally speaking, however, the plural form of a 
word is formed by adding s if the plural has the same number of 
syllables as the singular or es if the plural has an extra syllable. 
An exception to this rule is found in some words ending in o 
(motto, mottoes; potato, potatoes), although other words ending 
in o follow the rule (piano, pianos; folio, folios). 

The office worker will probably find the following rules for 
the forming of plural words to be helpful: 

1. The plurals of nouns ending with y preceded by a con¬ 
sonant are formed by dropping the y and adding ies. When the 
y is preceded by a vowel, the plural is formed by adding s. 

salary, salaries; story, stories; alley, alleys 

2. The plural of a hyphened compound noun is formed by 
changing the principal word of the compound from singular to 
plural. The principal word of a compound is not always the 
last word. 

sisters-in-law, cross-purposes, passers-by 

3. The plural of a single-word compound is formed by add¬ 
ing s to the end of the word. 

cupfuls, viewpoints, headquarters 

4. The plurals of some words of foreign origin are formed in 
accordance with the rules of the language from which they are 

taken. 

axis, axes; datum, data; alumnus, alumni; alumna, alumnae 

5. A few words of foreign origin have both foreign and 
English plural forms. The foreign plurals of some words are 
preferred (strata instead of stratums), while the English plurals 
of other words are preferred (indexes instead of indices; memo¬ 
randums instead of memoranda). Consult a dictionary for the 
preferred form of plurals for words of foreign origin. 

6 Two persons bearing the same name and title may be 
referred to in the following manner: The Messrs. Haviland, The 
Misses McKenzie, The Doctors Butler, or The Mr. Hanla,nds, 
The Miss McKenzies, The Doctor Butlers. In formal and business 
language, the plural form of the title is preferred. 
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Word Division. Frequently a word must be divided at 
the end of a line in order to keep the right margin even. The 
following rules that apply to typewritten copy are useful 
guides in the division of many words. Study them carefully. 

1. Words should be divided only between syllables. In 
case of doubt about the correct division of a word into syllables, 
a dictionary should be consulted. 

2. A single-letter syllable at the beginning or the end of 
a word should not be separated from the remainder of the 
word. 

above not a-bove ready not read-y 

3. A two-letter syllable at the end of a word should not be 
separated from the rest of the word. 

slowly not slow-ly 

4. A syllable that does not contain a vowel should not be 
separated from the rest of the word. 

wouldn’t not would-n’t 

5. Hyphened words should be divided only at the hyphens. 

by-product not by-prod-uct 

6. A four-letter word should not be divided; it is seldom 
permissible to divide five- or six-letter words. 

into not in-to 

7. When a word containing three or more syllables is to be 
divided at a one-letter syllable, the one-letter syllable should 
be written on the first line rather than on the second line. 

maga-zine not mag-azine 

8. When a word is to be divided at a point where two vowels 
that are pronounced separately come together, these vowels 
should be divided into separate syllables. 

continu-ation not continua-tion 

9. Compound words are preferably divided between the 
elements of the compound. 

turn-over not turno-ver 
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10. Proper names should not be divided and titles, initials, 
or degrees should not be separated from names. 

Maxwell not Max-well 

11. If possible, words at the end of more than two successive 
lines should not be divided. A word at the end of a page or 
the word at the end of the last complete line of a paragraph 
should not be divided. 

12. Awkward or misleading divisions that cause difficulty 
in reading should be avoided. 

carry-ing not car-rying 

Technical Words. Technical words are those that apply to 
a narrow range of activity. Every activity has its own group 
of technical words. The tonsillectomy of the medical profession, 
the tee of the golf course, the differential to be repaired in the 
garage, and the dihedral angle of airplane wings are examples of 
technical words in good usage. 

The clerk in a specialized activity must learn the technical 
words and terms used in that business. The ability to use the 
words accurately and to spell them correctly will make him a 
more valued employee. 

In some fields highly specialized dictionaries or special 
word lists have been developed. These are particularly helpful 
in supplementing the office worker’s background, especially if a 
memorandum is made of pertinent points that arise from time 
to time. 

QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Name one way in which a person can gain a more complete 
mastery of difficult words. 

2. What are homonyms? 

3. What are antonyms? 

4. What are synonyms? 

5. Into what three groups are compound words divided? 

6. How is the distinction shown between a compound and 
some verbs? 

7. How is the plural form of a word generally formed? 

8. When a word containing three or more syllables is to be 
divided at a one-letter syllable, should the one-letter 
syllable be written on the first line or the second line? 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Some of the rules for word division in typewritten work 
that are included in this part are not observed by some 
kinds of printed matter, such as newspapers. Why do you 
think this is true? 

2. Do you think that a typical businessman is favorably or 
unfavorably impressed when he observes that an employee 
in his office uses a dictionary frequently? 


EXERCISES 

1. Study the list of frequently misspelled words on page 141. 
For this spelling test your instructor will dictate a number 
of words selected from that list. 

2. The following list includes words that apply the spelling 
rules on pages 142 and 143. Study them carefully. For this 
spelling test your instructor will select a number of words 
from this list. 


accede 

achieve 

advisory 

alleys 

announcing 

bidding 

brief 

business 

committee 

comparable 

comparative 

compelled 

conceive 

conscience 

conveyance 

deceive 

delays 


dining 

drilling 

efficient 

equipped 

excitable 

forceful 

forcible 

getting 

glorious 

hying 

justified 

magnificent 

obliging 

ordinarily 

payable 

paying 

permitted 


pierce 

pulling 

recede 

reign 

omitted 

resourceful 

satisfied 

sleigh 

steadily 

stepping 

troublesome 

usable 

useful 

variation 

vying 

wield 


3. This spelling test will be based upon the lists of hyphened, 
single-word, and two-word compounds on page 145. 


4. Write the plural forms of the following words: 


analysis 

attorney 

by-pass 

cargo 

courtesy 

court-martial 

crisis 

cross-examination 

dynamo 


formula 

hypothesis 

j ourney 

masterpiece 

man-of-war 

manservant 

necessity 

newspaper 


parenthesis 

ratio 

self-starter 

stimulus 

streetcar 

torpedo 

workman 

zero 
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5. Using an up-to-date dictionary as your source of informa¬ 
tion, indicate the pronunciation and write a brief definition 
of each of the following words: 


agenda 

bankruptcy 

bonus 

budget 

certificate 

collateral 


counterfeit 

demurrage 

guarantee 

itinerary 

notarize 

Photostat 


realty 

reconciliation 

requisition 

seniority 

specification 

stationery 


PROBLEM 21 

WORD DIVISION 


Assume that you are tjrping and that the bell rings for the 
end of the line while you are writing each of the words given 
below. You are to show where you would divide the word at 
the first correct place if the bell rang as indicated. Type only 
the part of the word and the hyphen that would be written at 
the end of the line. Do not complete the word unless it cannot 
be divided. For example, if the word to be typed is control and 
you are assuming that the bell rings on the typing of the first 
letter, you will type con-. 

Bell Rings on the 
Typing of the 
First Letter of 
Each Word 


Bell Rings on the 
Typing of the 
Third Letter of 
Each Word 


1. function 

2. very 

3. receive 

4. statement 

5. contract 

6. entire 

7. omission 

8. spelling 

9. duplicate 

10. along 

11. truly 

12. sisters-in-law 

13. knowledge 

14. separate 

15. technical 

16. stopped 

17. avoided 


18. originate 

19. letter 

20. challenging 

21. runners-up 

22. habitat 

23. graduator 

24. business 

25. rampant 

26. resolution 

27. rhythm 

28. elasticity 

29. stenotype 

30. couldn’t 

31. enthusiasm 

32. memorandum 

33. export 

34. expiration 
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Bell Rings on the Typing of the 
Fourth Letter of Each Word 


35. meticulous 

36. monotonous 

37. negligence 

38. stereometric 

39. merciful 

40. typographer 

41. messenger 

42. superfluous 


43. forgetting 

44. expressed 

45. graduation 

46. temperature 

47. organization 

48. syllabication 

49. bother 

50. difference 


PROBLEM 22 

SPELLING 

Section A. In each of the following sentences select the 
correct word from the two given in parentheses that are fre¬ 
quently confused. 

1. The stenographers put (their, there) letters on his desk. 

2. Dr. Long visited ten (patience, patients) today. 

3. The new (addition, edition) will come from the press next 
week. 

4. That subject is not included in the new (coarse, course) of 
study. 

5. The (capital, capitol) of the business is $75,000. 

6. Do not make (to, too) many erasures. 

7. The letter has (already, all ready) been mailed. 

8. The contract is not (quiet, quite) ready. 

9. We are (all ways, always) glad to co-operate with you. 

10. He is very (adept, adapt) in this work. 


Section B. The following words are spelled phonetically, 
that is, their spelling indicates how they sound when they are 
spoken. Tjqie the correct spelling of each word. 


1. kondit 

2. manoovers 

3. akselerated 

4. akwital 

5. sikoloji 

6. prosekut 

7. senser 

8. irevokable 

9. egzistens 

10. aksl 


11. inovashun 

12. hemorij 

13. suspishus 

14. benefishieri 

15. thuroly 

16. kodisil 

17. stashuneri 

18. bangkruptsi 

19. rithm 

20. parashoots 


21. lisenst 

22. teknikal 

23. karakter 

24. komunikat 

25. rekonsil 

26. ogzilyari 

27. akwedukt 

28. inishals 

29. throo 

30. sinthetik 
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Section C. Type the correct spelling of each word. 

1. acceptible acceptable aceptable 

2. accomodate acomodate accommodate 

3. accrued acrued accrude 

4. alltogether altogether altogather 

5. awkward ackward awkword 

6. colateral collateral colatteral 

7. compliance complience complianse 

8. correspondence corespondance correspondance 

9. discribe describe deskrib 

10. embarassed embarrased embarrassed 

11. especialy especily especially 

12. fourty forty forety 

13. leiutenant lieutennant lieutenant 

14. lisence lisense license 

15. manageing managing maneging 

16. morgage mortgage moregage 

17. noticeable noticable noticible 

18. occassion ocassion occasion 

19. occurrance occurence occurrence 

20. precede preceed preced 

21. procedure proceedure prosedure 

22. proceed proseed precede 

23. reccomend recommend recomend 

24. receive recieve receve 

25. seperate separate seperrate 

Section D. Follow the instructions for Section C. 

1. boyant bouyant buoyant 

2. complasence complacense complacence 

3. convenient conveneint conveniant 

4. equally equelly equaly 

5. existance existence existince 

6. extravagant extravagent extravegent 

7. fortyeith fortyeth fortieth 

8. hasard hazzard hazard 

9. insidentally incidentilly incidentally 

10. legitemate legitimate legetimate 

11. minnimum minimum minimmum 

12. occassionally ocassionally occasionally 

13. ocurred occurred occured 

14. oftimes ofttimes ofiftimes 

15. omision omission ommission 

16. paralel paralell parallel 

17. preferance preferrance preference 

18. prominant promenent prominent 

19. recipiant recipient recipent 

20. refered referred refeered 

21. relevint relevant revelent 

22. strenuus strenuous strenous ^ 

23. superintendant superintindent superintendent 

24. unchangeable uncnangible unchangeible 

25. unprecedented unprecidented unprecedanted 



Part 4. Punctuation 


Punctuation is used to make more forceful and to indicate 
more clearly the relationships of written thoughts. Punctuation 
is the written substitute for the change in voice, the pause, 
and the gestures that are used in oral expression. 

Generally speaking, the extravagant use of punctuation 
marks is not considered good form at the present time. Not¬ 
withstanding the tendency to simplify punctuation, the im¬ 
portance of an accurate usage of punctuation marks is illus¬ 
trated daily by the serious errors that may be found in corre¬ 
spondence. The two sentences below show clearly the need 
for the correct use of punctuation marks: 

1. “. . . shall be exempt from duty, that is to say: 

. . . Fruit, plants tropical and semitropical for the 
purpose of propagation or cultivation; . . — 

Tariff Act, April, 1872. 

2. ‘T said that the honorable member was a prevari¬ 
cator. It is true, and I am sorry for it.”— London 
Times. 

The first sentence should have been written: "... shall be 
exempt from duty, that is to say: . . . Fruit-plants tropical 
and semitropical for the purpose of propagation or cultivation; 
. . .” The error of using a comma instead of a hyphen after the 
word fruit cost the United States Government one million 
dollars before it was corrected by an act of Congi’ess. The in¬ 
correct statement permitted fruits to enter the country free 
of duty. 

The apology in the London Times, the second example 
given, should have been printed: “I said that the honorable 
member was a prevaricator, it is true; and I am sorry for it.” 

Errors in the punctuation of business writing may seldom 
be so serious as these two examples, but every error does de¬ 
tract from the effectiveness of a letter or report and sometimes 
renders it valueless. 

The office worker is responsible for the correct punctuation 
of his business writing. Although he is not expected to be an 
authority on punctuation, he should be familiar with the most 
important rules that are given in the remainder of this part. 
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The following rules cover the most common uses of punctua¬ 
tion marks: 


Period. The period is used: 

1. After complete declarative or imperative sentences. 

Today we shall study the use of the period. 

2. After initials in a name. 

R. L. Andrews 

3. After most abbreviations. 

f.o.b. lb. C.O.D. p.m. 

The following exceptions are approved by several authori¬ 
ties: 

Mme (Madame), Mile (Mademoiselle); lOU, c/o, OK, 

SOS, Al, %; chemical symbols, H^O, Zn, Pb; offices and 

agencies of the Federal Government, SEC, FBI, FCC 

4. Before decimal fractions, between dollars and cents 
when expressed in figures, and after the abbreviations s. and 
d. for shillings and pence. 

3.45 $16.13 13s. 7d. 

5. For ellipses. Usually three periods or dots are used to 
indicate the omission from quoted matter of one or more words 
when the omitted portion does not end with a period. Four 
periods are used when the omitted portion does end with a 

period. 

The path was long and narrow . . . the weary peasants 

walked slowly . . . 


Comma. Errors in the use of the comma are very frequently 
made because it is the most commonly used form of punctua¬ 
tion. The comma is used: 


1. To set off a subordinate clause preceding a main clause 
When work starts, everyone stops talking. 


2. To set off a nonrestrictive phrase or subordinate clause. 
(A phrase or a clause is nonrestrictive if the main clause in the 
sentence expresses a complete thought when the nonrestrictive 

phrase or clause is omitted.) 

My secretary, who is now on her vacation, will prepare the 
report next week. 
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3. To separate long co-ordinate clauses that are joined by 

one of the following conjunctions; and, hut, for, neither, nor, 

and or. The comma precedes the conjunction. 

He worked rapidly and accurately, for the payroll had to 
be completed by five o’clock. 

4. To set off phrases or expressions at the beginning of a 
sentence when they are loosely connected with the rest of the 
sentence. 

As a rule, a good office worker is never tardy. 

5. To separate words, phrases, or clauses in a series. Note 
that a comma precedes the last item in the series. 

The firm now has no office, no product, and no immediate 
source of income. 

He went into the office, through the office, and into the plant. 
The executive attempted to tell us when he did it, why he 
did it, and how he did it. 

6. To separate two or more adjectives if they both precede 
or follow the noun they modify, provided each adjective modi¬ 
fies the noun alone. No comma is used after the adjective 
immediately before the noun. 

An old, shabbily dressed, forlorn-looking salesman came 
limping in to see me. 

If an adjective modifies a combination of a noun and an¬ 
other adjective, no comma is used between the two adjectives. 

Two small boys were standing at the gate. 

7. To set off words and phrases used in apposition. 

My typist. Miss Mason, is very efficient. 

8. To set off parenthetical words, clauses, or phrases. 

Tomorrow, on the other hand, business shall be a partner¬ 
ship between employer and employee. 

9. To set off words in direct address. 

For once, my friends, we are ahead of our schedule. 

10. To set off yes or no when these words are used in sen¬ 
tences. 

Yes, you may go now. 

11. To set off the name of a state when it is used with a city 
in sentences or in addresses. 

They lived in Denver, Colorado, for many years. 
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12. To separate the day of the month from the year. 

The building should be completed by June 15, 1949. 

13. To set off a mild interjection. 

Ah, he surely enjoyed balancing the books. 

14. To set off a participial phrase used as an adjective. 
Smiling pleasantly, she entered the office. 

15. To separate unrelated numbers. 

In 1949, 975 new parts were manufactured. 

16. To divide a number of four or more digits into groups of 
three, counting from right to left. 

1,567,039 

17. To set off phrases that denote residence or position. 

Dr. M. J. Frank, of the General Hospital, was the first 
speaker. 

18. To indicate the omission of a word or words readily 

understood from the context. 

In June the book sales amounted to $523; in July, to $781. 

19. To introduce a short, informal, direct quotation. 

The employer asked, “Have you transcribed those letters?” 



icolon. 


The semicolon is used: 


1. In a compound sentence between clauses that are not 

joined by a conjunction. 

That is good taste; it suggests discretion. 

2. Before connectives, when such words introduce sen¬ 
tences, principal clauses, or an abrupt change in thought. 
(The comma follows the connective when used in this manner 
if, and only if, the connective is to be emphasized.) Some of 
these connectives are: also, consequently, for, hence, however, if, 
in fact, in short, nevertheless, that is, therefore, whereas, yet. 

It is February; therefore we have many holidays. 

3. Before such words and abbreviations as e.g., i.e., for 
example, namely, to wit, and viz. when they introduce a long 
enumeration or list of items. A comma precedes the enumera- 

. .. number of points; for example, accuracy, neatness, . . . 
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Interrogation Point. The interrogation point (question 
mark) is used after a direct question, but not after an indirect 
question. 

Are you hurt? 

He asked what caused the fire. 

A technically interrogative sentence, disguised as a ques¬ 
tion out of courtesy but actually embodying a request, does 
not need the interrogation point. 

Will you please let us know your decision at once. 

Exclamation Point. Like the period, the exclamation point 
represents a full stop. It is used at the end of a thought ex¬ 
pressing strong emotion or command. The thought may be 
represented by a complete sentence, a phrase, or a word. 

Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!— Holmes. 

Colon. The colon is used: 

1. To introduce formally a word, a list, a statement, or a 
question; a series of statements or questions; or a long quotation. 

The book had many good points: it contained an interesting 

story; it contained humor; it was well illustrated. 

2. Between hours and minutes when they are expressed in 
figures. 

8:30 a.m. 1:45 p.m. 

3. After salutations. 

Dear Sir: Gentlemen: 

Apostrophe. The apostrophe is used: 

1. To show omission or contraction. 

The Class of '43 don’t (for do not) 

2. To form the plurals of figures, of letters, of rare or arti¬ 
ficial noun-coinages, and of proper nouns of more than one 
syllable ending in a sibilant. The plurals of figures, letters, and 

of noun-coinages are formed by adding the apostrophe and s 
to the singular form. 

in the 1800’s Dot your i’s and cross your t’s. 

by 2 s and 3’s these I-will-if-I-want-to’s 

3. To form the possessive case of nouns. 
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The Possessive Forms of Words. In business letters and 
reports the apostrophe is used most frequently in the writing 
of possessive forms of words. 

An office worker must be able to recognize a possessive 
and to type or write it in its correct form. This involves more 
than mere spelling of the word, for there are several rules that 
govern the forming of the possessive case of words, depending 
on the ending letter or syllable of the word and whether the 
word is singular or plural. 

A few of the more important rules for the formation of 
possessives are given below: 

1. The possessive of a singular noun is usually formed by 
adding an apostrophe and s to the singular form. 

secretary’s letter Dun’s analysis witness’s comment 

2. The possessive of a plural noun ending in s is formed by 
adding only the apostrophe to the plural noun. 

boys’ hats ladies’ manners committees’ reports 

3. The possessive of a plural noun not ending in s is formed 
by adding the apostrophe and s to the plural noun. 

men’s shoes children’s moods women’s hats 

4. The possessive of a monosyllabic proper name ending in 
8 or another sibilant is formed by adding an apostrophe and s. 

Burns’s poems Marx’s ideas Kurtz’s report 

5. The possessive of a proper name ending in s or another 
sibilant and containing more than one syllable (except names 
ending in ce) is formed by adding an apostrophe only. 

Essex’ papers Adams’ chronicle Lawrence’s book 

6. The possessive of a compound word or expression is 
formed by adding to its last part the apostrophe or the apos¬ 
trophe s, depending on Rules 1, 2, and 3. 

mother-in-law’s home letter carrier’s route 

University of New York’s passers-by s smiles 

7. The possessive of a series of names connected by a con¬ 
junction denoting joint ownership is indicated by adding 
apostrophe or apostrophe s to the last name. 

Smith and Williams’ garage Adams and Anderson’s flower shop 
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8. If joint ownership does not exist in a series of names, the 
possessive case is formed by adding apostrophe or apostrophe s 
to each proper name of the series. 

Macy’s and Haynes’s stores Frick’s, Green’s, and McDonald’s 

9. The possessive of abbreviated words is formed by adding 
apostrophe or apostrophe s to the last initial of the series. 

YMCA’s TVA’s X’s (one X) 

10. Its is the possessive of it. It’s is the contraction of it is. 

The firm is proud of its record. 

It’s our opinion that he will not return. 

11. A noun or a pronoun modif 3 dng a verbal noun (the 
present participle of a verb used as a noun) is always in the 
possessive case. 

Did you hear of Harry’s leaving? 

Parentheses. Parentheses are used: 

1. To enclose figures or letters that mark a series of enu¬ 
merated elements. 

She wanted three things: (1) promotion, (2) more responsi¬ 
bility, and (3) an increase in salary. 

2. To enclose figures verifying a written-out number. 

I agree to pay the sum of twenty (20) dollars. 

3. To enclose material that is indirectly related to the main 
thought of the sentence. 

We are not interested (at any rate, not at the present time) 

in your proposition. 

4. To enclose matter introduced as explanatory material. 

The result (see Schedule 3) is most interesting. 

Dash. The dash is formed in t 3 rpewriting by striking the 
hyphen twice in succession, without a space preceding or 
following the dash. The dash is useo; 

1. To denote a change in the sense or the construction of a 
sentence. 

Kipling, Althshaler, Verne—these are John’s favorites. 
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2. Instead of a comma where emphasis is desired or ob¬ 
scurity must be guarded against. 

The laborer is worthy of his hire—if his labor is. 

3. To indicate an omission of letters. 

Mr. J—, of F— Street, was there. 

4. To precede a reference. 

No, the heart that has truly loved never forgets.— Moore. 

Quoted Matter. When quoted matter appears within a 
letter, an article, or a report, it is always advisable to indicate 
that it is a quotation. This may be done in three ways. The 
material may be indented from the regular margins of the 
letter on the left and the right, it may be underscored through¬ 
out, or it may be enclosed in quotation marks. Sometimes the 
matter being quoted is indented and enclosed in quotations. 
The practice of using quotation marks is the procedure most 
commonly followed. 

A long quotation, such as the following, is frequently single¬ 
spaced, even though the rest of the manuscript is double¬ 
spaced. 

In the report that was given to the board of directors last year, 
your president said: 

"The major portion of our business for the past several years has 
resulted from emergency demands that cannot be expected to continue in 

Quotation Marks. Quotation marks are used: 

1. To enclose direct quotations. 

The employer said, ‘T am glad you are interested in your 
work.” 

The single quotation mark is used to indicate a quotation 
within a quotation. 

He said, “Harsh as it may seem, I will have to say, ‘we can¬ 
not tolerate unsatisfactory work.’ ” 

2. To enclose the titles of subdivisions of publications (that 
is, the titles of parts, chapters, etc.), as well as the titles of 

articles, plays, lectures, reports, etc. 

I enjoyed the articles “Increasing Efficiency” and “Master¬ 
ing Routine” in Mason’s Business Tide. 
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3. To enclose unusual or peculiar terms. 

Her “seven o’clocks” were famous. 

4. To enclose words used in some special sense or words to 
which attention is directed, in order to make the meaning clear. 

He said “yes,” not “guess.” 

The term “title by possession” 

5. To enclose the names of ships, the titles of pictures, the 
titles of short poems and songs, and the names of art objects. 

U.S.S. “Oregon” “Song of the Flame” 

Leonardo da Vinci’s “Mona Lisa” “Winged Victory 

Shelley’s “To a Skylark” 

6. When consecutive paragraphs of the same work are 
quoted, at the beginning of each paragraph but only at the end 
of the last paragraph. 

Quotation Marks with Other Marks of Punctuation. At the 
end of quoted material a quotation mark and another mark of 
punctuation are often used together. It is the typist’s re¬ 
sponsibility to place these marks in the proper order. The rules 
governing the order of these marks are not entirely logical; 
but as they are well established and generally accepted, the 
typist should be familiar with them and should follow them 
carefully. The rules are: 

1. A period or a comma should always precede, not follow, 
the quotation mark even though it may not be a part of the 
quotation. 

“I saw you,” he said, “when you left.” 

2. A semicolon or a colon should always follow, not precede, 
the quotation mark even though it may be a part of the quo¬ 
tation. 

They visited that “house of antiques”; and the “antiques” 

were really unusual. 

There is this to say about his “mission”: it is fictitious. 

3. Other marks of punctuation should precede the quota¬ 
tion mark if they apply to the quotation only, and they should 
follow the quotation mark if they apply to the sentence con¬ 
taining the quotation and not to the quotation. 

She asked, “Will you go?” 

Did you read the article “Better Sales Letters”? 
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Parentheses with Other Marks of Punctuation. There are 
rules covering the use of other marks of punctuation with paren¬ 
theses at both the beginning and the end of a parenthetic 
expression. These rules are: 

1. Neither a comma nor a dash is ever retained before a 
parenthetic element; but, if needed in the sentence, it is trans¬ 
ferred to follow the closing parenthesis. 

He sent a belated, though clever (and somewhat personal), 
greeting. 

2. At the end of the parenthetic expression the punctuation 
mark precedes the parenthesis if it applies to the parenthetic 
material only, and it follows the parenthesis if it applies to the 
sentence as a whole. 

When I heard him speak (he asked, “Who goes there?”), I 
was very much surprised. 

(See the discussion on page 78.) 

This experiment had interesting results (see Table I). 


Spacing After Punctuation Marks. 1. Space once after 
punctuation marks within a sentence, except a colon. Space 
twice after a colon. 

Exceptions: Do not space after: 

a. A period used within an abbreviation written in small 
letters; as a.m. 

b. A period used as a decimal point within a series of 
figures; as, 3.1j^16. 

c. A comma used to separate a number into groups of 

three; as, 1,268,7^9. , 

d. An apostrophe written within a word; as, don t. 

e. The first punctuation mark when two marks are used 
together; as, ‘‘Why not?” 

2. Space twice after a punctuation mark at the end of a 
sentence. 


Emphasis. A typist can emphasize an important word, 
phrase, or sentence in a letter or other typewritten material in 
several ways. The kind of matter and the purpose for which 
it is being typed determine to some extent the relative empha¬ 
sis that should be indicated. • 

Underscoring a typed word takes the place of italics in 

printed matter. This is the method most often used to give 
prominence to a word, a phrase, or a thought. Punctuation 
marks (except the hyphen in compound words) and the spaces 
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between words are not underscored. Emphasis is also secured 
by a word typed in red in the midst of many words typed in 
black or blue, and by boldface type, that is, a darker type 
obtained by typing over the letters. 


Lists or Itemized Data. A listing of books or items of 
merchandise in a letter is frequently easier to read as a tabula¬ 
tion. In setting up material of this type, the typist should set 
off the tabulation from the rest of the copy: first, by indenting 
from the margins of the letter on the right and the left; second, 
by leaving a blank space both before and after the tabulation. 
A little care in centering the tabulation will be reflected in the 
appearance of the work on the page. 


Paragraphing. Paragraphing, like punctuation, adds to the 
ease with which a letter can be read and aids the reader in 
grasping the writer’s meaning. 

Paragraphing is a mechanical device that separates a letter 
into parts. It divides a sentence or a group of sentences from 
the rest of the letter by double spacing or by double spacing 
and a paragraph indention. In this way the reader’s attention 
is called to only a part of the letter at a time and he is not con¬ 
fused by having too many thoughts given without any inter¬ 
ruption or pause. 

But paragraphing is more than a mechanical means of 
dividing a letter into parts. In a well-written letter a single 
paragraph develops one thought or a group of thoughts that 
can logically be presented together. A paragraph division 
should, then, guide the reader by indicating that there is at 
least a slight change in thought. 

In a business letter relatively short paragraphs—shorter 
than those found in ordinary composition—are usually con¬ 
sidered desirable. The reader of business letters is often forced 
to do his work hurriedly and with many interruptions. Short 
paragraphs that make the thoughts stand out clearly are there¬ 
fore helpful to him. Although long paragraphs are to be avoided, 
a series of paragraphs averaging only two or three lines in 
length is also undesirable. Overparagraphing not only inter¬ 
rupts the thought but also, by its very commonness, fails to 
provide the distinct break that is needed between the different 
parts of a letter. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What is the purpose of punctuation? 

2. What mark of punctuation is used after most abbrevia¬ 
tions? 

3. Why are errors very frequently made in the use of the 
comma? 

4. What mark of punctuation is used to set off words or 
phrases used in apposition? 

5. What mark of punctuation is used after an indirect ques¬ 
tion? 

6. What mark of punctuation, if any, is used after a saluta¬ 
tion? 

7. How is the possessive of a plural noun ending in s formed? 

8. In what case is a noun or a pronoun modifying a verbal 
noun? 

9. How is a dash formed in tjqiewriting? 

10. Does a period or a comma precede or follow the quotation 
mark? 

11. Name three ways in which emphasis can be indicated? 

12. Name three ways in which quoted matter may be indi¬ 
cated in a letter? 

13. How should a typist set off lists or itemized data from 
the rest of a letter? 

14. Are the paragraphs in a business letter usually longer or 
shorter than those found in ordinary composition? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In your opinion, which punctuation mark is most difficult 
to use properly? Why? 

2 Do numerous punctuation marks make a sentence difficult 
to read? Is the following sentence overpunctuated ' 

This, then, is the problem—a serious one, too^for clerks, 
stenographers, and, in tact, all employees m Feder^- 
state, and local government, civilian business, and pro¬ 
fessional offices. 

3 Why does a frequent use of devices for emphasis in typed 
’ material fail to secure the desired effect? 
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PROBLEM 23 

PUNCTUATION 

Section A. In each of the following sentences practically all 
marks of punctuation are omitted. Type each sentence in¬ 
serting the correct marks of punctuation. Remember to space 
correctly after each punctuation mark. 

1. Yes I believe you are right 

2. John has been working for several months 

3. Our president J M Lawson is in New York at the present 
time 

4. Generally speaking that is not true 

5. When you have finished your work you may go home 

6. We shall on the other hand be able to ship the material by 
the first of next week 

7. We opened a branch office in Dallas Texas on May 1 1949 

8. Will you write these two short letters for me 

9. I shall arrive in New York at 9 30 a m 

10. Have you completed the report Mary 

11. He graduated in the Class of 39 

12. Did you see The Taming of the Shrew 

13. The manager asked Did you bring the reports with you 

14. The typists letters were neat and accurate 

15. Have you seen Gainsboroughs The Blue Boy 

16. The total sales for the year see Schedule 4 were $986754.65 

17. Professor W D Dunbar of Philadelphia will write the ar¬ 
ticle 

18. This book is interesting it is also instructive 

19. Ah she will be ready when we arrive 

20. Typing rapidly the stenographer soon finished the report 

21. This one cost 12s and that one 9s 

22. Your COD order was shipped by parcel post 

23. She takes dictation transcribes letters and answers the 
telephone 

24. Oh I cant believe it 

25. We shall as stated before be ready to sign the contract at 
that time 
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Section B; The following sentences are not correctly punc¬ 
tuated. Type each sentence, using the correct marks of punc¬ 
tuation. Remember to space correctly after each punctuation 

mark. 

1. Mr. Johnson will meet you on Saturday at 9,30 a, m. 

2. Last year the advertising expense amounted to $2751.45, 
this year: to $3002.60. 

3. We cannot accept it for three reasons, it is too expensive, 
it does not meet our specifications, it is the wrong model. 

4. In the early 1900s we would not have believed that such 
things were possible. 

5. Have you read any of Burns’ poems! 

6. Its true that she is leaving next week. 

7. We agree to pay the sum of one hundred, 100, dollars. 

8. You will be especially interested in these items; 1, the 
total sales, 2, the cost of the merchandise sold, and 3, the 
total expenses. 

9. He said, T have just finished reading the article “Man¬ 
power.’ 

10. The firm has moved into it’s new quarters. 

11. (See the illustration on page 14). 

12. The ladies hats are very colorful this spring. 

13. The votes were as follows; for, 65, against, 31. 

14. We have not received the approved plans, consequently 
we cannot begin work. 

15. Our sales manager who is now in Denver, will call on you 
sometime next week. 

16. The report was complete, concise and accurate. 

17 We must have the job completed not later than, January 
14 19-. 

18. If you are interested in something of this kind; we shall 
be glad to serve you. 

19. We were unable to meet him; for his train was two hours 
late. 

20. You will for instance, be required to write some letters 
without dictation. 

21. When placing your order be sure to specify the sizes. 

22. Our agent Mr. Lane, will be glad to demonstrate the var¬ 
ious models. 

23. In 1948; 879 new houses were built in this community. 

24. She asked why the report should not be filed? 

25. His cousin, John Richards was appointed general manager. 



Part 5. Titles, Abbreviations, Capitalization, and Numbers 

Titles. The use of titles is ruled rather strictly by conven¬ 
tion. Typists must, therefore, exercise care in the use of titles, 
especially in the use of the titles of those to whom they are 
writing. Those who receive letters are quick to notice and often 
quick to resent errors in the form of their titles. 

Birthright Titles. Every adult has at least the title of 
Mr., Miss, or Mrs. 

Mr. is used before the name of a man who has no higher 
title, such as Mr. Harvey Brooks. Messrs., the plural of Mr., is 
the abbreviation of Messieurs, the French for gentlemen. This 
title is used with the name of a firm that is obviously composed 
of men, such as Messrs. Higgins & Anderson. It should not 
precede a corporation name, such as Bedford & Schaff, Inc. 

Mrs. is a title given to married women and usually to 
widows. A married woman is usually addressed by her husband’s 
name, as Mrs. John Brown. But the husband’s title should 
never be used with the wife’s name; for example: Mrs. Smith, 
not Mrs. Dr. Smith. A widowed woman may be addressed 
by her Christian name, such as Mrs. Helen Brown, or by her 
deceased husband’s name, such as Mrs. John Brown, which¬ 
ever she prefers. With the names of two or more married 
women the title “Mesdames” or the abbreviation Mmes. may 
be used, as Mmes. Clark, Wright, and Grant. 

Miss is the correct title for an unmarried girl or woman. If 
there is a doubt as to whether “Mrs.” or “Miss” should be 
used, it is good policy to use “Miss.” Misses is the plural of 
“Miss,” as the Misses Henderson. 

Doctor. The title Dr. is the title of one who holds any one of 
the various doctor’s degrees. As a title it is usually abbreviated. 
When two doctors are being addressed, the word “Doctors” or 
the abbreviation “Drs.” may be used. Since there are so many 
different types of doctors, doctors of medicine and doctors of 
dentistry frequently use the degree letters after their names 
with no titles preceding their names, as Frank B. Dana, M. D. 

167 
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This practice, of course, could be used by anyone possessing a 
doctor’s degree. 

Reverend. This title is properly carried by a minister, 
priest, or rector. The abbreviation Rev. is commonly used, 
although it is considered better usage to write the word in full. 
Commonly when a person with this title is spoken of, the word 
“Reverend” is preceded by the word “the” and is followed by 
his title and his given name or initials, such as: 

The Reverend Henry Blake 

The Reverend Dr. Allen 

The Reverend Professor Robert L. Fletcher 

The Reverend and Mrs. Wallace Mesick 

“Reverends” is not used before the names of two or more 
clergymen. It is usually written thus: 

Reverend Messrs ... or 

Reverend C. Thomas, Reverend H. James Knott, Rev¬ 
erend . . . 

Abbreviated Titles Following Personal Names. “Sen¬ 
ior” and “Junior,” to distinguish between a father and a son 
of exactly the same name, are written as the abbreviations, 
Sr. and Jr., after the name. The abbreviation is capitalized, 
is followed by a period, and is usually separated from the name 
by a comma. “Second” and “Third” to distinguish between 
members of the same family or close relatives whose names 
might otherwise be confused are indicated by the abbreviations 
2d and Sd or by the Roman numerals II or III. The former 
style is now the more common. Note that these abbreviations 
are not followed by a period, but they may be separated from 
the name by a comma. 

The abbreviation. Esq., is used after a gentleman’s name in 
England. In this country it is rarely used. When it is used, the 

title “Mr.” is omitted. 

Double Titles. A title may be used both before and after 
a person’s name if the two titles have different meanings, but 
two titles that indicate the same honor or achievement should 
not be used. For example, it is correct to say Dr. H.C. Samuel, 
Moderator, but not Dr. H. C. Samuel, D. D.; Dr. Ray Hitchcock, 
SuperirUendent, but not Dr. Ray Hitchcock, M. D.; or Mr. T. R. 
Monroe, Manager, but not Mr. T. R. Monroe, Esq. 
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Titles in Addresses and Salutations. Except for Mr., 
Mrs., and Dr., all other titles used in the addresses and saluta¬ 
tions' of letters are better when written in full. Abbreviations, 
however, are not uncommonly used for other titles. Whenever 
an employee is in doubt, typing the title in full is the safer plan. 
No one will be offended by giving his title in full, but some 
may not like to have their titles abbreviated. 

The correct titles and salutations to be used for Federal 
and state officials, educators, and churchmen are given in 
most handbooks and reference books designed for the use of 
office workers. Whenever an employee is not sure about a title 
or salutation for one of these persons, reference should be made 

to such a list. 

Abbreviations. The use of many abbreviations depends on 
the policy of the office, the kind of work being t3T)ed, and the 
judgment of the typist. 

Abbreviations of Proper Names. For proper names there 
are generally accepted rules that should be followed carefully. 
The rules are: 

1. A person’s family name should never be abbreviated. 
Given names may be represented by initials; but if a person 
does not write his name with initials, it is desirable for others 
to conform to his style. For example, if a person signs his name 
Henry R. Grimm, it is good form for others to write his name 
in the same way, rather than as H. R. Grimm. As a general 
rule, given names such as Charles or William should not be 
abbreviated to Chas. or Wm., unless the person himself uses the 
abbreviation so consistently that it is obvious that it is the 
spelling he prefers. 

2. Names of cities with the exception of the word “Saint” 
should not be abbreviated. 

3. As a general rule, the names of states and territories 
should not be abbreviated. Alaska, Idaho, Iowa, Maine, Ohio, 
and Utah have no approved form of abbreviation. Other 
states and territories may be abbreviated. Because of the 
similarity of some abbreviations, such as Md. and Mo. for 
Maryland and Missouri, and Mass, and Miss, for Massachusetts 
and Mississippi, abbreviations are not advised for envelope 
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addresses. Approved abbreviations for states and territories 
are given in Appendix B. 

Abbreviations in the Body of a Letter. A good general 

rule is to use abbreviations sparingly in the body of a letter 

and when in doubt to avoid abbreviations. One should not 

write I shall leave in the a.m. and hope to arrive in the p.m.” 

He might, however, write “I shall leave at 9 a.m. and hope to 
arrive by 5 p.m.” 

Abbreviations may be used by themselves in the body of the 
letter when they have become commonly recognized symbols, 
such as SEC, BTU, CIO, and YMCA. The purpose of a letter 
is, however, to be understood rather than to follow a single 
practice. If, therefore, a person is writing to someone who 
may not understand an abbreviation, it is better to spell it 
out so that any possible confusion may be avoided. If the 
term is referred to frequently, it may be spelled out the first 
time and abbreviated thereafter. For example, the complete 
title, “Securities and Exchange Commission,” may be used 
first; then if it is referred to frequently, the abbreviation SEC 
may be used. 

When there are two or more approved forms of abbrevia¬ 
tions, such as Ih. and No. and #, and sq. ft. and sq. feet, the 
typist should choose one form and use it throughout the 
letter, report, or manuscript. 

Periods in Abbreviations. The tendency seems to be to 
drop the periods from an abbreviation when the abbreviation 
is commonly recognized and does not require the periods for 
clearness. For example, NBC, SEC, and NOMA are written 
without periods and without spaces between the letters. The 
omission of a period in some abbreviations, however, might 
be confusing. For example, without the periods in. for “inch” 
might be mistaken for the preposition, and a.m. for “morning” 
might be confused with the verb form. If, in order to avoid 
confusion, periods are used with an abbreviation such as a.m., 
they should also, in order to maintain a consistent style, be 

used in p.m. 

Abbreviations with Numbers. Errors in the use of ab¬ 
breviations are probably made most frequently in the use of 
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St, d, and th. They should not follow the day of the month 
when the day is preceded by the name of the month. The 
following sentences illustrate the correct usage: 

I was transferred to Chicago on the 15th of January. 

I was transferred to Chicago on January 15. 

I was transferred to Chicago on the 3d oi January. 

In enumerations, it is better to write first, second, third, rather 
than 1st, 2d, 3d. The abbreviations st, d, and th do not require 
the use of a period. 

Diagonal Lines in Abbreviations. The diagonal line is 
used with a number of abbreviations. Its use signifies the 
omission of such words as per, of, to, upon. In abbreviated 
forms including the diagonal, the period is not commonly used, 
as in B/L. The period is sometimes retained, however, in three- 
or foiir-word combinations, as Ib./sq. ft. 

Plurals of Abbreviations. Most plural forms of abbrevia¬ 
tions are formed by adding s to the singular form. The singular 
and the plural forms of some abbreviations, however, are the 
same. 

(plural) chgs., lbs.; (singular and plural) cwt., deg., ft., in., 

oz. 

Several abbreviations double single letters for plural form. 

pp. for pages, JJ. for Justices, 11. for lines. 

Plurals of capitalized abbreviations may be formed simply 
by adding a small s. Apostrophe s may be added to form the 
plurals of abbreviations composed of letters (capital and small), 
signs, and symbols. There is no definite rule, however, that 
completely governs all of the cases that may arise. 

YMCAs, a.m.s, lOU’s, P’s & Q’s, 6’s, c.o.d.’s, O.K.’s, fa. 

Coined Verbs. Often an abbreviation is used as a verb. To 
make the necessary change, an apostrophe may be added with 
s, d, or ing, to the abbreviation. 

OK’d, KP’d, OK’ing, n.g.’s. 

Possessives of Abbreviations. Generally, the singular 
possessive is formed by adding the apostrophe and s; as, Jr’s., 
RR’s, Sr’s., SOS’s. 
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The plural possessive is formed by adding an apostrophe to 
abbreviations whose plural forms end in s; as, Jrs’., Drs’. 


Capitalization. A good dictionary serves as an excellent 
manual for determining those practices in capitalization that 
are most acceptable. A person who must refer to the dictionary 
for the most elementary information of this type, however, 
consumes much time in needless reference. An understanding 
of the purpose and a knowledge of the principles of capitaliza¬ 
tion should be a part of the training of an office worker. 

The following are the most common rules of capitalization— 
rules that you have already applied many, many times. 

1. Every sentence begins with a capital letter. 

2. The pronoun I, and the interjection O, are always 
capitalized. 

3. The salutation and the complimentary close of a letter 
begin with capitals. 

4. The days of the week, holidays, and the months of the 
year are capitalized. 

New Year’s Day, Tuesday, Christmas, September 

5. All important words in the titles of the main agencies of 
a government begin with capital letters. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

Department of Labor 

6. Direct quotations begin with a capital letter. 

The chairman said, “I will do my best.” 

One of the purposes of capitalization is to designate the 
name or the title of a specific thing, position, or person. Over- 
indulgence in capitalization, however, tends to detract from 
effectiveness. Capitalization must be used according to good 
principles. Uniformity is highly desirable. 


Business Titles and Positions. Titles in business are 
capitalized when such titles immediately precede an individual 
name or when such titles are not parts of sentences but stend 
alone, as in the salutations and the typed signatures of letters. 


Mr^'samu^Construction Co. 
mJ: R Hubert MTG?;w.1?:rVic4-President, Investors Corp. 
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Business titles are not capitalized, except as noted above, 
when they follow the proper name. 

Mr. Samuel Jones is executive secretary and treasurer of 

Hammett Co. 

Geographic Names. Names of countries, cities, rivers, 
bays, mountains, islands, commonly recognized names given to 
regions of countries (Blue Ridge Mountains), and sections of 
cities (Harlem) are capitalized. Some authorities do not recom¬ 
mend capitalizing the words river, ocean, county, and street after 
geographic names. Because these words are usually a part of a 
title, however, it is considered better practice to capitalize 
them, especially in typewritten work. 

Ohio River, Pacific Ocean, Union County 

Points of the compass designating specific geographic sec¬ 
tions of the country are capitalized (the South, the Midwest, 
the Northwest). When the points of the compass merely in¬ 
dicate direction, however, it is incorrect to capitalize them. 

South Dakota is south of North Dakota. 

Capitalize northerner, southerner, etc., when the noun refers 
to the inhabitants of a particular part of the country. 

Westerners a Southerner 


Proper names denoting political diviaons are always 
capitalized. 

British Empire, Ward 13, Platt Township, the Papal States 

Words before Figures. With the exception of page, line, 
and verse, words used in connection with figures in typewritten 
references are usually capitalized. It is most important that a 
uniform rule be followed. If in one place the word figure is 
capitalized when followed by a number, it should be capitalized 
in all other places in the letter or article. 

Chapter XV Division 3 Fig. 8 page iii 


Individual Names. Capitalize all names of individuals, 
except some surname prefixes. Von, du, van, or de, as a part of 
a surname, is not capitalized unless it begins a sentence, or 
stands alone without a title within a sentence. 

De Forrest hut Mr. de Forrest 
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Hyphened Words. In general, there are three rules that 
govern the capitalization of the parts of a hyphened word. 

1. If both parts of a hyphened word would ordinarily be 
capitalized when written alone, then both parts should be 
capitalized in the hyphened word. 

Senate-House debate Spanish-American War 


2. In a heading or title, it is permissible to capitalize the 
parts of a compound word to conform to a general style. 

Forty-Second Street Penny-Wise and Pound-Foolish 

Mid-January Sales Up-State New York 


3. The manner in which a 
material determines the part of 
be capitalized. 

Thirty-first Street 
mid-January 
Treasurer-elect 
ex-President 


word is used in straight-text 
a compound word that should 

anti-N azi 
pro-British 
French-speaking 
pre-Pueblo 


Headings and Titles of Articles and Reports. The 
word the should be capitalized when it is the first word of a 
title or a name of an institution {The New York Times, The 
Associated Press) . When the occurs in the middle of a heading, 
however, it is usually not capitalized. 

Only the important words in headings or titles—nouns, 
pronouns, verbs, adverbs, and adjectives—are capitalized. 
Short, unimportant words are not capitalized. Examples of 
such words are the conjunctions and, but, and or / the articles a, 
and, and the; and the prepositions of, in, to, and but. If the word 
needs to be stressed, however, it may be capitalized. Frequently, 
long prepositions, such as between, after, before, and among, 
are capitalized. The general rule for capitalization of titles is: 
Capitalize the first word and all important words of the title. 


The Writing of Numbers. Numbers are written as figures 
or as words. Although figures are used almost exclusively in 
business forms, both figures and words are used to express 
quantities in letters and other types of transcripts that are 
written in sentence and paragraph form. The following rules 
specify the proper usage in writing numbers in the latter type 

of material. 
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Numbers at the Beginning of a Sentence. A number 
that begins a sentence should be spelled out, even though other 
numbers are expressed in figures in the same sentence. It is 
wise, therefore, to avoid beginning a sentence with a large 
number that is cumbersome to write in words. 

Fifty men were working on the job at $9.50 a day. 

Six dollars was the amount of the invoice. 

Amounts of Money. Amounts of money, except in legal 
documents, should be written in figures, as: 

We enclose our check for $21.75. 

Amounts less than one dollar are written in figimes with the 
word cents, as: 

He paid 22 cents for the paper. 

In writing even sums of money, the decimal and ciphers 
are omitted, as: 

He will pay $125. 

Round Numbers. Round numbers are spelled out unless 
such numbers are used in connection with some that cannot be 
expressed conveniently in words, as: 

We have fifty employees. 

We have 50 salesmen in our group of 295 employees. 

If there are two or more ways in which an amount can be 
expressed, it is usually written in the way that requires the 
fewest words. A number such as 1,300 is written as thirteen 
hundred rather than as one thousand three hundred. 

Dates. Except in formal or legal writing, the day of the 
month and the year are usually written in figmes. May 11, 
19 -,is the form generally used for the date in a business letter. 
When a date appears in the body of a letter, it is not customary 
to use the year number if the year is the same as that which 
appears in the date line. As explained on page 170, it is un¬ 
necessary to use St, d, or th in dates, unless the day is written 
before or is separated from the month. 

Streets. It is considered good form to write in words the 
name of a street that is a number if the number is twelve or 
less. Figures should be used for numbers above twelve. Twelfth 
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Street, Fifth Avenue, 17Sd Street, and 125th Street are the pre¬ 
ferred forms. 

If the name of the street is a number that must be written 
in figures, the number of the street is separated from the num¬ 
ber of the building by a comma or by a hyphen preceded and 
followed by a space, as: 

72, 125th Street (but 72 Fifth Avenue) 

72-125th Street 

If the street is preceded by one of the words South, North, 
East, or West, that word is not abbreviated, as: 

West 115th Street 

86 South 168th Street 

Time of Day. The abbreviations p.m. and a.m. may be 
written in capitals or small letters (lower case) but should be 
used only with figures. For instance, it is proper to write 
8:1 U p.m. but not eight p.m. or just p.m. 

The hour is spelled in full when o'clock is used in stating 
time, as: 

He will leave the office at four o’clock. 

Measurement. Practically all measurements are written 
in figures—figures representing dimensions, measures, dis¬ 
tances (except a fraction of a mile), weights, and degrees. 

58 miles 4 yards 12‘’C. 4 by 8 feet 

15° 16' 3 inches 87°F. 3 bushels 

Miscellaneous Usage. Sessions of Congress and the dis¬ 
tinguishing numbers of various military bodies, political divi¬ 
sions, and dynasties are always written in words. The Thirty- 
sixth Congress, Sixteenth Infantry, Thirteenth Ward, and Eighth 
Dynasty are examples of the proper way to write these numbers. 

The result of a ballot is written in figures, as: 

The count was 34 in favor of the motion, 36 against it. 

Page, chapter, section, and footnote numbers are always 
written in figures, as: 

pp. 45-67 Chapter 9 Section 7 

When two numbers immediately follow each other, it is 
better to spell the smaller one in full and to express the larger 

one in figures. 

She bought 126 two-cent stamps. 
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Unrelated groups of figures that come together should be 
separated by a comma. Hundreds is divided from thousands 
with a comma except in dates, policy numbers, street numbers, 
telephone numbers, and the like. 

In 1948, 417,296 gallons were sold. 


Fractions and Decimals. Common fractions appearing 
alone are spelled out in ordinary reading matter. Mixed num¬ 
bers are written as figures, such as 12 2/3 or 33 1 /3, and never as 

thirty-three and a third. 

Decimals are always expressed in figures. 

The average score was 83.45. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. When is the title Mr. used before the name of a man? 

2. What title is given to married women and widows? 

3. Which is considered the better usage, to abbreviate the 
’ title Reverend or to write the word in full? 

4. When is it permissible to use a title both before and after 
a person’s name? 

5. Upon what does the use of many abbreviations depend? 

6. When may abbreviations be used by themselves in the 
body of a letter? 

7. When are periods dropped from an abbreviation? 

8. When are st, d, and th used in connection with the day of 
the month? 

9. How is the plural form of most abbreviations formed? 

10. How is the singular possessive of an abbreviation generally 
formed? 

11. When are titles in business capitalized? 

12. What words in headings or titles of articles and reports 
are capitalized? 

13. How should numbers be written at the beginning of sen¬ 
tences? 

14. How are amounts less than one dollar written? 

15. If the name of a street is a number, is the name written in 
words or in figures? 

16. When o'clock is used in stating time, is the hour written in 
figures or spelled in full? 

17. When two numbers immediately follow each other, are 
they written in figures or spelled in full? 

18. Are mixed numbers spelled in full or written as figures? 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Do you think that abbreviations used in newspaper reports 
and articles may be used in business letters? 

2. In case of doubt do you think it is better to capitalize or 
not to capitalize business titles and positions? 

3. Certain business abbreviations are not acceptable for use 
in business letters. In what ways do you think that those 
abbreviations may be used properly in business? 

4. “The purpose of all rules pertaining to the writing of num¬ 
bers is to make the accurate reading of numbers as easy as 
possible.” Do you believe that this is an accurate state¬ 
ment? If not, indicate a particular rule to prove your 
point. 


EXERCISES 


1. Correct and type the following sentences: 

a. We were planning to charge a quarter, but we finally 
decided to sell the article for 22(5. 

b. We enclose a check for $50.00. 

c. His address is 875 5th Ave. 

d. Write me at 87-49-87th Drive. 

e. The curtain should go up at about 8 o’clock. 

f. 17 men applied for the same position. 

g. His father lives at 642 S. Dunbar St. 

h. The train leaves at six twenty p.m. 

i. We have only 40 copies on hand. 

j. I received your check for ten dollars. 



Correct and type the following sentences: 







He said that he would meet her at 12:00 o’clock noon. 
The quotation can be found on pages 45-57, chapter 
nine, section fifteen. 

Two thousand four hundred dollars meant a college 
education to him. 

He spends % of his time working for an hour. 
Information on this topic may b^e found on Page forty 
of volume IX and also on page 1685 of volume XV. 

He had a country estate that he had purchased for one 
hundred twenty-five thousand four hundred thirty-two 


lollars. 

rhe population in seventeen ninety was 141,855; 
.930 it was four hundred and sixty-five thousand. 


m 
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364 passengers were lost when the merchant ship sank. 

In 1943 21,475 copies were printed. 

Wrpoor boy had studied the arithmetic f oblem so 

that his mind was a confused m^ 

utes an^a zlo!” He^outdn’t have told you whether 
Christmas was the 26th of January or whether the 
twenty-fifth of January was December 10th. 


PROBLEM 24 

TITLES, ABBREVIATIONS, CAPITALIZATION, AND NUMBERS 

Section A. Type each of the following sentences correctly. 

1. Thank you for your letter of december 21st. 

2. We shall leave here sometime in the a.m. 

3. Mr. johnson has been transferred to ft. worth, tex. 

4. The new clerk lives at the y. w. c. a. 

5. Your order calls for 10 lb. of sugar and 15# of potatoes. 

6. The credit manager has OKd this order. 

7. He is a member of the interstate commerce commission. 

8. The typist asked, “do you want to sign this letter?” 

9. Mr. Harry A. Milnor is now President of our company. 

10. We shall spend the month of august in the Pacific north¬ 
west. 

11. This property is located in wayne township. 

12. (The title of an article) the story of up-state New York 

13. Mr. Snider and Mr. De Bruell will meet in Chicago. 

14. It is discussed in chapter V, page 72. 

15. He is a veteran of the Spanish-american war. 

16. The first speaker was ex-president hoover. 

17. (The title of an article) the advantages and disadvantages 
of the reversal method of closing 

18. We have arranged a conference with president John J. 
Monroe. 

19. They spent several days in the smoky mountains. 

20. The convention will begin on May 1st. and will continue 
for three days. 

Section B. In the following problems, type the inside ad¬ 
dresses correctly and supply appropriate informal business 
salutations. Use abbreviations wherever they are permissible. 
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1. Mrs. dr. Adam W. Barrett 
221 Arcadia place 
Bangor, Me. 

2. the rev. paul lange 
Colorado springs, Colorado 
1649 mountain drive 

3. Mmes. Moore, Hardy, and 

Moore 

9 carew tower 
Cincinnati 2, ohio 

4. dr. nicholas barber md 
817 doctors bldg 
phila. 5, pa. 

5. mr. james j jackson jr 
2975 oakmont boulevard 
Toledo 10, ohio 


6. mr. Allan m Adams, pres, 
adams baking company 
3243 second st. 
louisville 8, Ky. 

7. mr. Samuel k price, esq. 
619 state ave 
Portland 3 ore. 

8. jerome a burkhart 
2965 herbert ave 
Cheviot 7, ohio 

9. marilyn stacey 
2912 Beechcrest lane 
san antonio 6, tex. 

10. m. a. downey, mgr. 
the acme corporation 
4562 Springdale st. 
birmingham 7, ala. 


PROBLEM 25 

REVIEW LEHER 

Some words, other than proper nouns, in the body of the fol¬ 
lowing letter are spelled phonetically, that is, they are spelled 
as they sound when spoken. Type the letter with one carbon 
copy in modified block form with indented first lines of para¬ 
graphs and with mixed punctuation. Correct all errors in 
punctuation, titles, abbreviations, capitalization, and use of 
numbers. 

anderson paper company 968 front st dayton 2 o 11-15-5- _ 
c j Samuels pres samuels printing company 1796 sixty-third 
ave Springfield o my dear pres samuels 

we apreshiat your letter of September 21st in which you ask 
for a kwotashun on ovir Wedgewo 9 d ofset paper in lots of 2000 
sheets or more, the net pris of this paper is $8.90 per hundred 
poimds. it may be obtained in sheets of 2 sizes 28 by 42 or 32 by 
44. (new paragraph) 1 of our latest katalogs is enklozd with 
this letter, ofset paper is listed on page 12 of this katalog. all 
prises kwoted are fob our mill, (new paragraph) u you will 
indikat the siz and kwontiti you want we will see that your 

order goes out at once. , 

very truly yours anderson paper company m 1 symmes sales 

manager. 



UNIT VI 

HANDLING THE MAIL 

Part 1. Handling the Incoming Mail 

The method of handling incoming mail depends upon the 
size and the type of the business. In a small business incoming 
mail may be opened by a secretary, a clerk, or a messenger; but 
in a large business it is usually opened and distributed by a 
special mail clerk. This work is usually done by boys or young 

.-11 

The work of an incoming mail department is highly systema¬ 
tized to avoid waste motion. The tools and the materials are 
selected and arranged for the greatest possible efficiency. A 
time schedule is usually developed so that all employees may 

know when to expect mail deliveries. 

Handling the incoming mail is a position of responsibility 
upon which the smooth functioning of the business is geared. 
Because a large percentage of business is carried on by mail, 
. efficiency on the part of the mail clerk speeds the work of the 

whole organization. 

Opening the Mail. When the volume of incoming mail is 
sufficiently large, letters are usually opened with a hand- or 
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iMtor-driven machine. Such a machine trims a narrow strip 
off one edge of the envelope. The amount taken off is so small 
that there is little risk that the contents will be mutilated. In 
order to reduce the possibility that contents of envelopes will 
be cut, the envelopes may be jogged on the table before they 
are placed in the machine so that the contents will fall away 
from the edge that is to be trimmed. 

When the volume of mail is not large, letters are usually 
opened with a paper knife. The envelope is placed face down 
on the desk and the knife is run under the flap. If any letters 
or enclosures are cut when the letters are opened by machine 
or hand, they should be repaired with transparent tissue tape 
when they are taken out of the envelope. 

After a number of envelopes have been opened, the letters 
and other enclosures are removed carefully. Some concerns 
require that each letter and its enclosures be inspected as soon 
as they are removed from the envelope and that the enclosures 
be attached to the letter. The omission of any enclosures is 
noted on the margin of the letter. If the missing enclosure is 
cash, stamps, a check, or a money order, a special memorandum 
should be made and kept on file by the clerk. 

Each letter is examined also for signature and address, and 
in case either is missing, the envelope is attached to the letter. 
Often an envelope contains only a check that can be identified 
by no other means except the envelope. The envelope of an 
important document is sometimes attached to the document 
because the date of mailing may prove to be of some importance. 
If, after the envelope has been thrown away, the signature or 
return address is found to be missing from the letter, the in¬ 
formation needed may be obtained from the files or from an 
address book. If the correspondent’s name cannot be obtained 
from these sources, it may be necessary to consult telephone 
books and city directories, to seek information through the 
Chamber of Commerce and other organizations, or to make 
expensive telephone calls in order to locate the writer. 

Dating, Sorting, and Distributing Mail. After each letter 
has been checked by the mail clerk, it is stamped with the 
date and the time. This is done by a clock-dating device or a 
hand rubber stamp. This dating and timing of mail tends to 
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increase the general efficiency of the concern by fixing the re¬ 
sponsibility for promptness in answering correspondence. 

The next step is the sorting of the letters, usually by de¬ 
partments. For this purpose, a sorting device such as trays or 
baskets for the several departments is used. When the sorting 
has been completed, the mail is ready for distribution either 
by the mail clerk or by the messenger. Ordinarily, mail is 

distributed several times each day. 

When the mail reaches the executive's office, the letters 
that can be answered or handled without being referred to the 
employer may be put aside by the secretary for attention later. 
This class of letters includes those that can be answered by a 
form letter, circulars, advertising letters, and routine reports. 
Letters, reports, or other information that would be of assist¬ 
ance to the employer or executive when he reads an incoming 
letter or report, should be attached to the letter or report. The 
letters are then ready for the employer and may be taken to 
his desk or placed in a basket designated for his correspondence. 

Routed Mail. The mail may contain one or more letters that 
should be routed. A routed letter is one that must be seen by 
several departments or executives. Routing eliminates un¬ 
necessary handling and record keeping. It would not be de¬ 
sirable, for instance, to send an order for goods on account 
first to the sales department and then to the shipping depart¬ 
ment, if the credit department were to refuse credit to the 
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business that sent the order. An order of this kind should be 
sent first to the credit department for its “O. K.” 

In some businesses, a rubber stamp with the names of all 
the departments or executives of the firm to whom the mail 
is to go is used. These names are listed in the order in which 
the departments or individuals should receive the letter. Two 
examples follow: 



REFERRED TO 

Correspondence Dept 
Sales Dept. 

Shipping Dept. 
Accounting Dept. 
Purchasing Dept. 


ROUTE TO 
Mr. Samuel 
Mr. Denton 
Mr. Kirke 
Mr. Wiley 



Routed letters should be given immediate attention so that 
they can be relayed to the other departments without delay. 

Special Memorandums. It is often found desirable to keep 
a record of mail expected under a separate cover so that this 
mail will be referred to the department or the person to whom 
the original letter was referred. The following is one type of a 
record that is frequently used. 


MAIL EXPECTED UNDER SEPARATE COVER 



Date 

Received 











3-^7 


3-30 


Form for Mail Expected Under Separate Cover 
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Also in a large incoming mail department, a record is 

usufil^ kept of all insured, special-delivery and registered 
mail. The information required varies, but the record can be 
m a He on a form similar to the following: 


AND 


RECEI^'ED 


From Whom 


Date 


Time 


10 '! 






Name 




Address 


For 

Department 
OR Individual 


Kind op 
Mail 
Received 






. y 



' 0 - 


(^A 


Form for Insured, Special-Delivery, and Registered Mail 


3. 


4. 


5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 


9. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

When letters are opened by a machine, how does the opera¬ 
tor of the machine avoid cutting the contents of the en- 

vdopGs? 

“Some concerns require that each letter and its enclosures 
be inspected as soon as they are removed from the envel- 
ope . . • For what specific things should the mail clerk 

look? , . . „„ , 

A letter is received and the enclosure is missing. What 

should the mail clerk do? 

Under what circumstances is it desirable for an envelope 
to be attached to its contents by the one who opens the 

mail? , . . • 4 .U 

Why are letters dated and timed upon their receipt m the 

business? 

What procedure is followed by the secretary when the mail 
reaches the executive’s office? 

When should a mail clerk route a letter? 

A letter from a new customer contains an or^r for a list 
of goods, part on credit and part for cash. Jo what de¬ 
partments and in what order would you route this letter 

if you were a mail clerk? 

A letter is received in which reference is made to a package 
coming under separate cover. How can a record be made 
to remind the clerk to look for the package in future 

deliveries? 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

*1 1 111 111 you think that incoming 

mail should be opened by hand? by machine? 

2. In a certain business there were a number of difficulties in 
the handling of the incoming mail. When the office man¬ 
ager made a study of the situation, he found that these 
difficulties could be classified as follows: 

(a) The mail was opened by hand by the receptionist 
who also handled the switchboard. When the mail was too 
heavy for her to take care of by herself, she was helped by 
any of the stenographers in the office who happened not to 
be busy. As a result, when any letters or enclosures were 
lost or when other errors were made, it was impossible to 
fix the responsibility. 

(b) Enclosures that were referred to in letters frequently 
were not with the letters that were distributed to the 
various executives. The executives were, therefore, un¬ 
certain whether the enclosures had not been received or 
whether they had been received and separated from the 
letters. 

(c) Often a letter was not answered until sometime 
after it had been written, but the business did not know 
whether the delay was in its own office or whether the 
letter had not been delivered to it promptly. 

(d) Before an order was filled, it was handled by the 
credit department, the sales department, and the order 
department. In some instances it went first to one depart¬ 
ment and in other instances first to another department, 
according to the department to which the mail clerk was 
first going. 

(e) A letter referring to a package sent under a separate 
cover was often addressed to the company. The mail clerk 
would refer this letter to a certain individual. When the 
package was received, the mail clerk was uncertain to whom 
it should be referred. 

Describe methods by which these difficulties might be 
eliminated. 

3. Why are letters that are addressed to specific individuals 
in a concern not opened by the mail clerk and sometimes 
not even by the secretary of the individual? 
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PROBLEM 26 


MAIL EXPECTED UNDER SEPARATE COVER 

In the absence of the mail clerk who usually handles the 

incoming mail, it is necessary for you to make a record of the 

mail expected under separate cover. You will prepare a record 

similar to that shown in the illustration on page 184. Use the 

current year. 

Nov. 1. A letter from John Kendall refers to a package of 

folders that he shipped under separate cover on Oc¬ 
tober 31 to our art department. 

Nov. 1. In a letter of October 30, Samuel R. Reed stated that 

he was returning by parcel post a package of our 
merchandise. When the package is received, it is to 
be referred to our shipping department. 

Nov. 2. In a letter addressed to our company, dated Octo¬ 
ber 28, the Solid Cement Company said that it was 
sending the company one of its latest catalogs. The 
letter is referred to our purchasing department. 

Nov. 3. In a letter dated October 29, Mr. M. B. Block stated 

that he had sent under separate cover a booklet on 
salesmanship to Mr. James Davis. 

Nov. 3. In his letter of October 31, Mr. Philip Stone said that 

he had mailed a pamphlet to Mr. William Neal. 

Nov. 3. Folders are received from John Kendall. 

Nov. 3. In a letter of November 1, Mr. Robert Nelson said 

that he was returning a valve to the service depart¬ 
ment. 

Nov. 4. Received shipment of merchandise from Samuel R. 

Reed. 

Nov. 4. A letter from the branch office in Dallas, Texas, 

states that on November 2 they mailed a book. This 
book is to be referred to Mr. P. Murphy. 

Nov. 4. In a letter addressed to our accounting department, 

E. L. White Company said it was sending a package 
of ledger sheets. The package was mailed November 2. 

Nov. 4. Received a booklet on salesmanship from Mr. M. B. 

Block. 
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PROBLEM 27 

INSURED, SPECIAL-DELIVERY, AND REGISTERED MAIL 


The following insured, special-delivery, and registered mail 

has been received. Make a record similar to the illustration 

on page 185. Use the current year. 

Nov. 1. At 8:30 a.m. a registered letter was received from 

Frank J. Sour, Mendham, New Jersey. It was re¬ 
ferred to the purchasing department. 

Nov. 1. At 10:15 a.m. a special-delivery letter was received 

from Mrs. Mary Haines, Los Angeles, California, for 
the sales department. 

Nov. 1. At 1:15 p.m. a special-delivery letter was received 

from Mrs. Edward J. Stone, Madison, West Virginia. 
It was referred to the purchasing department. 

Nov. 2. At 11:15 a.m. a registered letter was received from Mr. 

P. R. Johnson, Salt Lake City, Utah. It was referred 
to the accounting department. 

Nov. 2. At 11:30 a.m. a registered letter was received from 

Dr. W. Stone, East Orange, New Jersey, for Mr. 
Philip Williams. 

Nov. 2. At 2:15 p.m. an insured package was received from 

Mr. Leroy F. Ackerman, Keyport, New Jersey, for 
the maintenance department. 

Nov. 3. At 8:05 a.m. a registered letter was received from 

Mr. A. L. Warner, Denver, Colorado. It was referred 
to the credit department. 

Nov. 3. At 10:30 a.m. a special-delivery letter was received 

from Mr. Joseph Warron, South Norwalk, Connecti¬ 
cut, for the accounting department. 

Nov. 3. At 2:30 p.m. a registered letter was received from the 

R. G. Morris Company, Chicago, Illinois. It was 

referred to the sales department. 
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Part 2. Handling the Outgoing Mail 

As with incoming mail, the size and the kind of business 

determine the method of handling outgoing mail. In a 
business the secretary usually takes care of all the details of the 
outgoing mail. In a large business, on the other hand, a special 
department is given the responsibility of folding, sealing (or 
wrapping), stamping, and mailing letters and packages. A 
mail clerk or a messenger is usually assigned to collect mail at 
each desk or at a definite place in each department and to 
take it to the mailing department, which is equipped with 
postal scales, a sealing device, and stamps or a stamping 

machine. 

The procedure used in folding, sealing, and stamping the 
mail is established in a well-organized business on the plan of 
the greatest efficiency at the least cost. Because of the confi¬ 
dential nature of the correspondence, some businesses require 
that the secretary fold, seal, and stamp the mail. Often, how¬ 
ever, the telephone operator or receptionist must do this in 
her spare moments. In large mail-order houses the outgoing 
mail department may prepare all form letters and circulars 
as well as fold, seal, and stamp the mail. In small businesses 
it may be the responsibility of almost anyone who has the time 
to do the job at the moment. Whatever the procedure, it 
should take into consideration two factors: full utilization of 
the time of the available office workers, and speeding the mail 
to its destination in the least possible time. 

Proper Preparation of Mail. When the mail is sealed before 
it reaches the outgoing mail department, attention should be 
given by the office worker to the following points: 

1. Are replies to letters requesting special key or depart¬ 
ment reply numbers properly marked? 

2. Are the enclosures in the envelope? 

3. Have “enclosed” stamps been placed in a wax-paper 
container? 

4. Have extra carbon copies to be sent to other interested 
persons been prepared for mailing? 

5. Is the addressee’s name and address correct, especially on 
the envelope? 
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6. Have such special notations as “Registry,” “Special De¬ 
livery,” “Air Mail,” and “Personal” been properly noted on 
the envelope? Air-mail service for letters can be indicated in 
one of the following ways: 

a. The use of a special air-mail envelope with ordinary or 
air-mail stamps. 

b. The use of an ordinary envelope with air-mail stamps. 

c. The use of an ordinary envelope with regular stamps 
and with the notation “Air Mail” written or tjrpewritten 
in all capitals below the stamps. 

7. Is the foreign mail properly marked as such? 

The person who has the responsibility of preparing the 
mail before it is sent to the mail department should have 
within easy reach all the necessary equipment: a cup containing 
a moistened sponge for sealing and stamping, a small postal 
scale, and a box containing stamps of various denominations. 

The Mail Clerk. Some concerns start a beginner in the 
business by employing him as a mail clerk or a messenger. 
This type of work quickly acquaints the new employee with 
the types of work done in the various departments of the busi¬ 
ness. 

The mail clerk must know how to use: 

1. Reference books, especially the Postal Guide, Atlas, and 
Gazetteer. 

2. Mail schedules. 

3. Laborsaving devices, such as the stamp meter, postal 
scales, folding and sealing machines. 

Among the many points to be observed in the outgoing mail 
department, the following are the most important: 

1. First-class matter should be checked for enclosures. 

2. Mail should be properly sealed or wrapped. 

3. Foreign and domestic mail should be separated and do- 
mestic mail should be sorted into local and out-of-town 
mail so that proper postage will be affixed and each kind 

of mail properly routed. 
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4, Domestic mail should be divided into its four classes. 

5, Special mail, such as air, special delivery, special handling, 
registered, insured, and C.O.D., should be properly 
checked and labeled. 

6. Fourth-class matter should be examined for wrapping; 
and special notes, such as “Fragile” and “Perishable,” 
should be marked. 

7. After all doubtful mail is checked for weight, the proper 
amount of postage should be affixed. 

Folding and Inserting Letters. Folding a business letter 
properly is not a difficult process, but care should be taken that 
the creases are straight and that they are made without de¬ 
tracting from the neatness of the letter. Paper 8 3/^ by 11 inches, 
to be inserted in an ordinary envelope (63^^ by 3^ inches), is 
folded and inserted in the envelope as follows: 

1. The letter is laid on a flat surface with the typed matter 
facing up. 

2. The bottom edge of the sheet is raised toward the top 
edge so that there is about one-half inch of the top 
showing when the letter is creased. 

3. A little less than one third of the letter is folded over 
from the right and creased. 

4. The left third of the letter is folded over and creased. 

A 



Folding a Letter for an Ordinary Business Envelope 
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Only two folds are necessary instead of three if the letter is 
to be placed in a large envelope (9^ by 4H inches): 

1. The letter is laid on a flat surface with the face up. 

2. The bottom third of the letter is raised toward the top 
and creased. 

3. A little less than one third of the letter is folded down from 
the top and creased. 


ABC 



Folding a Letter for a Large Envelope 


A letter should be inserted in an envelope in such a way that 



Inserting a Letter into a 
Window Envelope 


it will be in a normal reading 
position when it is removed 
from the envelope and unfolded. 
The enclosures that accompany 
the letter should be folded with 
the letter or inserted into the 
fold so that they will be pulled 
out of the envelope at the same 
time the letter is removed. 

For a large-size window en¬ 
velope, 8)^- by 11-inch letter 
sheets are folded as follows: 

1. A fold is made from the 
bottom one third the 
length of the sheet. 

2. The top third of the sheet 
is folded back on the first 
fold so that the address 
will be on the outside. 
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To place the same letter in a small-size window envelope, 
at least two inches of the right end of the letter is folded back 
(after the preceding instructions have been followed) in order 
not to hide the inside address. Window envelopes of this size 
are not used for letters, but rather for bills or statements. 

Sealing Envelopes. When a large number of envelopes are 
sealed without the use of a sealing machine, they should be 
spread on a table, address down, flap open, one envelope on 
top of the other with all the gummed edges showing, and the 
top envelope nearest the worker. A mechanical moistener or a 
moist sponge brushed over the gummed edges will soften the 
glue enough so that the flaps can be quickly closed and sealed. 
To seal, one should start with the top envelope working down 
to the first one placed on the table. Care should be taken to 
avoid fingerprints. Too often a businessman receives an en¬ 
velope on which a number of fingerprints are to be found, 
usually placed on it during the sealing or the stamp-affixing 

process. 

Envelope sealers are used when the volume of outgoing 
mail is sufficiently large to warrant their purchase. They 
rapidly and securely seal envelopes of all sizes. There are several 
machines that not only seal the letters but also affix stamps or 
print metered-mail indicia on the envelopes. 


Stamp Affixing. In some concerns only the stamped en¬ 
velopes that are on sale at the post office are used. Their use 
prevents employees from making personal use of the firm’s 
postage stamps. Government stamped envelopes that have 
been spoiled may be returned to the post office where a stamp 
refund will be given, provided that whole envelopes are pre¬ 
sented. 


Most firms, however, use 
commercial envelopes and 
attach an adhesive stamp 
with a stamp affixer or print 
an indicium with the use of a 
postage machine. The meter 
of the postage meter ma¬ 
chine is set at the post office 



Hand-Operated Stamp Affixer 


for the amount of postage 


that is paid at that time. The meter locks when the amount paid 
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Electrically Operated Machine to Seal and Stamp Letters 


for has been used, and it is then necessary to have it reset at 
the post office. Additional postage may be bought before the 
meter locks. Separate meters are available for different de¬ 
nominations, and some permit the changing of the amount so 
that they may be used for any type of mailing. Usually the 
indicium is printed directly on an envelope by these machines, 
but some of them are equipped so that the indicium may be 
printed on an adhesive slip of paper that is then attached to the 
envelope or package. This type is used for large envelopes and 

p3.rcols* 

Many businesses use stamp-affixing machines not only be¬ 
cause these machines neatly and rapidly place stamps on en¬ 
velopes, but also because the use of a machine gives the business 
a better control over its stamp supply and tends to reduce or 
eliminate the use of company stamps on personal letters. Some 
stamp afhxers are simple hand-operated devices; others are 

motor-driven machines. 

Classes of Mail. Domestic mail is divided into four main 
classes. Each class requires a different rate of postage, and some 
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require different wrapping and sealing, or special information 
on the package. 

First-class matter includes written matter, namely: letters, 
postal cards, post cards, business reply cards, letters in business 
reply envelopes, and all matter wholly or partly in writing, 
whether sealed or unsealed, except manuscript copy accom¬ 
panying proof sheets or corrected proof sheets of the same, and 
the writing authorized by law to be placed upon matter of 
other classes. Matter sealed or otherwise closed against in¬ 
spection is also of the first class. 

Different rates for first-class matter are in effect for cards 
and letters. For letters the basic rate is for each ounce or frac¬ 
tion of an ounce with a weight limit of 70 pounds for one 
package. The rates for business reply cards and business reply 
envelopes are slightly higher in each case than the respective 

rates for ordinary cards and letters. 

Second-class matter includes newspapers and periodicals. 
The basic rate to an individual or business who mails an 
unsealed newspaper or magazine applies to each two ounces or 
fraction thereof. Publishers and newspaper agencies are entitled 
to special second-class rates if they make application to the 
Post Office Department and pay the required fee. 

Third-class matter includes books, catalogs, circulars, and 
miscellaneous printed matter, and merchandise weighing not 
more than eight ounces. This class of mail includes several 
special subclassifications for each of which there is a special 
rate. 

Fourth-class matter includes the same as that listed under 
third-class matter, except that the weight of the package is 
over eight ounces. 

Parcel Post. Merchandise, books, printed matter, and all 
other mailable matter not included in the first, second, or third 
class may be mailed by fourth class or parcel post. In addition 
to the limit on size—the combined length (longest distance, 
in a straight line, between the ends of the package) and girth 
(distance around the package) must not be over 100 inches— 
there is a limit on the weight of a parcel-post package. The 
weight must be between 8 ounces and 70 pounds. The rates 
are determined by the weight of the package and the distance 
or zone of delivery. 
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The zones are varying distances, all measured from the send¬ 
ing point. For instance, the zones at present are: 


Zone Distance 

Local Zone. Local Limits 

1st zone. up to 50 miles 

2d zone. 60 to 150 miles 

3d zone. 150 to 300 miles 

4th zone. 300 to 600 miles 

5th zone. 600 to 1,000 miles 

6th zone. 1,000 to 1,400 miles 

7th zone. 1,400 to 1,800 miles 

8th zone. Over 1,800 miles 


Additional Postal Services. There are a number of postal 
services offered by the government that are utilized by the 
office in the conduct of everyday business. 


Air Mail. Airplanes furnish the fastest means of sending 
mail any great distance. Air mail is a special classification of 
first-class mail for which there is a special rate for each ounce 
or fraction of an ounce. The weight limit for a package that is 
sent air mail is eight ounces. There is also a special rate for 

cards that are sent by air mail. 

Air parcel post is a special postal service that was inaugu¬ 
rated on September 1,1948. Any air-mail package that weighs 
over eight ounces is automatically classified as air parcel post 

and special rates apply. 


Special Handling. On the payment of a fee in addition to 
the regular postage, a fourth-class or parcel-post package that 
is labeled Special Handling is accorded the same treatment as 

first-class mail. 


Special Delivery. By the addition of a special-delivery 
stamp or ordinary stamps equal to the special-delivery fee, any 
piece of first-class mail will be delivered immediately upon its 
receipt at the post office at the point of destination—if the 
addressee is located within a radius of one “ile ^om ^ delivery 
station—up to eleven o’clock at night. The addiUon of special- 
delivery postage at the required rate to second-, third-, and 
fourth-Lss matter gives it precedence over bulk 

the sal as first mail, as well as immediate delivery at 
the office of destination. 












DOMESTIC MAIL CLASSES AND RATES 

Effective January 1, 1949 



Classification 


First Class: Letters and other written 
or typewritten matter; also sealed 

matter. ;*/,**; . 

Government Postal Cards. 

Private Mailing or Post Cards (maxi¬ 
mum dimensions 3^ by 5^ inches; 

minimum, 2f by 4 inches). 

Air-Mail Letters. 


Postage Rates 


Weight 

Limits 


3 cents an ounce or 

fraction. 

1 cent each 


70 lbs. 


Air-Mail Post Cards. 

Business Reply Cards. 

Business Reply Envelopes. . .. 

Business Reply Air-Mail Cards. 

Business Reply Air-Mail Envelopes. 


1 cent each 

6 cents an ounce 
fraction 

4 cents each 

2 cents each 

4 cents each 

5 cents each 

7 cents each 


or 


Second Class: Complete newspapers 
and periodicals (when mailed by the 

public). 


cent for each 2 
ounces or fraction, 
or the fourth-class 
rate, whichever is 
the lower. 


No 

Limit 


Third Class: Merchandise, circulars 
and other printed material, cor¬ 
rected proof sheets with or without 
accompanying manuscript, draw¬ 
ings, photographs, photostats, and 

hotel and steamship room keys. 

Books (including catalogs) of 24 pages 
or more, at least 22 of which are 
printed; seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 11 i 

roots, scions, and plants. 

Twenty or more unsealed envelopes 
containing identical reproductions 
of handwritten or typewritten mat¬ 
ter. (These must be taken to post|lJ 
office window to get this rate.).... 

(Over 8 ounces, parcel-post rates and 
conditions apply.). 


cents for first 2 
ounces, 1 cent for 
each additional 
ounce. 


8 ozs. 


cents for each 2 
ounces or fraction.. 


8 ozs. 


cents for each 2 
ounces of total 
weight. 


8 ozs. 


.12 

.13 


Zones 

Fourth Class: (Domestic Parcel Post): Local 
Size limit, 100 inches length and 1 and 2 

girth combined. ^ 3. 

Embraces merchandise, books, 4.14 

printed matter and all other mail- 5.15 

able matter not in the first, second, 6.16 

and third classes. ^ .1"^ 

Weight, over 8 ozs. to 70 lbs. I 8.18 


Lb. Lb. 

.10 .11 


.15 

.16 

.19 

.21 

.24 

.27 

.30 


Lb. Lb. 
.12 .13 
.17 .19 
.19 .22 
.23 .28 
,27 .33 
.31 .39 
.36 .46 
.41 .53 


5 * 

Lb. 

.14 

.21 

.25 

.32 

.39 

.46 

.65 

.64 


♦For parcel-post charges on packages in excess of 6 pounds, refer to the Postal Guide^ 

Note: Bound books of 2U printed pages or more, containing no adver¬ 
tising, may be sent at the rate of 8 cfnte for the first pound and U cents for each 
additional pound. The weight limit is 70 pounds. 
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SPECIAL-DELIV ERY AND SPECIAL-HANDLING SERVICES 

Special-Delivery Fees |Special-Handling Fees 

1st Class 2d, 3d, or 4th 
15 cents 25 cents 

25 cents 35 cents 

35 cents _ 45 cents 

Registered Mail. Any article except parcel-post packages 
(unless these parcel-post packages are sealed and mailed at 
the first-class rate) may, with a few exceptions, be registered 
by the payment of an extra fee over and above the regular 
postage. In case of loss, rifling, or damage, the Post Office 
Department will indemnify the business for the full value of 
the mail up to $1,000 or for the registered value, whichever is 

the smaller. 

A receipt as evidence of the delivery of the package is fur- 
nished the sender if he marks the envelope “Return Receipt 
Requested.” An additional charge is made for this type of 

service. 


Fourth-Class Matter 
_ Only _ 

15 cents 

20 cents 
25 cents 


Weight 


Up to 2 lbs.. 

Over 2, not more 

than 10 lbs. 

Over 10 lbs. 
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Insured Mail. Domestic third- and fourth-class mail may 
be insured against loss, rifling, or damage to an amount equiva¬ 
lent to its actual value or cost of repairs. The maximum 
amount for which a single package may be insured is $200. 
This service does not apply to first- or second-class mail. 

C.O.D. Cash-on-delivery (C.O.D.) service that calls for 
the collection of the cost of the goods by the mail carrier is 
often used with parcel post. This service encourages the sale of 

merchandise to people unknown to the seller. 

The seller may obtain this C.O.D. service by paying in 
advance a fee in addition to the regular postage. C.O.D. 
parcels will be accepted for mailing only at a money-order 
office and when addressed to a money-order office. The total 
fee varies with the amount to be collected, the weight of the 
package, and the distance to the addressee’s post-office address. 

Tracing Mail. If mail has been miscarried, the sender may 
make a written request to his post office to have it traced. It is 
usually very difficult to locate unregistered mail, although the 
post-office will co-operate in every possible way. 

In case a registered letter is lost, an application form for a 
claim must be obtained and filed with the office of registry 
within a year from the date on which the lost letter was mailed. 
This form calls for the following: 

a. Amount claimed. 

b. Description of lost article. 

c. Place mailed. 

d. Time mailed. 

e. Affidavit giving the value, name of owner, contents, and 
the fact that no compensation had been received to date 
of affidavit. 

f. Current date. 

Registered matter may be recalled by the sender before 
actual delivery to the addressee, provided he: (a) furnishes 
proof of his identity, (b) pays all expenses necessary to recover 
the letter or parcel, and (c) files a written application form 
asking for the return of the letter or parcel. This form must 
contain his name, address, name and address of addressee, and 
registry number. 

Foreign Mail. Foreign mail is classified into first class, 
books, and parcel post. Conditions have changed so rapidly in 
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recent years that an office worker should consult the current 

postal regulations as they apply to the foreign mail of the 
business. 

Postal Guide. This manual, published by the government, 
gives full information about postal rulings and regulations, 
foreign mails, postal savings bank, post offices, etc. 

Several other reference books are of special value in carrying 
on the work of the outgoing mail department efficiently. For 
example, gazetteers and atlases are often used. These books 
were discussed on page 115. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What are the functions of the mailing department? 

2. What items should be checked before the mail is released 
to the outgoing mail department? 

3. How is a letterhead 8}/^ by 11 inches folded for insertion 
in an envelope 634 by 35^ inches? 

4. How can a large number of envelopes be sealed rapidly 
without the use of a sealing machine? 

5. What disposal is made of government stamped envelopes 
that have been spoiled? 

6. What is a postage meter machine? 

7. What type of matter falls into the classification of first- 
class matter? 

8. What does third-class matter include? 

9. What is the minimum weight for fourth-class matter? the 
maximum? 

10. What is air parcel post? 

11. The special-handling service applies to what classes of 
mail? 

12. What is registered mail? 

13. What is the difference between insured mail and registered 
mail? 

14. What determines the fee for C.O.D. parcels? 

15. What does one have to do to make a claim for a lost regis- 
t0r6d letter? 

16. How may a registered letter be recalled before it has been 

delivered? u j 

17. What are some of the most important points to be observed 

in the outgoing mail department? 
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1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Suppose that the business by which p’"? !J^ft°of^or- 
coSdering using a Postage meter machine ^ 

the advantales that might come from the use of such a 
niachixi6? tli6 disadV3.ntag6s. ^ 

Why does the Government divide mail into a number o 
classes with different rates? 

Your employer has a package that weighs ten pounds 

would cost. Give the desired information as you would 

give it to your employer. , , j 

If you wish to mail a very valuable package, should you 

send it by registered or insured mail? 

Under what different circumstances might a bi^iness nnd 
it desirable to send a parcel-post package G.U.U.. 


EXERCISES 

1. Using an 8^- by 11-inch sheet of paper and an ordinary 
envelope, fold the sheet and insert it in the envelope. 

2 Using three sheets of 83^- by 11-inch paper and a large 
envelope, fold the three sheets together and insert them m 

the envelope. 

3. Using an 8^- by 11-inch sheet of paper and a large i^ndow 
envelope (or an ordinary large envelope if you do not 
have a window envelope), fold the sheet and insert it in 

the envelope. 

4. If a sealing machine is available for use in the classroom, 
be prepared to demonstrate how it is used. 

PROBLEM 28 

COST OF POSTAGE 

In these problems use the postal rates as given in the tables 
on pages 197 and 198, unless the rates have changed and you 
are instructed to use the current postal rates, which may be 
secured from the local post office or from the latest issue of the 
Postal Guide. 

1. On September 8, the Johnson Candy Company mailed the 
items listed at the top of page 202 to out-of-town addresses. 
Find the total cost of postage. 
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18 letters, each weighing 1 ounce 

2 letters, each weighing 1 i/g ounces 

5 letters, each weighing 2 ounces 

3 letters, each weighing 1 ounces, special delivery 

6 letters, each weighing 2 ounces, special delivery 

7 letters, each weighing 2 ounces, air mail 

2 letters, each weighing 1 ounce, air mail, special delivery 
1 package, first class, weighing 1 pound, special delivery 

1 parcel-post package, weighing 4 pounds, addressed to a 
city in the third zone 

4 parcel-post packages, each weighing 2 y pounds, mailed 
to the fourth zone 

1 parcel-post package, weighing 4 H pounds, to be sent 
176 miles, marked “Special Handling” 

2. On October 2, the Johnson Candy Company mailed the 
following items to local and out-of-town addresses. Find 
the total cost of postage. 

Out-of-Town Mail 

40 letters, each weighing 1 ounce 

3 letters, each weighing 2 ounces, air mail 
25 circulars, each weighing 2 y ounces 

5 parcel-post packages, each weighing 2 pounds, addressed 
to cities in the second zone 

2 parcel-post packages, each weighing 3pounds, addressed 
to a city 149 miles from the company 

6 boxes, each weighing 5 pounds, shipped to the seventh 
zone, marked “Special Handling” 

Local Mail 

23 letters, each weighing 1 ounce 

3 letters, each weighing 4 ounces 

4 letters, each weighing 1 ounce, special delivery 
34 circulars, each weighing 2 y ounces 

4 parcel-post packages, each weighing 3 pounds 



Part 3. Mailing Lists 

A mailing list is a list of names and addresses of individuals 
and businesses that are customers or prospective customers. 
Mailing lists are necessary in order that advertising materials 

may be distributed efficiently. 

Sources of Mailing Lists. The first source of names for a 
mailing list is the sales department because it can provide the 
names of former and present customers. Names of prospective 
customers are not so easily obtained. Classified mailing lists 
for such groups as insurance dealers, car salesmen, and bond 
salesmen may be purchased from businesses that specialize in 
compiling such lists. In many concerns, however, the mailing 
list is compiled by an office worker from one or more of the 

following sources: 

Telephone and city directories. 

Such books as Who’s Who, Who’s Who in American Medi¬ 
cine, Who’s Who in Advertising. 

Trade, professional, and institutional directories. 

Telephone Directory. One of the most useful reference 
books in the office is the telephone directory. It contains the 
names and the addresses of local subscribers for telephone 
service and, because it is kept up to date, it may be more 
valuable for some purposes than an ordinary city directory. 
Practically all business organizations have telephones. In 
most cities the telephone directory includes a classified section 
that contains a list of subscribers classified according to types 
of businesses or professions. In a few of the larger cities a 
separate book is issued as a classified telephone directory. 
Names and addresses of most of the local correspondents can 
readily be found in the telephone directory. 

City Directory. A city directory contains the names, the 
addresses, and the occupations of all individuals residing in a 
community. It also usually contains a street directory and a 
map of the city. The city directory is valuable in addressing 
local correspondents who do not have telephones. It is par¬ 
ticularly useful in an office where many letters are directed to 
individuals rather than to business houses. 
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Bllnn Fredk J jan Pembroke ColicieBUraTWarM: 
—Sami P B&S b 20 Sprague Pall Bher Mass ” 
Bliss Abbie Mrs r 263 Elmwood av 


—Ining (Sadie) phys h 144 Lenox ay 
—Phillip (Frances) waste dealer b 123 Badcllffe ay 
—Sami r 52 Pembroke ay 
—Simon (Celia) plmbr h 60 Duncan ay 
Bleakeley Doris D elk Industrial Trust Co Elmwood 
branch r 150 New York ay * 

—Jas (Doris D) slsmn r 150 New York ay 
Bleasdale see Blaisdell 
—Albert T (Mabel I) elk h‘ 94 Mitchell 
Blease Annie F wid Alf h 666 Smith 
—Arthur L auto mech r 666 Smith 
—Geo F appr mach r 666 Smitl^ 

—Malcolm T (Ruth A) tool mkr r 14 Dickens 
—Maurice C M firemn r 666 Smith 
Blecharczyk Ludwik P planer B&S b at New Bedford 
Mass 

Bleecker Morris (Ruth E) sec-lreas Proy Mattress Co 
Inc h 140 Lancaster 
Bleisitzer Ellz wid Louis r 19 Mawney 
Blekjion Mlekon (Mary) lab h 118 \V Clifford 
Blender Morton I (Rose L) announcer WPRO h 16 
Santiago 


—Albert (Genelda) slsmn h 257 Gano 

—Arthur D (Mary £) wood fnshr Boston Store h 136 
Ohio ay 

—Ben Furniture (Benj Bliss) 705 Westminster 
—BenJ (Ida H) (Ben Bliss Furniture) b 260 4th 
—Bertha B Mrs b 180 Peace 
—Catherine wid Jesse W b 440 N M«in 
—Edna r 22 Woodbury 
—Eleanor Mrs h 88 Doyle ay 
—Eliot studt BU r 257 Gano 
—Elmer elk Allen & Reed Inc r at Sekonk Mass 
—Frank F (Edith) dentist 357 Westminster rm 203 
b 119 Concord ay Oanston 
—^Fred E (Hattie L) pres Bliss Miller Co r 46 De¬ 
troit ay 

—Fred 0 (Tillie R) iron wkr b 529 Elmwood av 
—^Fredk B ir» b 244 Bowen 
—Fredk W blpr Bowen Ice Co r 46 Detroit av 
—Furniture Co Inc, Maurice W Bliss pres Lloyd E 
Bliss treas furniture dealers 755 Westminster 


—Wm b 701 Broad 
Slesko Leona r 29 Portland 


Geo lab r 10 Foster 
Geo E (Minnie C) died June 20, 1941 



CouTieiV R. L. Polk & Company 


Part of a Page from the Section of a City Directory in Which the Names Are 

Arranged Alphabetically 

Note that the name “Fred E. Bliss” appears in both illustrations. In 
the alphabetic list the name of his wife and his business position are 
given after his name. In the list classified by streets, whether each indi- 


Congressional Directory. This directory contains the 
names and the addresses of members of Congress and also vari¬ 
ous information about the executive personnel of the Federal 
Government. Most states and cities issue a similar directory 
listing the various officials in the state or the local government. 

Directories of Well-known Personages. It is often de¬ 
sirable to know more about prominent individuals than the 
information found in ordinary business directories. It may, for 
instance, be important to know something about the education, 
the experience, and the social activities of an individual. If he 
is unusually prominent, his name may be found in one of the 
general books of information about people. 

Who’s Who in America is an alphabetically arranged bio¬ 
graphical dictionary of notable living men and women of the 
United States. Who’s Who is dissimilar in that the men and 
the women included in the book are mainly English. A few 
prominent names of other nationalities, however, are included. 
There are many other reference books of this mature, such 
as Who’s Who in New England, Who’s Who m New York, Who s 
Who in the Nation’s Capital, Who’s Who in Advertising, Who s 
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Papazian Armenog 

41 Mooradian Ypram (s> 
Kasparian Krikor 

42 Tarian Aenes Mrs 

56 Dzioba Micbelina Mrs 
Zosa Martin <§) 

60 Hing Earl 

64 Cardcnte Albert 
Shepley Peter 

76 Abraham Geo barrel dir 

DeSOTO from 281 Grove 
Woonasquatucket river wd 13 

2 Gleadow Chas E 
McCrorey Harry J 
6 Bergantinl Albert 
Simonelli August 

10 Priestley Wilson 
Brown Harold L 
rear Pierce DeWitt 

12 Priestley Louis 
Wiggins Jas A 

rear EHlls Earl W 

13 Domnarski Chas K gro 


DETROIT AVENUE from 1145 
Broad to Niagara wd 0 
15 Dambruch Edwd Q 
17 Salk Sami 
19 Roberts Isadore M 

21 Posner Jacob (s) 

22 Welden Wm B €> 

23 Brady Catherine Mn 

26 Pagel Gustave 

27 Daley John P ® 

30 Hamburger Henry W 
32 Conaty Peter J <§> 

34 Brown Mar^ Mrs 0 
36 MacGillivray Elmer H 
36aCook Jennie L Mrs 

38 Hollis Howard 

39 Haxton John McL ® 

40 Burgess Anna Mrs 

42 Goldstein Sami © 
42aBeaulieu Edmond 

43 Barry John 

45 Cornell Chas A © 

46 Walker Dora M © 

Bliss Fred E 


131 Flynn Della Mn © 

139 Pesara Jos 

147 Flore Antonio © ^ ^ 

Matera Balpb bldg eootr D 

© 

148 Correra Louis J © 

Augusta st crosses 
160 Massaniso Elvira M © 

162 Hall Robt © 

163 Reale Dominico 
165 Dezlel WUfred © 

Rondeau Oscar A 
168 Wood Annie L Mn © 
Doughty Edwin J 
171 Saravo Thos 
179 Mason Lillian M Mn © 
Sunbury st crosses 

DEWEY from 417 Plainfield U 
Hartford av wd 7 

19 Gowdy Mahlon M © 

Wright Nathan M Jr 

20 Sunders Walter M © 

Whittier av crosses 


Courtesy R. L. Polk Company 

Part of a Page from the Section of a City Directory in Which the Names Are 

Arranged by Streets 

vidual owns the house in which he lives is indicated by the design com¬ 
posed of two circles. In addition to these sections, the city directory 

often contains a classified list of businesses. 

Who Among North American Authors, Who's Who in American 
Medicine. 


Social Directories. There are many social directories. 
They may be called social lists, social registers, club lists, or 
blue books. Regardless of what they may be called, they are 
simply lists of prominent, fashionable individuals and clubs. 

Dau’s Blue Book, one of the better known social directories 
found in many large cities, lists the names and addresses of 
the people residing in the more exclusive sections of the city 
and then lists these same names by streets. 


Trade, Professional, and Institutional Directories, 

There are many occupational and institutional directories: 
directories of doctors, lawyers, bankers, educational institu¬ 
tions, insurance agents, and manufacturers. The names and 
information in such books are arranged according to geo¬ 
graphical divisions of the country, and in each division the 
names are alphabetized. Depending upon the line of business, 
any or all of these directories may be valuable in determining 
the name and the address of a person or a firm to whom a 
letter is being directed. A few of the better known directories 
of this sort are as follows: 
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American Medical Directory. This is published by the 
American Medical Association and contains the names and 
the addresses of all legally qualified physicians in the 
United States and its possessions and in Canada. 

Ayer’s Directory of Newspapers and Periodicals. This is pub¬ 
lished by N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., of Philadelphia, and 
contains lists of all newspapers and periodicals published in 
the United States, Canada, and the West Indies. It includes 
information about the circulation and subscription rates. 

Patterson’s American Educational Directory. This is pub¬ 
lished annually by the American Educational Company, of 
Chicago, and contains lists of public and private schools and 
colleges throughout the country, together with the names of 
certain officials connected with those institutions. 

Poor’s Register of Directors and Executives of the United 
States and Canada. This is published by Poor’s Publishing 
Cornpany, Babson Park, Massachusetts. It contains lists 
of directors of various corporations. 

Kelly’s Directory of Merchants, Manufacturers, and Shippers 
of the World. This is published annually by the Kelly Pub¬ 
lishing Company, of New York, and contains lists of indi¬ 
viduals and firms engaged in manufacturing, shipping, 

export, and import. 

Thomas’ Register of American Manufacturers. This is pub¬ 
lished by the Thomas Publishing Company, of New York, 
and contains a list of all manufacturers in the country. 

In addition to these general publications, almost every in¬ 
dustry has its own directory of businesses engaged in the manu¬ 
facture and distribution of its particular commodity. 


Mailing Lists on File Cards. The names and addresses of a 
master mailing list are frequently kept on cards 5 by 3 inches 
that may be filed in alphabetic order. These cards may be 
CTOuped under various classifications, such as, teachers, doc- 
tors, lawyers, and grocery-store owners. These different group¬ 
ings may be indicated by colored indicators, or the cards of 
each group may be filed in separate drawers and each drawer 

marked with its classification. ^ .v u- 4 - 

Again, the cards may be filed by subject—the subject or 

object that the prospective customer has been ^^^.^erested m o 

may be interested in later. In such a case a 

buflding materials, paints, house furnishings, and farm tools. 
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Preparation of a File Card. A definite plan for the typing 
of the cards should be determined. Generally speaking, there 
are two ways in which the names may be set up in strict 

address style or in index style. 

The address style does not require the transposing of names 
when the card is used to address an envelope or circular; the 
names and addresses are set up in block form as they would 
appear on an envelope or circular. In the index style of ad¬ 
dress the names are set up according to the rules of filing. 
This setup cannot be used in addressing mail. It does, however, 
facilitate the filing of the cards in alphabetic order. When the 
mailing lists are stenciled for the addressing machine, the 
names and addresses are set up in a regular address style. 


29 l 6 'ELm”troet 
Cbloago 10, Illinois 


UorrlBon. C, B . 

C. B. UorrisoD 
2916 EIa Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


File Cards in Address Style and Index Style for a Mailing List 


Up-to-Date Mailing List. Unless a mailing list is kept up 
to date, it will soon lose much of its effectiveness mainly be¬ 
cause many individuals and businesses move each month. 
Corrections, eliminations, and additions of names and ad¬ 
dresses should be made whenever information for them is 
available. Many necessary changes in addresses can be caught 
by the secretary when the mail is returned to the business 
because of nondelivery. 

Thousands of letters are delivered every day to the Dead 
Letter Office maintained by the Post Office Department be¬ 
cause of an incorrect or insufficient address. The typist should, 
when making up an index card, carefully check the spelling 
and the correctness of the complete address before filing the 
card away. Of course, there is the possibility that the name 
and address may not be correct even in the original source. 
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A notice of a change of address may be obtained from the 
post office by having a notice printed on the envelope or on 
the wrapper used to send third- and fourth-class mail. The 
postmaster then sends a card giving the correspondent’s new 
address at a cost of two cents a notice. This procedure, of 
course, does not pay for the forwarding of the mail to a new 
address if the new address is in a different post-office district. 

Return of Mail. With the exception of postal cards and 
post cards, first-class mail that cannot be delivered will be re¬ 
turned to the sender without charge. The cards will be returned 
to the sender upon nondelivery if they are mailed in the local 
district. If mailed for out-of-town delivery, they will be re¬ 
turned only upon the payment of additional postage. 

If a card, letter, circular, or package is returned because of 
a change, loss, or error in the address, and if there is no way 
of correcting the address, the card should be removed from the 
file. Such cards should, however, be kept for a while, as the 
correct address may be found. 

Addressing Machines. Because many mailing lists are 
compiled solely for advertising campaigns, the names and ad¬ 
dresses are often stenciled or embossed so that envelopes can 
be addressed on an addressing machine. The fundamental 
purpose of an addressing machine is to address envelopes and 
cards for active mailing lists; it is a timesaving device highly 

desirable in this type of work. 

There are two general styles of addressing machines t the 
Addressograph that uses a metallic address plate, and the 
Elliott that uses a stencil address plate. 

The Addressograph. The Addressograph is used for 
the addressing of envelopes and cards for active mailing 
lists. It may also be used to fill in the inside address on 
letters or for putting the name and address and other informa¬ 
tion on such things as payrolls, checks, pay envelopes, monthly 

bills, dividend checks, etc. 

The metal plates used in this machine are prepared on a 
device called the Graphotype, which embosses the names, 
addresses, dates, or other information on the metal plates. 
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Addressograph 


These plates may be arranged in such a way that an automatic 
selector can be used when the mail is addressed. For example, 
tabs may be attached only to the address plates that are to be 
used for a particular kind of work, and the automata selector 
will then select these tabbed plates for printing without dis¬ 
turbing the order of the other plates in the file. 

The Addressograph may be procured in several sizes, from 
the small hand-operated model to the large automatically fe 

motor-driven machine. 

Elliott Addressing Machine. The Elliott uses a stencil 
address plate rather than a metal plate. Stencil address plates, 
with the help of a small attachment, may be prepared on an 
ordinary typewriter in much the same manner as is any other 
stencil. This type of addressing equipment is not frequently 
used for inserting inside addresses on letters or other material 
that should give the appearance of having been typed. Stencil 
address plates are, however, commonly used for addressing 
envelopes, cards, and tags, particularly in places where changes 
in address necessitate the frequent preparation of address 
plates. Both hand-driven and motor-driven models of the 

Elliott are available. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

o‘ purpose of a mailing list? 

o' some of the sources of names for mailing lists, 

o. What are some of the different reference books that may be 
used to find the exact name and address of a person or 
firm to whom a letter should be addressed? 

4. What information may be obtained from the city directory? 

5. W^hat inforniation is contained in the Congressional 
directory? 

6 . What information will be found in Who’s Who in Americal 

7. Under what circumstances might the Thomas’ Register of 
American Manufacturers be used? 

8 . What is a classified mailing list? 

9. In what two ways may names be typed on file cards? 

10. How is a mailing list kept up to date? 

11. How may one obtain from the post office an official notice 
of the change of address of a correspondent? 

12. Under what condition will undelivered postal cards and 
post cards be returned to the sender? 

13. What laborsaving devices are used to simplify and ac¬ 
celerate the work relating to mailing lists? 

14. What is a Graphotype? 

15. What is the difference between the Addressograph and 
the Elliott addressing machine? 

EXERCISES 

1. State the source of the name, the address, or the name and 
the address in each of the following situations: 

a. Name and address for a letter in answer to a letter. 

b. Address for a letter to a former correspondent. 

In the remaining situations, assume that there has been no 
previous correspondence. 

c. Names and addresses for letters to all local dealers in 
office equipment. 

d. Address for a letter to a local person whose name is not 
listed in the telephone directory. 

e. Names and addresses for letters to all manufacturers of 
duplicating machines. 

f. Address for a letter to a physician in another city. 

g. Address for a letter to an attorney in another city. 

h. Name and address for a letter to the president of a 
college in another city. 

i. Address for a letter to one of the directors of a large 
corporation located in another city. 
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2 Address envelopes of either 35^ by 6H inches or 4H by 

ei^lelopes are not available, type the addresses on slips of 

paper of approximately one of these sizes. You 

thS: these names and addresses were taken from the city 

directory of Jamestown, New York. You 
in some instances the occupation is given. You not 
include the occupation in the address, but it ^^y have a 
bearing on the title to be used. Note that m this list some 
abbreviations are used that you will not wish to use in 

your addresses. 

1. Schader, Natalie, Miss. 

2. Schaefer, F. J., Jr.J8 18th St. 

3. Schaefer, Louise. a 

4. Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co..333 Berry Bonlevard 

5. Schafer, Rob. 

6. Schafer, William.18 17th St. 

7. Schaff, Mollie, Atty. ±. a 

8. Schaffer, Charles.129 Clermont Ave. 

9. Schalk, Mabel E., Miss.24 Polhemus Place 

10. Schalk, Wm. C., Mrs., care 

of John Phillip.159 E. 19th St. 

11. Scharf, Jacob, Iwyr.188 Montague Rd. 

12. Schmitt, E. J. DDS.72 Park Avenue 

13. Schneider, Chas.132 Lenox Ave. 

14. Schofield, Whitehead, Mrs.198 32d Street 

15. Schraft, Wm., Hardware Co.,. . . .652 Broadway Ave. 

16. Schroff, J. R., doctor.85 Park Ave. 

17. Schulz & Anderson plmbr.10 Stuart Terrance Ave 

18. Shield, L. M.78 4th Street 

19. Shurtell, Jno. E., Clnrs. & dyrs.. . 1285 Fourth Avenue 

20. Signs Service Co.230 Third Ave. 


PROBLEM 29 

FILE CARDS FOR NAMES AND ADDRESSES 

Type or write the addresses in the following list on file 
cards or on slips of paper about 5 by 3 inches. Arrange the 
names and addresses in address style. After the cards have 
been completed, sort them into alphabetic order. 

1. Auto Radiator Works, 1120 E. Grand St., Crawford, New 
J Grs©y 

2. Mason Coal Co., 1735 W. Third St., Pittsburgh 7, Pa. 

3. Mundy Service Stations, 10 Thomas Ave., Houston 5, Texas 

4. Albany Metal Co., 1002 Broad St., Albany 3, N.Y. 

5. Grande Vista Subdivision, 106 Main Ave., Omaha 6, Nebr. 
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6 . Daniels Air Conditioning Service, 210-212 Harlinway 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 

7. Browne Accessories, Inc., 1096 Second St., Chattanooga 5, 
Tenn. 

8 . Loring Jewelry Store, 504 Plum Drive, Monroe, La. 

9. Ellerson Department Store, 1501 Superior Rd., Portland 8, 
Ore. 

10. Kynnard Art Gallery, Parkway and Oak, Salt Lake City 3, 
Utah 

11. Browning Advertising Agency, 1016 Gwynne Drive, Kan¬ 
sas City 7, Mo. 

12. Albans Nut Products, Albans Bldg., Atlanta 2, Ga. 

13. Danish Pastry Shop, 14 East Elm Ave., Augusta, Maine 

14. Ellerd Finance Company, Brodman and Sixth, Seattle 3. 
Wash. 

15. Gradison Photographic Supplies, 2001 Ninth St., Los 
Angeles 10, Calif. 

16. Kyne Hardware Equipment, Carew Tower, Chicago 8, Ill. 

17. Ellerman Florist Shop, 2106 West Tenth St., French Lick, 
Ind. 

18. Masonic Auditorium, Fountain Square, Dover, Del. 

19. Johnson Varnishes, Inc., 212 Holly Lane, Tampa 3, Fla. 

20. Brown Publishing Co., 336-338 Race St., Duluth 3, Minn. 



UNIT VII 

DUPLICATING 


Part 1. Stencil Duplicating 

Duplicating is the process of making a number of identical 
copies from an original. The simplest method of making extra 
copies is by the use of carbon paper. The number of clear, 
usable copies that can be made with carbon paper, however, is de¬ 
cidedly limited. When a number of copies are desired, some 
duplicating machine is usually employed. There are several 
types of duplicating machines in general use. They include: 
(1) stencil duplicators, (2) gelatin and fluid duplicators, (o) 
offset duplicators, (4) type duplicators, (5) automatic type¬ 
writers, and (6) the photograph-type of reproducing machines. 


Stencil Duplicating Procedure. Stencil duplicators are 
widely used for preparing copies of letters, bulletins, and reports 
of all kinds when it is desirable to prepare them inexpensively 

and in quantity. 

To make copies on the stencil duplicator, a stencil must be 
prepared and spread over the drum of the machine. The drum 
is revolved while paper is fed to the mechanism. The drum 
contains ink and is so constructed that the ink goes through 
perforations in the drum, then through a covering pad, and 
Anally through the stencil onto the paper on which the copy 
is made. The paper is usually fed automatically, and a copy 
is made each time the drum is revolved. 

The following instructions for preparing a stencil and 
operating a stencil duplicator are intended to supplement 
rather than to take the place of the instructions that are sup¬ 
plied by the manufacturer of the equipment in use. 


Preparing Guide Copy. The material to be stenciled should 
be typewritten first on ordinary typewriting paper. Use the 
size of paper that will be used in completing the job. Arrange 
the material in exactly the same position that it should appear 
on the final copies. Give proper attention to margins, spacing, 
capitalization, punctuation, underscoring, and ruling. 
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Stencil 

Duplicator 

An electrically 
operated model 
with automatic 
paper feed and 
automatic ink¬ 
ing. 


Planning the Position on the Stencil. Place the guide copy 
between the stencil sheet and the backing sheet so that the 
upper left-hand corner of the paper coincides with the inter¬ 
section of the line marked “Top edge guide for impression 
paper” and the left-hand edge. While the guide copy is in that 
position, note the numerals at the side, which serve as guides 
to determine how far down the first line should be written. 
Also note the numerals at the top, which serve as guides for 
setting margin and tabular stops on your typewriter. 


Typewriting the Stencil. Shift the ribbon out of printing 
position and clean the type with a stiff brush. Then place a 
cushion sheet between the stencil and its backing sheet. Be 
sure to replace the stencil smoothly. Insert the stencil, with the 
cushion sheet and the backing sheet, into the typewriter. The 

backing sheet should be next to the platen. 

If for any reason the stencil is rolled back in the t5T5ewritei. 

hold firmly the loose ends of the stencil while the rolling is 

being done so as to prevent wrinkling. 

Typewrite slowly. Use a uniform and firm, but not heavy, 
staccato touch. Strike with a little greater force those letters 
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Note the backing sheet of the stencil and the smooth, unwnnkled ap 
pearance of the stencil after it has been placed in the typewriter. 


and characters that have a larger printing surface, such as 
M, W, E, $, §, %, and @. Strike with a little less force letters 

and punctuation marks having a small printing surface, such 

as small c and o, and the comma (,) and the period (.). 

Correcting Errors. When an error is made, turn the stencil 
forward one or two lines so that the error may be corrected 
easily. Rub the incorrect letter or letters gently in a circular 
motion with the round end of a glass rod (burnisher). This 
rubbing closes the perforation in the stencil. With the brush 
that is in the correction-fluid bottle, apply a thin coating over 
the error in a single application. Allow at least 30 seconds for 
the fluid to dry. Then type the correction, using a normal, 

not heavy, touch. 

Removing the Stencil from the Typewriter. Before remov¬ 
ing the stencil from the machine, be sure to proofread it and 
make whatever corrections are necessary. In removing the 
stencil from the typewriter, use care in order to avoid wrinkling. 
Depress the paper release lever to remove the stencil. 

Operating the Stencil Duplicator. If the completed stencil 
is satisfactory, you should prepare to place it on the machine 
by first removing the cushion sheet. Next remove the cover 
from the machine. Then remove the protective cover (a piece 
of nonabsorbent paper) from the drum of the machine and put 
the stencil on the drum. Place the paper on the feed table. 
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Run off a trial copy and inspect it to see if any marginal ad¬ 
justments are necessary. Adjustments of top and bottom 
margins should be necessary only when the copy is improperly 
placed on the stencil. 

If the copies are too light, the pad probably needs more ink. 
Add the ink according to the instructions for the machine you 
are operating. Run off a few more copies. If the copies are now 
dark enough and evenly inked, run off the desired number of 


copies. 

If the copies are unevenly inked or if they have light spots, 
the pad probably should be changed. If you do not wish to 
change the pad until you have completed running off the copies, 
you can usually eliminate the light spots by agitating the pad. 
This is done by raising and lowering the pad while one end of 
it remains attached to the drum. This action loosens the 


matted fibers. 



When the machine begins to turn out copies that are satis¬ 
factory in every way, and not until then, the copy recorder 
should be set. Its function is to count the number of copies 

being run, to indicate the 
number of copies still to 
be run, and to warn the 
operator, by causing a 
bell to ring, when the 
desired number have 
been duplicated. 


Ink Pad 


The ink pad must be 
changed whenever copies 
are not evenly inked. Note 
the holes in the drum of the 
stencil duplicator through 
which the ink comes in 
contact with the pad. 





1, Above, Attaching Top of 
Stencil to Drum 


2, Above, Laying Stencil 
Smoothly Over Ink Pad 


3, Right, Loading Paper on 
Feed Table 




4, Left, Adjusting Side 
Margins 
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Recorder 

This recorder, which has been set for 
600 copies, will indicate at any time 
during the run the number of copies 
that have been duplicated and the 
number that remain to be duplicated. 
At the end of the run the signal bell 

will sound. 


Removing the Stencil. Before removing the stencil, get an 
old newspaper and open it on the top of a desk or table. Re¬ 
move the stencil and place it, ink side up, on the newspaper 
and lay another sheet of the newspaper on top. If the stencil 
need not be saved for later use, it may be discarded immediately. 
Simply roll it in an old newspaper and place in a wastepaper 
basket. 


Do not leave the drum open, even for a minute. Put another 
stencil on if one is ready or put the protective cover back in 
position. If the old protective cover is not in good condition, 
get a new one and put it on. It is put on just the same as a 
stencil. After clamping it on, revolve the drum six to eight 
times with the paper feeding so as to be sure the protective 
cover is lying smoothly against the pad. 


Cleaning the Stencil. If the stencil is to be saved, smooth 
gently the newspaper that is on top of the stencil so that it will 
absorb as much as possible of the ink on the stencil. Crumple 
a piece of clean white paper in your hand and use that when 
smoothing the newspaper so as not to soil your hand from the 
print of the paper. Remove the stencil from between those two 
sheets of the newspaper and place it between two fresh sheets, 
and smooth the top one. Repeat this process until all the ink 

is removed from the stencil. 

Place a sheet of 8H- by 11-inch paper under the stencil 
and place a copy of the material run from the stencil face up 
on top. Then fold the stub and upper part of the stencil over 
so that the folded stencil is the same size as the copy. Place 
another copy of the material run from the stencil on top. Clip 
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together with two paper clips. Do not use wire staples. Place 
one paper clip in the upper left-hand corner and the other in 

the upper right-hand corner. , • 4 . -i 

There are several other accepted ways of cleaning stencils. 

A very common way is to file the stencil in a special file wrapper. 

This wrapper eliminates the need for cleaning. 


Preparing the Copies for Delivery. While you have been 
drying the stencil and preparing it for the files, the copies of the 
material have been resting in the paper tray. Remove them and 
allow them to rest on a desk for a while so that the ink may 
become thoroughly dry. When the ink is dry, stack the copies 
into a neat even pile. This is done by taking a few copies at a 
time and tapping the edges together on a desk, holding them 
lightly with both hands. Do this with not more than 15 or 20 
copies at a time. As each group is evened, stack the groups one 
on top of the others. When all copies have been evened in 
small groups and stacked, even the whole stack by tapping 
their edges together on a desk, holding them lightly with both 
hands. When all copies are neatly stacked, place the stencil, 
as previously prepared for filing, on top of the stack. The job 
is now ready for delivery. 


Using the Illuminated Drawing Board. In planning a sten¬ 
cil, part or all of which is to be prepared on an illuminated 
drawing board, prepare a guide copy. Procure a stencil and 
cushion sheet. Typewrite that part of the stencil that is to be 
typewritten. Be sure that errors, if any, have been corrected. 

Then, using the illuminated drawing board, T square, 
styli, flexible writing pads, and other accessories, complete the 
stencil. To do this, proceed as follows: 



Lettering Guide 









Left — 

Stencil 

Drawing 

Board 


Bottom—Styli 


Attach the illuminated 
drawing board to an electric 
outlet. Place the flexible 
writing pad on top of the 
glass surface of the drawing 
board. Remove the cushion 
sheet from between the sten¬ 
cil and its backing. Slip the 
backing into the opening at 
the top of the drawing board 
so that the stencil rests face 
up on top of the writing 
surface. Hook the stencil 
stub to the buttons at the 
top. Gently stretch the 
stencil over the writing sur¬ 
face and attach it by clamps 
on either side. Then turn on 
the light. Place the T square 
in position, and draw lines 
and trace letters or designs 
where they should be. Use 
a wire-loop or wheel stylus 
for drawing the lines. Use 
just a bit more pressure than 
you might in drawing lines 
with a pencil on paper. 
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mode with ) 
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Mimeograph styli 
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Using Color in Stencil Duplicating. Color work can be 
done on any model of stencil duplicator. Because of its sim¬ 
plicity and economy, color work is becoming more and more 

important. 

Either an open- or closed-cylinder model can be used for 
color work in duplicating. First remove the cloth ink pad and 
clean the cylinder edges. Then place a protective cover over 
the diaphragm to block off the black ink in the drum, and 
attach a clean cloth ink pad. Next, using a brush, paint the 
desired color ink onto the cloth ink pad evenly and thoroughly. 
Attach the stencil and run copies. Replenish the ink with the 
brush wherever and whenever needed. 

For frequent or long runs, remove the closed cylinder and 
substitute an auxiliary open cylinder without an ink fountain. 
Proceed in the manner for duplicating with a closed cylinder. 

In multiple-color duplicating prepare the cylinder for one- 
color work up to and including the attaching of a clean ink 
pad. Then prepare a stencil. Leave at least one inch between 
different color areas. Use a brush and paint the desired color 
inks lightly on their respective portions of the stencil. Attach 
the stencil and lay it on the cylinder without removing the 
backing. Raise the stencil and the backing. Wherever colors 
have spotted the pad, apply appropriate color inks with brush. 
Fasten the stencil and run copies. Replenish the ink with the 
brush wherever and whenever needed. 

Cloth ink pads used for various colors may be folded and 
preserved for future use by placing them in special wrappers 
for filing purposes. Varnish, applied with a varnish brush on 
the cloth ink pad between color areas in multiple-color work, 
will aid in holding each color within its boundary. Colored 
papers sometimes change the hue of colored inks. Experiment 
with mixed colors to offset this. Because colored inks are 
applied by brush only and are applied directly to the cylinder 
and pad, they are not to he used inside closed cylinders. 

Insets. Excellent professional ready-to-use stencil illustra¬ 
tions may be purchased. These insets are put on the market 
by the manufacturers of stencils. They may be used when it is 
desirable to add a professional touch to special stencils, such 
as a school newspaper, Christmas cards, or any special project. 
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If the following suggestions are followed, the best results will 
be obtained: 

1. Prepare a layout in which the position of the inset is 
indicated. 

2. Cut around the inset with a sharp knife, allowing a half¬ 
inch margin. 

3. Place the inset under the stencil, which has been attached 
to the illuminated drawing board. Indicate with a stylus 
the printing area of the inset on the stencil. 

4. Using the points indicated in step 3, cut a “window” in 
the stencil. 

5. Place a piece of paper under the “window” in order to 
protect the flexible writing plate. 

6. Position the inset over the “window” with the glossy 
side down. 

7. Line the inset with the aid of a T-square. Fold back the 
inset and apply a quarter-inch strip of stencil cement to 
the stencil across the top of the_ window. Place the inset 
prop6rly and secure it by rubbing along the top edge- 

8. After removing the T-square, the other three sides of the 
“window” should be cemented and secured by rubbing 

around all the edges. 

9. Allow the cement to dry for one minute. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What is meant by duplicating'? 

2. What is the simplest method of making extra copies. 

3. Name five types of duplicating machines in general use. 

4. For what are stencil duplicators widely used? 

5 What size of paper is used for preparing guide copy. 

6*. How is the position of the copy on the stencil planned? 

7 How can one prevent wrinkling the stencil in rolling bac 

' the stencil in the typewriter? o 

8. What is the proper method for making a correction on a 

stencil? 

9 When should the stencil be proofread? 

off the copies of the stencil on the machine. 

11, What is the function of the copy recorder. 

19 WhpTi should the copy recorder be set. 

I 3 . WhS ^position is made of the stencil after it is removed 

from the duplicating machine 
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14. How are colored inks applied? 

15. What is the value of an “inset”? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. If 25 copies of a one-page statement are needed, what are 
the advantages and disadvantages of preparing th^e 
copies by means of a stencil duplicator as compared with 
(a) typing 25 originals and (b) preparation of 5 ongnals 
on the typewriter with 4 carbon copies for each original. 

2. Do you think that strikeovers are possible or desirable in 
stencil cutting? Why? 

3. Need a clerical student have had training in art in 
order to do satisfactory stencil cutting on an illuminated 
drawing board? 

4. Do you think that the results secured by using two or 
more colors in stencil duplicating justifies the extra time, 
effort, and expense involved? 

EXERCISES 

1. Type as guide copy for a stencil the following one-page 
letter. Prepare the letter in indented form with close 
punctuation. Capitalize, punctuate, and make any cor¬ 
rections that are necessary. 

bailey distributing company 765 front st louisville 3 ky 

mr william a wright 9345 state st frankfort ky 

dear sir in response to your recent request we are mailing 
you today one of our latest catalogs of plumbing and 
heating fixtures. (^) as you look through this catalog 
please keep in mind the fact that we can furnish in colors 
any of the enamel ware shown, any of the sinks illustrated 
in the catalog also can be furnished with stainless enamel, 
we wish to call your special attention to the illustration 
on page 10 which shows one of the newest models of sinks, 
this particular sink has many conveniences not found in 
any other sink at a similar price on the market (1[) our 
salesman mr r m randolph will be glad to call on you at 
your convenience and to make an estimate of the cost of 
your plumbing and heating fixture needs, our follow-up 
service after the installation of a heating plant described 
on page 26 of our catalog will help in the important 
problem of what fuel to buy and how to burn the fuel in 
order to get the maximum heat at a minimum cost, very 
truly yours bailey distributing company a c brown sales 
manager 
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2. Type as guide copy the following material arranged in 
tabular form. Center the offices horizontelly on the page 
and arrange the states under each office in three columns. 
The states are given in abbreviated form, but they should 
be spelled out in your typewritten copy. 

Office Territories Year Ending December 31,195- 

Akron Office: Ala., Ark., Colo., Fla., Ga., Ind., Kans., 
Ky., Miss., Mo., N. Car., Ohio, Okia., Pa., S. Car., 

Tenn., W. Va. 

Boston Office: Conn., Dela., Maine, Md., Mass., N. H., 

N. J., N. Y., R. I., Vt., Va., D. C. 

Chicago Office: Ill., la., Mich., Minn., Nebr., N. Dak., 
S. Dak., Wis. 

Dallas Office: La., N. Mex., Texas 

San Francisco Office: Anz., Calif., Ida., Mont., Nev., Ore., 
Utah, Wash., Wyo. 


NOTE: The following exercises should he completed if stencil 
duplicating equipment is available. 

3. Be prepared to demonstrate before the class any one of the 
following steps in stencil duplicating: 

a. Preparing and using a short, simple guide copy. 

b. Inserting the stencil in the typewriter and the technique 
of turning the stencil back. 

c. The cutting of a stencil, indicating any differences in 
technique necessary for small letters, capital letters, 
punctuation marks, figures, and symbols. 


d. Correcting errors. , , • 

e. Preparing the duplicator for the stencil and placing the 

stencil on the duplicator drum. 

f. Making necessary adjustments for good copies. 

g. Setting the copy recorder. 

h. Removing the stencil. 


1 . 


Cleaning the stencil, 
j. Stacking the duplicated copies. 

5. STftenSfand run off “8^ coptes for 

fn'dS wfal SLUTyrrto iae for this 

It may be that prepared as guide copy m Exercise i or 

Exercise 2. 



Part 2. Gelatin^luid, and Other Types of Duplicating 

Several types of duplicating machines other than the stencil 
duplicators are used in offices. The office worker needs to be 
familiar with these different types and to know when each type 
can be used to best advantage, but he does not need to be an 
expert in the operation of all of them unless he desires to 

become a skilled machine operator. 

Gelatin and Fluid Duplicators. Gelatin and fluid duplicators 
are not alike in operation, but the copies that they produce 
are similar. They are used, therefore, for similar types of 
work. These duplicators are inexpensive to operate and are 
used widely for such things as interoffice memorandums and 
notices to salesmen on the road; also for preparing several 
copies of business forms that are to be routed to different 
individuals or departments in or outside of the business. 

Gelatin Duplicators. On this type of duplicating machine, 
copies are reproduced from a gelatin surface. The original 
copy, called the master, may be written directly on a sheet of 
bond paper with special ink or pencils, or with a specially inked 
typewriter ribbon or carbon paper. The master is then placed 
face down on the gelatin surface of the duplicator. After being 
permitted to remain there a short time so that the copy will be 
transferred to the gelatin, the master is removed and copies 
are made by applying sheets of paper, one at a time, to the 
gelatin surface. From thirty to one hundred clear copies can 
be reproduced from a single impression on ordinary gelatin 
duplicators. 

The Gelatin Surface. Gelatin duplicating machines use a 
gelatin-coated fabric for a copying surface. After the necessary 
copies have been made, the gelatin is allowed to stand unused 
imtil the impression on it has been absorbed. It takes about 
twenty-four to forty-eight hours for the ink to disappear from 
the gelatin surface, but after the ink has disappeared the same 
surface may be used again. 

The rotary models of some machines use a relatively short 
piece of this gelatin-coated fabric, known as a film. After a 
film has been used once, it is removed from the machine and 
put away for a period of at least twenty-four hours. At the 
end of that time, the ink has been absorbed and the film is 
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ready to be used again. The flat-bed models, however, instead 
of using a film, use a long strip of this gelatin-coated fabric 
that is wound on spools and that is rolled forward and back¬ 
ward from one spool to the other. The roll should always be 
kept wound up when it is not in use. 



Gelatin Duplicator 


Preparing the Master. In offices where a considerable 
amount of gelatin duplicating is done, usually at least one 
typewriter is equipped with the special ribbon necessary for 
preparing masters; in offices where typewritten masters are 
prepared less frequently, gelatin duplicating is usually done 
with the use of the special carbon paper. If carbon paper is used, 
a very thin onionskin paper is used for the original, and the 
carbon master is made on heavy bond paper. The use of onion¬ 
skin paper for the original instead of the heavier bond paper 
used for second sheets tends to insure a clear carbon copy. 
When the master is to be ruled, drawn, or written, the work is 
done with a special pencil or with special ink. Several col^^s of 
ink are available and more than one color may be used on the 


same master. 

While it is 
factory master 


rather simple for a typist to prepare a satis- 
, the best job will be done if he carefully observes 


the following suggestions: 
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1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Prepare a model copy on typewriting paper with a 

regular typewriter ribbon. 

When the model has been approved, 
sary supplies. If a typewriter with a ^ 

available, only master paper is needed. If such a type 
writer is not available, the necessary supplies will i^^ciude 
master paper, a sheet of special duplicator carbon, ana 

onionskin paper. 

Regardless of the method used to make the master, clean 
the type carefully before typing the master. 

When the master is prepared with carbon paper, t e 
carbon should be placed on the top of the master sheet 
and the onionskin paper on the top of the carbon. ^ YP® 
with a strong, even touch on the onionskin and thus 

produce a carbon copy on the master sheet. 

Use one of the following techniques for making correc¬ 


tions : 

a. Paste a small piece of gummed paper over the error 
on the master and then type over the gummed piece. 
Corrections on the onionskin are unnecessary. 

b. Erase the error in the usual way using an eraser shield 

to avoid smearing the master. 

c. Obliterate the error with a special block-out pencil 
and then type over the remaining wax deposit. 

d. Spread a thin coating of block-out fluid over the error, 
allow it to dry, and then type the correct letter or 

word. 

6. When the master has been completed, proofread it 
carefully. 


Applying the Master Copy. Before a master copy is 
applied to the gelatin surface, that surface should be moistened 
with water at room temperature applied with a sponge. Care 
should be taken to remove the excessive surface moisture. The 
master copy is then placed face down on the gelatin and is 
smoothed out with the hands or with an impression roller that 
is provided on some machines. After the master has been 
allowed to remain on the gelatin from 10 to 45 seconds (de¬ 
pending upon the number of copies desired), it is removed. 
The machine is then ready to make the desired number of 

copies. 


Making Copies. The exact technique for making copies 
depends on the type of machine being used—whether it is a 
flat-bed type or a rotary type. 
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On the flat-bed machine the sheets of paper are applied 
with the help of a feeding carriage. The carriage handle is 
pulled back, the paper is inserted, and the carriage is pushed 
forward until the sheet is laid flat. The paper is then removed 
by hand. On the rotary machine sheets of copy paper are 
placed in a feeding tray from where, one at a time, they are 
pulled past the drum as it is turned by a handle. 

The most widely used gelatin duplicator is the Ditto but 
there are others on the market in both flat-bed and rotary 
models. 



Fluid-Process Duplicator 


Fluid-Process Duplicators. Fluid-process, also called direct- 
process, duplicators produce copy which closely resembles that 
made on gelatin duplicators. This machine is called a direct- 
process machine because the master comes into direct contact 
with the copy paper when copies are produced. The master is 
prepared by typewriting or drawing on a sheet that is placed 
against a sheet of special carbon paper. The reproducing side 
of the carbon faces the back of the sheet being worked upon so 
that the copy appears in reverse on the back of the original. 
The master is then placed upon the cylinder of the machine so 
that the page of the original on which the carbon copy is in 
reverse faces up. During the revolution of the drum a liquid 

chemical substance is automatically applied to the 

which the copy is to be made when it comes in contact with the 
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master. The chemical substance enables the material to be 

transferred from the master copy to the blank paper. 

The Standard Fluid Process, the Ditto Direct Process, and 
the Rex-o-graph are three widely known machines in this 

group. 

Preparing Masters. A master for the direct-process dupli¬ 
cator is prepared in somewhat the same manner as for the 
gelatin duplicator. The best results will be obtained if the 
typist observes the following instructions: 

1. Prepare a model copy on typewriting paper with a regular 
typewriter ribbon. 

2. When the model has been approved, procure master 
paper (a special kind of coated paper), a sheet of special 
duplicator paper, and a sheet of heavy paper to ser ve as a 
backing sheet. So-called factory-assembled “sets, con¬ 
sisting of a master sheet, a protection sheet, and a carbon 
sheet, may be obtained from a number of distributors. 
Before inserting a “set” in the typewriter, the protection 
sheet is removed. These “sets” are made in several 
colors other than purple. 

3. Clean the type carefully before starting to typewrite. 

4. The typewriting is done on the master. The glossy 
“active” side of the carbon faces the typist as she types 
so that a carbon appears in reverse on the back of the 
master on which she is typing. 

5. Avoid errors, but if you do make one, correct the error 
in one of the following ways: 

a. Place a supporting flat surface behind the master. 
Rub a wax correction pencil over the error. Keep the 
pencil point free of the carbon deposit or the pencil 
will spread the carbon to a wider area. 

b. Snip or tear off a corner of the carbon paper, place it 
over the spot, and hold it in place while rolling the 
copy back into proper typewriting position. 

c. Type the correction with a Arm, heavy touch. Roll 
the sheet up again, remove the snipped-off corner 
from behind the master, and proceed with the prepara¬ 
tion of the master. 

Making Copies from a Fluid Master. After the master 
has been prepared, the office worker should follow these sugges¬ 
tions : 

1. Inspect and adjust the fluid supply. The fluid supply 
should be adequate and its flow should be even. The 
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fluid on several machines flows or is carried by a wick to a 
roller which in turn spreads the fluid over the copy paper 
and thus makes copies possible. It is of the greatest 
importance that the wick be kept clean and free from 
paper lint. It is easily cleaned by rubbing the thumb 
over the edge of the wick to remove the paper particles. 
From time to time a different edge of the wick should be 
put into use by turning the wick over or shifting it end 
for end. 

2. Due to faulty operation, carbon stains occasionally 
appear on the drum or rollers of the machine. These 
stains should be cleaned with a cloth moistened in the 
fluid used for operating the machine. 

3. Attach the master to the drum, following the specific 
instructions for the machine being operated. A very 
narrow edge of the master is clamped into the drum, 
and the carbon surface of the master lies exposed on the 
outside of the drum. 

4. Align the guides in the paper feed tray so that the copies 
will appear in the same position as the master copy does 
on the master paper. 

5. Set the pressure knob or dial to a medium position. Run 
one or two copies and check for perfection of reproduction 
and placement. If reproduction is poor, again check the 
fluid supply, the controls, the wick, and the pressure, and 
make whatever adjustments are necessary to produce 
better copies. Carbon flecks will disappear after the 
first few copies have been run off. If the machine is not 
set level, the distribution of the fluid is likely to be uneven 
and a part of the master will not reproduce. 

6 . When a completely satisfactory copy is produced, turn 
the counter (if one is attached to the machine) back to 
zero and run off the required number of copies. 

7 After the desired number of copies have been run off, 
discontinue the flow of fluid and remove the master. The 
master may then be filed for future use. 


The Offset Duplicator. This type of duplicator prints from 
a paper mat (duplimat) or metallic plate. As it prints from a 
flat unembossed surface, it is also often referred to as a piano- 
graph device. A repellent fluid is spread over the mat or plate 
to render all but the copy that is to be reproduced impervious 
to ink. Ink is then placed in contact with the material on the 
surface of the mat or plate that is to be reproduced, and it is 
transferred from there to a rubber-blanket roll that is called 
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the offset roll. This offset roll is then brought in contact with 

the copy paper, thus producing the finished copy. 

Duplimats and some metal plates may be prepared on a 
typewriter. A specially inked ribbon is used. Ruling, drawing, 
writing, lettering, or tracing may also be done on them. Special 
writing fluid that is applied in the same manner as regular 
ink is used for this purpose. Many plates, particularly those 
that are to reproduce pictures and copies of printed forms, are 

prepared by a photographic process. 

This type of machine is used widely in cases where type¬ 
written material, drawings, plans, charts, and photographs 
are to be reproduced in large quantities with a minimum of 
expense. The Multigraph Duplicator, the Multilith, and the 

Davidson are offset duplicators. 

The Multigraph. This is the most widely used type style of 
duplicator. As the copies look very much like typewritten 
material, the Multigraph is used extensively for direct-mail 
advertising. In preparing material to be duplicated on this 
machine, the type must first be set and assembled—either by 
hand or by machine—on the surface of the printing drum. A 
sensitive ribbon, rather like a gigantic-sized typewriter ribbon, 
is then spread over the printing segment or drum. Copies are 
made by revolving the drum so that the type, through the 
ribbon, comes into contact with the letterheads or other papers 

upon which the copy is to be reproduced. 

In addition to ribbon reproduction, a direct-inking at¬ 
tachment may be placed on the machine so that forms, draw¬ 
ings, and other items may be reproduced in much the same 
way as they would be reproduced on a regular printing press. 

An addressing-machine attachment is also available for 
this machine. This attachment makes possible the production 
of personalized letters, including the date, the name, the ad¬ 
dress, the salutation, the body of the letter, the complimentary 
close, and the signature. 

Cardograph and Dupligraph. Two machines that use lead 
plates for duplicating are the Cardograph and the Dupligraph. 
The Cardograph duplicates card-size messages. It will dupli¬ 
cate drawings, typewritten copy, and penwntten signatures 
rapidly and accurately. 
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The Dupligraph is used for the duplicating of form letters, 
advertising material, and the like. In one operation the machine 
prints a completed letter, fills in the name, the address, the 
salutation, and the date, and automatically affixes the signa¬ 
ture in actual signature style. 

In the operation of this machine, a ribbon comes between 
the embossed lead plate and the card, letter, or envelope. 
Pressure is used to make an impression from the lead plate 
through the ribbon to the paper. 

The lead plates may be filed away in many different ways, 
depending upon the size, the type, and the organization of the 
business. The plates may also be arranged in such a way that 
an automatic selector can be used. For example, tabs may be 
attached only to the address plates that are to be used for a 
particular kind of work, and the automatic selector will then 
select these tabbed plates for printing without disturbing the 
order of the other plates in the file. 


Electric Typewriter. The electric typewriter is a completely 
electrified version of the standard typewriter. The keys, back- 
spacer, and carriage return operate electrically. This fact 
makes it possible for the machine to be operated more rapidly 
than the standard machine. It is thus possible for the typist 
to produce more work with much less fatigue. Instead of the 
usual fairly heavy staccato touch, the keys on the electric 
typewriter are depressed with a light stroke. 

The electric typewriter is used in a number of transcription 
and typing departments where production is a matter of con¬ 
siderable importance. It is generally felt that three operators 
using electric typewriters can produce as much work as four 
operators using standard tj^pewriters. Since the touch is con¬ 
trolled, and therefore always the same, the electric typewriter 
is especially adapted to typing carbons, preparing stencils, 
and making masters. With special paper, a dozen legible carbon 

copies can be made at one time. 


The Automatic Typewriter. This machine is a standard or 
electric typewriter mounted on an electrically driven mech¬ 
anism that operates the typewriter automatically from a pre¬ 
viously prepared perforated record. The record is similar to 

that which is used on a player piano. 
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When a letter is to be sent out, the original draft is pre¬ 
pared on a typewriter in regular form, and from this a record 
is made on a special device known as a record-perforating 
machine. This record-perforating machine has a standard 
typewriter keyboard and is similar in operation to a typewriter. 
Instead of typewriting the letter, however, it cuts perforations 
at particular places in a roll of heavy paper. When the record 
is completed, it may be inserted into the automatic mechanism 
of the typewriter and from it as many copies as are needed 
may be prepared, one at a time. When the desired number of 
copies has been prepared, the record (sometimes called a sten¬ 
cil) may be removed and filed for future use. 



Courtesy American Automatic Typewriter Co. 

Automatic Typewriter 


The typewriting mechanism of an automatic typewriter 
may be operated automatically, or it may be operated manu¬ 
ally as is any typewriter. In preparing letters on this machine, 
the operator inserts the letterhead sheet and typewrites manu¬ 
ally the date, the inside name and address, and the salutation. 
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The motor is then turned on and the typewriter automatically 
types from the record the remainder of the letter and stops 
when the letter is finished. If some special item is to be in¬ 
serted manually in the body of the letter, the record can be 
prepared so that the automatic mechanism will stop at the 
correct point. After the insertion has been made, the operator 
simply starts the automatic mechanism again, and the iha- 
chine types the remainder of the letter and stops at the end. 
The letter is then removed from the machine, another letter¬ 
head is inserted, and the procedure is repeated. One operator 
may keep two, three, or even four of these machines in opera¬ 
tion at one time, depending upon the length of the letters that 
are being written. 

The outstanding advantage of this type of machine is that 
each letter is individually typewritten and, as such, is likely 
to receive more consideration from the individual who receives 
it than would a letter prepared on any of the regular duplicat¬ 
ing devices. Naturally, an automatic typewriter will not pro¬ 
duce nearly as many copies per hour as will any of the regular 
duplicators; but in places where this machine is used, the 
desire that each letter produced be an original is much more 
important than is the question of speed alone. 

The machine is widely used in preparing letters for very 
special types of direct-mail advertising campaigns. Automatic 
typewriters are also used by some firms in preparing collection 
letters and other types of form letters. 


Vari-Typer. The Vari-Typer is a typewriter that is built so 
that several different styles and sizes of type may be used on 
it. Each style of type is furnished on a small plate that may 
be put on and then removed from the machine with little 
difficulty. In addition to a variation in the use of several 
styles of type, it is possible to vary the number of characters 
typed to the inch, the space between lines, and the weight of 
the stroke. A Vari-Typer is valuable in typewriting special 
types of letters, particularly “dressed up” sales letters. 

The Vari-Typer also is used extensively in preparing stencils, 
preparing masters for gelatin or fluid-process machines, and m 
preparing duplimats and metallic masters for use on the Multi- 
lith. Duplicated booklets or pamphlets are especially attractive 
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when the stencils, masters, or duplimats have been prepared 
on the Vari-Typer, because the type and space variations can be 

used so effectively. 





Vari-Typer 


Photographic Duplicating Machines. A variety of machines 
that reproduce by a photographic process is available. At 
least one of these devices is truly photographic in that a picture 
is taken on a negative, which in turn is reproduced as a positive 
print through the use of a camera and the customary developing 
process. This machine is the Photostat. 

There are also other machines that reproduce by a photo¬ 
graphic type process but which do not use a negative. Instead, 
a sensitized paper is used on which copies of the original are 
reproduced by the use of light and heat. The most widely 
known machine of this type is the Pruning, which reproduces 
black and white copies. There are, however, several other 
similar and somewhat smaller machines. 

These photographic reproducing types of machines are 
used when an exact copy of a document or paper is desired 
rather than a copy that is made on a typewriter. In some 
instances the exactness of the copy is desired for legal reasons; 
in other instances, a photographic copy is made because it is 
much simpler than to recopy a considerable amount of typed or 
handwritten material. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. For what purposes are gelatin and fluid duplicators widely 
used? 

2. What kind of paper should be used for the master copy? 

3. How many copies can be reproduced from a single impres¬ 
sion on ordinary gelatin duplicators? 

4. What is the advantage of using onionskin paper for the 
original instead of heavy bond paper? 

5. What is one difference between the rotary and the flat¬ 
bed models of gelatin duplicating machines? 

6. How long should the master copy be allowed to remain on 
the gelatin? 

7. Name two widely used gelatin duplicators. 

8. Name two fluid-process duplicators. 

9. From what does an offset duplicator print? 

10. What style of duplicator is the Multigraph? 

11. What attachment is available for the Multigraph? 

12. What is an automatic typewriter? 

13. What is the outstanding advantage of the automatic type¬ 
writer? 

14. For what kinds of work is the electric tjpewriter especially 
well adapted? 

15. What is a Vari-Typer? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Under what circumstances would you use each of the fol¬ 
lowing methods of preparing several copies of material in 

preference to the other methods? 

a. Typewriter 

b. Stencil duplicator 

c. Gelatin duplicator 


2 Which typewriter do you think prepares better master 
copies for gelatin and fluid-process duplicating machine^ 
one ^thy<« type or one with elite type? I you thmk 
that there is a difference, how do you account for it. 

3 Do you think that a person who operates an automatic 
’ type^ter needs to be as skilled a typist as one who oper¬ 
ates an electric typewriter? 

4. Most operators of the special types of duping machines 

the advantages, if any. of becoming familiar with these 
machines while in school? 
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EXERCISES 

1 . Type as guide copy the following one-page letter. Prepare 
the letter in modified block form with open punctuation. 
Capitalize, punctuate, and make any corrections that are 

necessary. 

Sanderson paint company 457 Washington st indianapolis 

3 ind 

t m monroe 1432 clinton st shelbyville ind 

dear sir our salesman b m downey reports that you are 
interested in putting in a supply of our Wear-Longer prod¬ 
ucts. (if) we guarantee our paints varnishes lacquers and 
enamels to be equal in quality to any others sold at a price 
of 75 cents to $1.20 a gallon higher than the prices we 
charge, we also guarantee that our products when properly 
applied according to the simple directions on each con¬ 
tainer cover as much surface can be applied as easily look 
as well and last as long as any other brand of paint now 
on the market, if a customer follows our directions but 
reports to you a dissatisfaction with any Wear-Longer 
product his money will be refunded upon the return to us 
of a signed application stating the nature of the dissatis¬ 
faction. (If) we hope you will decide to give us your busi¬ 
ness. your orders will be taken care of promptly, with each 
shipment a signed guaranty will be sent to you so that 
you will be protected fully on each item of our merchandise 
that you sell, yours very truly sanderson paint company 
j 1 sanderson sales manger 

2. Type as guide copy the following material arranged in 
tabular form. Rule the form. 

Comparison of Estimated and Actual Expenses 
Last year 

Sales Salaries; Estimated, $7,000.00; Actual, $7,118.00 
Delivery Expense; Estimated, $1,600.00; Actual, 
$1,591.05 

Advertising; Estimated, $300.00; Actual, $312.95 
Rent; Estimated, $1,500.00; Actual, $1,500.00 
Office Salaries; Estimated, $7,500.00; Actual, $7,566.00 
Supplies; Estimated, $300.00; Actual, $287.60 
Insurance; Estimated, $2,100.00; Actual, $2,100.00 
Depreciation; Estimated, $500.00; Actual, $521.16 
Miscellaneous; Estimated, $350.00; Actual, $357.35 
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This year 

Sales Salaries; Estimated, $7,500.00; Actual, $7,439.00 

Delivery Expense; Estimated, $1,650.00; Actual, 
$1,612.45 

Advertising; Estimated, $350.00; Actual, $365.75 
Rent; Estimated, $1,500.00; Actual, $1,500.00 
Office Salaries; Estimated, $7,800.00; Actual, $7,780.00 
Supplies; Estimated, $350.00; Actual, $342.75 
Insurance; Estimated, $2,250.00; Actual, $2,250.00 
Depreciation; Estimated, $550.00; Actual, $565.32 
Miscellaneous; Estimated, $400.00; Actual, $392.40 

3. Be prepared to demonstrate before the class any one of 
the steps involved in (a) gelatin duplicating and (b) fluid- 
process duplicating. If machines of these types are not 
available, you may still use ordinary carbon paper to 
demonstrate the method of preparing a master copy for 
each type of machine. 

4. Secure from your instructor an assignment for work to be 
done on either a gelatin duplicator or a fluid-process du¬ 
plicator. Prepare enough copies for all members of your 

class and your instructor. 

5. If any of the special types of duplicating machines are 
available in your school, be prepared to demonstrate their 

operation. 

6. If possible, arrange to visit an office that uses one of the 
types of duplicating machines that is not available in yo^ 
school. Secure as much information as you can about the 
cost of the equipment, the type of material that is dupli¬ 
cated on it, and the method of operation. Be prepared to 
give a report to your class on the results of your visit. 



UNIT VIII 

USING COMMUNICATION DEVICES 

Part 1. Telephone Calls 

A typical business, even one of moderate size, may require 
hundreds of telephone calls every working day. In these con¬ 
versations goods may be bought or sold, contracts may be 
negotiated, misunderstandings may be cleared up; in fact, the 
telephone may play a part in the completion of every kind of 

business transaction. 

Everyone knows something about how to use a telephone. 
As it is used so commonly, there is sometimes a tendency to 
assume that anyone can use a telephone correctly and that no 
thought about correct telephone techniques is necessary. But 
in business, success is often influenced by how skillfully a 
person does a number of things each of which may be relatively 
unimportant in itself. A person who is to enter business should 
therefore be skilled in the use of the telephone. 

For an office worker, an understanding of correct techniques 
is especially important. Not only may he have to make ordinary 
business calls, but when his employer is away from the office, 
he may have to receive incoming calls for him. Some of these 
calls may come from people of great importance to the business. 
The employee’s efficiency in handling such calls may do much 
to influence the goodwill of these people for the company. 

Preparation for Placing Calls. It is often one of the em¬ 
ployee’s duties to place calls for the employer. He should be 
prepared to do so without loss of time. As the first step in his 
preparation he should become well acquainted with the local 
telephone directory. He should know whether the directory 
contains both an alphabetic list and a classified list. If the 
directory contains a classified list, he should know under what 
circumstances it would be easier to find the name in that list 
than in the alphabetic list. For example, if he is asked to get 
the office of Mr. Jones, an attorney whose office is at 1011 
East Fourth Street, he should know that he can find the 
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Laundry Dryers 

See Dryers-^lothes 


Laundry Equipment. 

AMERICAN LAUNDRY MACHINERY 00 ... 

THE Ross k Section av3 Korwd....MElroie*lX^0 

C & b Machy Exch 

We Buy & Sell Used Laundry 
& Dry Cleaning Equipment 

129 Sycamre.....MA1n*1982 

Nall Marking Mach Co 4026 Cherry.Kl rby-3010 

T K F Engirieering & Laundry Machinery Co ^ 

726 W Front.CH erry-S^ll 

UNITED STATES HOFFMAN MACH GORP 

Vorclone 4t Amico Products 

fl 03 Sycamre.PA tkffay-lb34 


Laundry Supplies. 

BAUER FRANZ CO THE 125 W CentralPkviay.MA In. 

BUCKEYE SODA PRDDS C0„ ^ 

Distributor For Diamond Alkali Co 

38 Main. .MAin 

DELTA CHEML MFG CO 1052 Summer.6R and\1ew 
FRY BROS CO THE JEfferson 

1728 Dana . JEfferson 

HERBERT CHBML CO Vine t Murray St B.AVon 


1S84 


0721 

4135 

b580 

6581 

023b 


Lawyers. 

Abbott Clyde M Un Cent bg.,.MAin«0244 

Abrams Harry A Carew Tower.. MA ln*0442 

Adair Robt Q Union Central bg.MA In *1045 

Adaos Chas 8 1st Natl Bk bg Cot .HE iDlodt-0240 

Adams Clifford E Trac bg.CH erry*5748 

Adams Samuel W Coppin bg Co?.HE mlock-0587 

Ahrens Robt F 1605 Compton Mt U Toll. .Douglas-b2b4 

Alcorn Albert D Major Un Cent bg....MAin*2b23 

Alexander OttO B 211 E 4th.....MA ln>3004 

Allen A .Allen Gwynne bg.PArkway>0727 

Allen Erastus S Gwynne bg.PA rkway«0727 

Allen Marston Gwynne bg.... .PA rkway*0727 

Allen Martha B Un Cent bg.........MAin*0244 

Anderson Floyd Carew Tower.............MA ln-0400 

Arey Gordon C Carew Tower....... .MA ln-0587 

ARMSTRONG CHAS J 808 Main.MAln.2118 

Arnold John J Cent Pkwy k Race.CH erry-5014 

Arnold Louis B Carew Tower............ MA in*1721 

ARONOFF- IRWIN I CH erry.1284 

Prov Bk bg.CH erry'1285 

Assur k Durr Temple Bar bg.MAln«S140 

Assur l^muel Temple Bar bg.MA In* 5140 

Attlg David V Enquirer bg.CH erry*7244 

Aug J Vincent Un Cent bg...MAlo*02b7 

Aurandt Harry K 129 E 3 Cov.HEmlock-1872 

Babbitt E J 525 Walnut.PArkway*34b0 

BADER FERD JR 2d Natl Bank bldg.CH erry.22b5 

Badgley Robt F Atner bg.PArkway-7373 

Baetz Wm G Jr Atlas Bank bg.MAln-2727 

Bailey John T Jr 914 Main.. .CH erry*bObl 


Part of a Page of the Classified Section of a Telephone Directory 


correct number more quickly in the classified list than he 
could by looking through the entire list of Joneses in the alpha¬ 
betic list. He should also become familiar with the main divi¬ 
sions of the classified list so that if he is asked to get an attorney 
on the telephone, he will know whether to look under the 
heading Attorneys or Lawyers; if he is asked to get a doctor, he 
will know whether to look under the heading Doctors or Physi¬ 
cians' or if he is asked to call a life insurance agent, he will 
know whether to look under the heading Life Insurance or 

/nswanc^ployee employer asks him to call 

certain persons rather frequently. These names and t eir 
telephone numbers should be recorded in a small 

reference to the large telephone directory. An employer will 
L"te the emiJoyee’s ability to complete calls wthout 

delay. 

How to Make a Call. There are two kinds of telephones- 
the dial and the manual. The dial telephone is radual^r^ 

Sr^mmunities. and the manual method »' 
sometimes used for the calls within a business that pas 
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the switchboard of the business. It is desirable, therefore, for 
an employee to become familiar with the methods of placing 
calls on both types of telephones. 


Dial Telephone. The method of 

making a call on a dial telephone may 

be summarized as follows: 

First, the one making the call should 
lift the receiver and listen for the 
dial tone, a steady humming sound, 
which indicates that the line is 
ready for use. Special care to listen 
for the dial tone should be taken if 
an extension telephone is being 
used. The dial tone will not be 
heard if one telephone is picked up 
while another telephone on the same 
line is in use. If the dial tone is not 
heard, the receiver should be re¬ 
placed and removed again in a few minutes. 



Dial Telephone, 
Cradle Style 


Second, once the dial tone is heard, the receiver should not 
be replaced until the call has been completed. If the holder 
is pressed down while one is dialing or talking, the line is 
disconnected and it is necessary to start again. 


Third, only the capital letters and all the figures of the 
number should be dialed. For instance, the letters and 
figures CA 3-0027 (for CAnal 3-0027) should be dialed in 
their respective order. To dial a letter 9 r a figure, a finger 
is placed in the proper opening on the dial and is moved to 
the right until it strikes the finger stop. The finger is then 
removed and the dial is permitted to return to its natural 
position before another letter is dialed. If the finger slips 
during the dialing process, the receiver must be hung up 
for a few seconds, and then it may be removed and the 
number redialed. 


Fourth, if the line is busy, the one making the call will hear 
a busy signal, a sharp, rapidly repeated "buzz-buzz-buzz" 
sound, in which case he should hang up the receiver and 
call his number later. 


Fifth, if the line is not busy, the one making the call will 
hear a slow “burr-burr-burr” sound that indicates that the 
number is being rung. 

Sixth, when the call is finished, the one making the call 
should remember to hang up the receiver. Failure to do so 
will prevent his receiving signals for incoming calls. 



H. Armstrong Roberts 


Use of the Telephone 

When the office clerk 
uses the telephone, his 
voice and manner should 
be pleasant, courteous, 
and sincere so that the 
other party to the call 
will receive a favorable 
impression of the clerical 
worker and the business 
he represents. 


Manual Telephone. The method of using the manual 

telephone may be summarized as follows: 

First, the person making the call signals the operator by 
removing the receiver from the hook. 

Second, after the person placing the call has gained the 
attention of the operator, he should give the number to the 
operator in the following manner: 

Number Call 

Canal 3-0027 “Canal three-(pause)-oh-oh-(pause)- 

two-seven.” 

John 1200 “John one-(pause)-two-hundred.’’ 

Main 2125-J “Main two-one-(pause)-two-five-J.” 

Worth 7-5000 “Worth seven-(pause)-five-thousand.’' 


Third, if the line called is busy, the operator may report, 
“The line is busy,” or the busy signal inay be given as a 
rapidly repeated “buzz-buzz-buzz.” In either case the one 
placing the call should hang up the receiver and call his 

number later. 


Fourth, if the line is not busy, the operator will ring the 
desired number, and a ringing signal generally ^11 be 
heard as a “burr-rring” sound repeated at regular intervals. 

Fifth, when the call is finished, the one making the call 
should hang up the receiver. Failure to do so will prevent 
his receiving signals for incoming calls. 

Recalling the Operator. The operator may be recalled to the 
telephone by moving the receiver hook up and down slowly 
several times. The slow movement of the hook causes a 
light to flash on the board in front of the operator. She 

responds when she sees the light. When the 

is moved up and down rapidly, however, the light does not 

flash on, and the telephone user fails to obtain the operator s 

attention. 
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How to Receive a Call. When the telephone rings for an 
incoming call, it should be answered as promptly as Possible^ 
It is discourteous to keep the other person waiting and it the 
delay is too long, the one who is making the call may hang up 

his receiver before he gets a reply. v,-. 

The person who responds to a call should identify his com¬ 
pany or himself so that the conversation can be started at 
once without wasteful preliminaries. For example, the switch¬ 
board operator for Smith and Company may answer mcoming 
calls with, “Good morning. Smith and Company.” If t e 
operator is asked to ring the office of J. P. Smith, Mr. Smit 
may answer the call, “J. P. Smith speaking or This is . 
Smith.” If Mr. Smith has a line that does not pass through a 
switchboard at his company, he will wish to identify his com¬ 
pany, as well as himself, when he answers the call. He may, 
therefore, answer, “Smith and Company—J. P. Smith speak- 


ing. , 

When an employee answers the call for his employer, ne 

also will be guided by whether the call comes through the 
company switchboard or comes direct from an outside line. If 
it comes through the company switchboard he may answer 
with, “Mr. Smith’s office.” If it comes from an outside line, 
he may answer, “J. P. Smith and Company Mr. Smith s 
office.” If he is accustomed to completing transactions for his 
employer, it may also be necessary for him to identify himself. 
In that case the employee may answer a call, “Mr. Smith’s 
office—Mr. Robinson speaking.” A prompt response to an 
incoming call with information that is helpful to the one 
making the call, creates a favorable impression of the firm and 

helps to increase goodwill. 

When an employee receives an incoming call for his em¬ 
ployer, who is out of the office, he should make a record of it. 
For this purpose a form similar to that illustrated on page 244 
is helpful. The record should include the time the call was 
received, the name and telephone number of the person placing 
the call, and any message that the person wishes to leave. 


Telephone Techniques and Manners. A person making or 
receiving a call should be courteous at all times. “Please” and 
“Thank you” should be used over the telephone as frequently 
as they are in personal conversation. A careful choice of words, 
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TELEPHONE CALL 


Name.. 


You were called by_ 




Date 


Will call again 


Time... .-2./. 




. M:-OP. ? 77 . 


(Time) 


Telephone Number is_ 


Message_ 






Form for Recording Telephone Calls 


a courteous manner, and a cheerful, “smiling” voice will all 
help in creating a favorable impression. Merely because the 
telephone is an impersonal instrument, one should not forget 
that he actually is talking to another person and that he should 
use at least as much courtesy as if he were carrying on a face- 
to-face conversation. 

Toll Calls. Toll calls are calls from one town or city to an¬ 
other town or city. A charge is made for these calls in addition 
to the charge for the regular telephone service. The charge is 
affected by the distance, the type of service requited, the 
time of day or night that the call is made, and the time taken 

for the conversation. 

Toll calls to a few neighboring communities can ordinarily 
be completed through the regular operator or by dialing within 
the direct dialing area. The list of the communities to which 
calls can be completed in this manner is ordinarily given in the 
first part of the telephone directory. All other toll calls are 

completed through the long-distance operator. 

There are two classes of toll calls: station-to-station and 
person-to-person. Included in the person-to-person calls are 
conference, appointment, and messenger calls. 

A station-to-station call is a call to a telephone station. 
In making it, the calling party does not specify that a particular 
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person or a particular private branch exchange station is wanted. 
Station-to-station calls require less operating work, and are 
handled more rapidly and at a lower rate than are Person-to- 
person calls. A charge is made if anyone answers the c^led 
telephone station. This type of call is used more freque y 
than any other toll call because it is the cheapest and otters the 


quickest service. 

A person-to-person call is one made to a particular person. 
An appointment call is a person-to-person call on which the 
time for the connection and conversation is specified betore- 
hand by the calling party. The telephone company does not 
guarantee the connection at the exact time specified. 

A conference call is a special type of toll call made between 
three or more businesses in various parts of the country so that 
several persons may listen and carry on a telephone conversa¬ 
tion, all at one time. This type of service is particularly useful 
for a business having plants over a wide area, when it is neces- 
sary for an executive in the home office to confer quickly with 

several branch managers. 

Messenger calls are person-to-person calls requiring the use 
of a messenger. The messenger is used to summon to a tele- 
phone a desired person, who does not have a telephone in his 
home. The messenger’s fee is added to the cost of the person- 
to-person call. This type of call is seldom used in business. 

The day rates for long-distance calls are in effect from 
4:30 a.m. to 6:00 p.m. except Sunday. From 6:00 p.m. to 4:30 
a.m. each night and throughout the day on Sunday, lower 
rates, known as night and Sunday rates, are offered. These 
rates are available for both station-to-station and person-to- 
person calls. The amount of the reduction is not the same for 
all types of calls between all points, but the lower rate is often 
about 25 per cent less than the day rate. 

When a long-distance call is made, the toll operator will 
ask certain questions so that she may make a record of the 
call and also get the connection desired. You may be requested 
to furnish all or a part of the following information, depending 
on the type of call you are making. 

1. The number of the telephone from which the call is being 
made. 

2. The name of the caller. 
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3. The name of the person called. (This information is re¬ 
quested if the call is a person-to-person call.) 

4. The telephone number being called. 

5. If the telephone number is not known, the address of the 
person or concern that is being called. 

6. The name of anyone with whom the caller will speak on 
a person-to-person call, if it is impossible to reach the 
first-mentioned individual. 

The charge for a toll call may be billed to the party called 
upon the request of the calling party and with the approval of 
the party called. A salesman, for instance, often reverses the 
charges when calling in reports to his office on sales and the 
like. If the party called refuses to accept reversal of the charges, 
however, and the calling party does not wish to pay for the 
call, a nominal report charge is made. 

QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Why is an understanding of correct telephone techniques 
especially important for an office worker? 

2. Describe the method of making a call on a dial telephone. 

3. Describe the method of making a call on a manual tele¬ 
phone. 

4. How should the switchboard operator for a company an¬ 
swer incoming calls? 

5. How should an employee answer a call for his employer if 
the call comes through the company switchboard? if it 
comes direct from an outside line? 

6. What information should an office worker include in a 
record of an incoming call for his employer? 

7. Upon what is the charge for a toll call based? 

8. What is the quickest and cheapest type of toll call? 

9. What is a conference call? 

10. What information may you be requested to furnish when a 
long-distance call is made? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The employer asks a clerk to get a certain customer on 
the telephone. Should he connect his employer when he 
receives an answer at the switchboard of the other company 
or should he wait until the particular person called answers? 

2. The employer is very busy and wants to be interrupted 
with as few telephone calls as possible. How would the 
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office worker know which calls to answer himself and which 
calls to refer to the employer? 

3. The switchboard operator frequently places calls for her 
employer. A number of these calls go to the sanie nrms. 
How should she be prepared to make these calls quickly. 

4. What should the receptionist-nurse in a doctor’s office say 
when she answers the telephone? 

5. The assistant for the office manager of a business buys 
almost all of the miscellaneous office supplies. Some ot the 
calls coming to the office are therefore for the office manager 
and some are for the assistant. What should the assistant 
say when he answers the telephone? 

6. Charles Allen, a traveling salesman, made the long-distance 
calls described in the following paragraphs. What type of 
service should he have asked for in each case? 

a. Mr. Allen wished to telephone to his home as cheaply as 

b. A customer asked for information about a special contract. 
It was necessary for Mr. Allen to talk personally with the 
general manager to get this information, 

c. Mr. Allen received an order from a customer, who asked 
that he telephone the order to the company at once. 

d. Mr. Allen called the office to get prices on a new item. 

7. How would you call each of the following? 

a. The fire department 

b. The police 

c. “Information” 

d. “Long Distance” 

e. “Repair Service” 

8. This question requires the use of a classified telephone 
directory. If you live in a relatively small community for 
which the telephone directory does not have a classified 
list, you should, if possible, use the directory of some 
nearby city in answering these questions. 

a. If you were asked to get an attorney on the telephone, 
would you look in the classified list under the heading 
Attorneys or Lawyers? 

b. If you were asked to get a minister on the telephone, would 
you look under the heading Ministers or Clergymen? 

c. If you were asked to get an interior decorator on the tele¬ 
phone, would you look under the heading Decorators or 
Interior Decorators? 

d. If you were asked to get a dealer of metal window screens 
on the telephone, would you look under the heading 
Screens or Window Screens? 

e. If you were asked to get a dealer of window shades on the 
telephone, would you look under the heading Shades or 
Window Shades? 
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PROBLEM 30 

REPORTING TELEPHONE CALLS 

The following telephone calls were received on March 5, 
19—, while the persons called were out of the office. Prepare a 
report of each call on a form similar to the one shown in the 
illustration on page 244. 

a. John Morgan called Samuel Carr at 10:30 in regard to an 
order. Mr. Morgan’s telephone number is AVon 3456. He 
will call again at 2:00. 

b. Mrs. Frank Bender called Mr. Bender at 12:30. Mr. Bender 
should call her as soon as he returns. 

c. James McGregor called William Anderson at 11:45. He 
said that he had received order No. 10256 but had not re¬ 
ceived order No. 10245, which had been placed a week 
before the order received. He wants to know when he may 
expect the other order. His telephone number is PArkway 
1828. 

d. Earl Kramer called Samuel Carr at 4:15. He will meet 
Mr. Carr at 5:30 at the Club. 


PROBLEM 31 

LEHER CONFIRMING TELEPHONE CALL 

Type the following letter in modified block form with mixed 
punctuation. Correct any errors in grammar, punctuation, 
capitalization, and spelling. Make one carbon copy. 


Martin & Stevens 301 Western Avenue Washington, Indiana 
June 11,19— Spencer & Barton 420 State avenue Springfield 2, 
Illinois Gentlemen: When mr. E. B. Cross of your office, called 
late yesterday afternoon; neither I nor my secretary were avail¬ 
able to talk with him. Mr. Barnes who handled the call has 
given me a complete report of the changes which you requested 
in your order No. 1567, dated june 7, 19—, and I am very 
pleased to confirm the agreement made between him and rm. 
Cross. The following changes in your order have been m^e: 
(I) Stock No. Z146 has been changed to Z146W. (2) The 

quantity for stock No. Z140 has been changed from ten thou¬ 
sand to 15,000. (C) Transportation will be by truck rather than 

by freight. Thank you for your fine order. ^ill be shipped 

within the next week. Very Truly Yours: MARTIN & 
STEVENS A. D. Ellis, general manager 



Part 2. Switchboard Operation 


Among offices in the same building or in tne same 

telephone is the most commonly used means of 
In many cases the business maintains its own switchboard o 
private branch exchange (known as P.B.X.). The telephones 
of the business are connected with this exchange so that a call 
can be made between offices without the call passing through 
the exchange of the telephone company. The various telephones 
of the business can also be connected through the private 
branch exchange with the several trunk lines that connect the 
private branch exchange with the exchange of the telephone 
company. In this way it is possible for relatively few outside 
lines to be used by a large number of telephones in the company. 

There are two types of private branch exchanges: cord and 
monitor boards. 


Cord P.B.X. Board. A series of outlets or holes into which 
plugs or jacks are placed cause telephone messages to pass 
through a cord switchboard when the proper operating key is 
out of “neutral.” On a shelf before the upright board and 
within easy reach of the operator are a series of plugs and a 
series of keys or switches. Each pair of plugs has a matching 
series of keys. Standard boards have as many as 20 pairs of 
plugs and sets of operating keys. 

The operator is equipped with a headset consisting of one 
earpiece to which is attached a mouthpiece, all of which is sus¬ 
pended by a cord around the neck. This hearing-and-mouth- 
piece set is plugged into an opening on the board, which makes 
it possible for the operator to hear and to speak while keeping 
her hands free for the operation of the switchboard. 

In areas where dial telephones are used, outgoing calls are 
made by the operator on a dial instrument that is mounted at 
the right side of the board. In nondial areas, all outgoing calls 
must be placed orally. 

The number of trunk lines to the local telephone exchange 
required for a business depends upon the number of extension 
telephones and the number of requests for outgoing calls. 
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Answering and Acknowledging Calls. Although both 
keys on a cord P.B.X. board are used for ringing, only the one 
nearest the operator is used for talking. Either row may be 
used for ringing inside calls, but only the back row is used for 
outside calls. 

Calls on the cord type of switchboard are usually indicated 
by a small light. If the call is an outside call, it will appear 
on one series of lights that is frequently amber to distinguish 
them from inside calls, which are usually white. The operator 
selects a pair of cords to be used in completing the call, using 
the following steps: 

1. Operate the talking key of the cord pair selected. 

2. Plug in the jack associated with the signal, using the rear 
cord to answer an extension signal or the front cord for 
a trunk signal. 

3. Answer incoming trunk signals with the name of the firm 
or the telephone number, and extension signals with a 
phrase such as “Yes, please?” 

4. Acknowledge the request with “Thank you.” 

Completing Connections. On a call to an extension, 
first test with the other cord of the pair used in answering and, 
if the line is free, plug in and ring. If the extension is busy, 
test the extension every few seconds until the connection can 
be made. Give a “progress” report to the person calling every 

half minute if the extension remains busy. 

On a call for an outside number the switchboard operator 
commences to dial the number as soon as the dial tone is heard. 
The talking key is restored as soon as the dialing has been 
completed. If the switchboard is served from a manual office, 
the operator relays the details of the call to the central operator 

and restores the talking key. 

In some instances the caller desires to place his own call. 
When an extension user desires to make his o)^ call, the 
operator plugs into an idle central office trunk with the cor¬ 
responding front cord and restores the talking key. 

Long-Distance Calls. Long-distance calls are made over 
the switchboard exactly in the same way as over an ordinary 
telephone. The operator unplugs the extension and proceeds 
to place the call with the central office long-distance operator. 




Private Branch Exchange 

The P.B.X. board shown in this illustration is the cord type. 


When the party being called is ready to speak, the caller is 
connected. This procedure enables the person placing the call 
to use his telephone in the interim for making internal tele¬ 
phone calls or to receive or make other outside calls. In general, 
however, it is wise for the caller to keep his extension as free 
from calls as possible so that he may be ready to talk when his 
long-distance connection is completed. 

The switchboard operator frequently is expected to keep a 
record of all long-distance calls, indicating who made the call, 
the extension number, the time it was made, and whether the 
call was business or personal. This record of telephone calls 
is used for checking the accuracy of the monthly telephone bill. 

Disconnecting a Call. When callers have completed a 
conversation and replaced their receivers, lights will appear in 
front of the paired cords that were used in making the call. 
The light farthest away from the operator is associated with 
the rear cord. The light nearest the operator is associated with 
the front jack. On a connection between a trunk line (outside) 
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and an extension, disconnect both cords when a steady light 
associated with the extension cord is received. On an extension 
to extension, disconnect when steady lamp signals are received 
on both cords. 

Recalling the Central Office Operator. Occasionally a 
situation arises where a premature disconnection necessitates 
recalling the central office operator. To do this, the switch¬ 
board operator engages the talking key, then removes and 
reinserts the plug in the trunk jack, pausing occasionally while 
the plug is in the jack to listen for an answer. 

Transferring a Call. After an outside caller has been 
connected to a certain party, it may be discovered that he 
should have been connected with someone else. The person on 
the extension to which he is connected will signal the operator 
by depressing the button on which the handset of the tele¬ 
phone normally rests or by moving the receiver hook slowly 
up and down. This will cause a light associated with the cord 
by which he is connected to the call to “blink.” When this 
signal appears, the operator should move the talking key 
into active position and say, “Yes, please.” The person on the 
extension to which a call is connected will usually indicate 
that the call should be connected to some other extension, 
either naming the person or the department to which the person 
should be connected or actually giving the correct extension 
number. The operator should then remove the cord from the 
extension and insert it into the desired extension. The operator 
should operate the ring key, and the talking key should be 
kept in active position until the connection is completed. 

Cordless P.B.X. Boards. Cordless or monitor boards are 
used when the individual conversations that are likely to occur 
at any one time are limited in number, while the number of 
outlets may be rather numerous. When a call is connected, an 
audible signal sounds, a light flashes, or a small mechanism 
falls outward. The call is answered by moving an extension 
key into active position and answering the call in the usual 

fashion. 

If an outside call is requested from an extension, the op¬ 
erator should request the name of the firm being called, to whom 
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Cordless P.B.X. Board 


This model has a capacity of five trunk lines and twelve extension lines 

the caller desires to speak, and, if known, the telephone number. 
The operator, however, may be required to look up the num¬ 
ber. While the operator is placing the call through the central 
office operator, either by dialing or orally, the extension key 
is in normal position. After the dial has returned to normal or 
the number has been given orally to the operator, the ex¬ 
tension key is moved to connect the calling party with the 

called party. 

If the monitor board is so connected that the user of an ex¬ 
tension can dial his own outside line, he is required to signal 
the switchboard operator to signify that he desires an outside 
line. When this is done, the operator proceeds with her work 
while the extension user dials the number desired. 

Additional Operating Procedures. Whether the office is 
equipped with a cord or monitor switchboard, there are still 
several other problems that have not been presented under the 
previous topics. For example, the operator must know how to 
arrange for special types of toll calls, for conference service, 
for emergency service, and how to route calls to a special 
operator. She must also know how to maintain an up-to-date 
house directory and an emergency reference list. 
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This knowledge of techniques, however, is not enough. The 
operator must also cultivate a suitable telephone manner. 

Telephone Manner. The telephone switchboard operator 
should be a good-will ambassador for the business she repre¬ 
sents, because she is the first one to deal “personally” with any¬ 
one who uses the telephone. “Proper telephone manners,” 
while extremely important, seem to be very difficult for some 
people to learn. The good operator expresses her thoughts in 
brief, clear, and courteous phrases or sentences in a light, clear, 
friendly sounding tone of voice. 

This can be illustrated by using the comments that an ex¬ 
cellent operator would make to Mr. Smith who has asked to 
speak to Mr. Adams. First, the operator may say, “Mr. 
Adams’ extension is busy now. Will you wait?” A half minute 
later she may find it necessary to say, “Mr. Adams’ extension 
is still busy. Will you wait or do you care to leave your num¬ 
ber?” Mr. Smith continues to wait. “I am trying to get Mr. 
Adams.” Possibly, the operator may say during the several 
minutes wait, “Will you talk with anyone else?”, “If you will 
give me your name and telephone number, I will tell Mr. Adams 
you called.”, and finally, “You may have Mr. Adams now.” 

Unlike the average office worker, the telephone operator’s 
personality must depend solely upon her voice and what she 
says to create a favorable impression. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. How do the telephone and the switchboard fit into a well- 
developed interoffice communication plan? 

2. What does P.B.X. mean? 

3. Name the two types of switchboards. 

4 Give several points illustrating telephone courtesy m 
' placing a call that are observed by a good operator. 

5 Whv is it desirable for an operator to keep a record of all 
Ion J-distance calls? What three points of information will 

be found in the record? 

6. What may necessitate recalling the central office operate 
after a connection has been properly completed. 

7. What is the principal difference between the cord and the 
monitor switchboard ? 

8. How important is a good telephone manner. 



Part 3. Interoffice Communication 


Frequently the offices of a business are on several different 
floors or even in several different buildings. Many firms have 
offices in different cities. In carrying on the ordinary affairs of 
the business, these offices must communicate with each other 
frequently. Various methods have been developed so that 
interoffice communications can be handled quickly. 


Intercommunication Devices. The executive who wishes 
to communicate with an associate or an employee in another 


office can secure a direct 
connection immediately by 
turning or flipping the key on 
a boxlike cabinet that is placed 
on or near his desk. He speaks 
into the cabinet, which trans¬ 
mits his voice to the listener. 

The answer is conveyed to him 

through the same mechanism. Dictograph Executive Station 

which acts as a loud speaker. 

If privacy is desired, a separate handset or watch case ear¬ 
piece that is provided on some of these devices may be used 
in the manner that a telephone receiver is used. 

Several of these intercommunication devices are available. 
Among them are the Dictograph, Amplicall, Teletalk, Bel-fone, 

and Operadio. 



Telautograph. The telautograph transmits a written 
message. The sending apparatus consists of a penlike affair 
with which the sender goes through the motions of writing his 
message on a rectangular surface. The mechanism on the receiv¬ 
ing part of the device actually writes the message on a strip 
of paper. This machine is frequently found in hotels where 
messages are sent by floor clerks to other parts of the hotel, 
informing the interested parties that a guest is leaving, wants 
service, etc. Another populeir use is in banks where the paying 
teller, before cashing a check, writes a message to the book¬ 
keeper to find out whether or not an adequate balance exists 
in the account. 
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Telautograph Sending Set 



Teletypewriter. A teletypewriter is a typewriting mechanism 

that is connected by wires 
to a similar mechanism in 
another place. The manual 
operation of one machine 
causes the keys of the other 
machine to operate and thus 
to typewrite the message. One 
machine may be connected 
with just one other machine, 
or it may be connected with a 
whole network of other ma¬ 
chines and these may be lo¬ 
cated in the next room or 
across the continent. The tel^ 
typewriter is frequently used 

r interoffice communications when speed is a prime factor 
d when a written rather than a spoken message is desired. 
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Interoffice Memorandum and Letter. A typewritten mes¬ 
sage is, under certain circumstances, more satisfactory than 
other kinds. A carbon copy may be made so that the one 
who sends the message, as well as the one who receives it, can 
have a copy for reference. This is particularly desirable when 
the information may be used over a considerable period of 
time, or when a reference may be made to the information at 
some time in the future. A written message also fixes re¬ 
sponsibility and therefore helps to develop an efficient office 

organization. . i u j 

An interoffice memorandum may be written on letterhead 

paper, plain paper, or special printed memo pad paper. Letter¬ 
head paper is seldom used. Ordinarily the employee is expected 
to use plain paper for all interoffice memorandums unless 

special printed forms are provided. 

A common form of the memorandum is shown m the illus¬ 
tration below. After the printed word To the name of the 
person or the names of the persons to whom the memorandum 
is to be sent are typed. The subject is typed after the word 
Subject. This line is not provided on all interoffice memo- 


INTEROFFICE MEMORANDUM 

To Blaine E* Morgan, Sales Manager Date October 11, 19 

Dwight R. Patterson, Credit Manager 
Robert A. Bradley, Treasurer 

Subject Credit Terms 

It has been consistently reported by several of our 
salesmen that our credit terms are not fully understood and 
that as a result we are losing desirable sales, V/e shall 
meet at ten o’clock Wednesday, October 13> in ay office, to 
discuss possible means of simplifying, and perhaps liberal¬ 
izing, our credit terms# 

Will you please study this problem between now and then 
so that you will be able to make a recommendation. 



gna 




MHH 


Interoffice Memorandum 
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randum forms. The signature, the reference initials, and any 
other special notations are similar to those on a letter, but no 
complimentary close is used and the written signature is often 
nothing more than initials. 

Frequently an interoffice memorandum is sent to more 
than one person. In such instances carbon copies may be made 
and each person may receive a copy, but the names of all those 
who may receive copies may be typed on all copies including 
the original. Another practice is to type all the names on the 
original and make only one carbon, which is filed. The original, 
with any special enclosures, is sent to the first person on the 
list, who places a check mark opposite his name. The memo¬ 
randum is then passed on to the next person, and so on until 
all the interested persons have seen it. This procedure is most 
satisfactory when there is an attachment or an enclosure that 
is difficult or impossible to duplicate, or when the attachment 
or enclosure is of such length that to make a duplication would 
require the use of too much time. 


Interoffice memorandums, as well as documents, checks, 
telegrams, and other papers, are distributed among offices 
by messengers, by pneumatic tubes similar to those used in 
department stores to transmit sales slips and money from the 
sales counter to a central cashier, and by carrier systems. 
Each office adapts the various means of distributing such 
items to its own needs so that the items will be distributed 
promptly and as inexpensively as possible. 


Messenger Service. A large number of offices employ boys 
or girls, or both, to run errands and do other odd tasks. Many 
young people are started in offices as messengers. A messen¬ 
ger — whether he is asked to deliver an envelope to the office 
upstairs or to take a package to a business house in another 
part of town — should always display a willing attitude, be 
sure that he understands clearly the purpose of the errand, 
and be certain that he carries out instructions. 

In order that a messenger may do his work effectively, he 
should acquaint himself thoroughly with the areas in which 
he is to deliver messages. If his work is within a large office, he 
should learn where the various departmental offices are looted 
so that he may be able to make deliveries with dispatch, if 
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his work takes him outside the office, he should become familiar 
with the use of street maps, local directories, guide books, a , 
in larger cities, maps of the transit systems. He should know 
especially the location of railroad terminals, the more important 
office buildings, post offices, and other pvernment buildings^ 
He should also become acquainted with the use of build g 
directories, which are usually located just inside the entrances 


of most office buildings. 

In making deliveries, the messenger is usually expected to 
make certain that the envelope or the package which he is 
delivering is turned over to the right person and that he gets 
a receipt for it. He is usually provided with a receipt form to 

be used for this purpose. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What is the most commonly used means of communication 
among offices in the same building or in the same city. 

2. What is a Dictograph? 

3. What is a telautograph? When is it frequently used? 

4. What is a teletypewriter? When is it frequently used? 

5. Why is a written message frequently more satisfactory 
than a telephonic message? 

6. What two methods may be used for sending an interoffice 
memorandum to more than one person? 

7. With what types of information should a messenger be 
familiar in order to perform his work efficiently? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The sales manager wants the general manager to call a 
conference of the executives in the office for the following 
day to discuss a problem that involves production and 
sales. He states the problem in detail in his note to the 
general manager. In order that all the men will know what 
the conference is about and will be prepared to give their 
suggestions, he has a copy sent to each of them. How 
should the original and the carbon copies indicate just what 
he has done? 

2. A new typist used letterhead paper for an interoffice 
communication. When he submitted it to the dictator to 
be read and signed, he was instructed not to use this paper. 
What are the probable reasons that this was thought to be 
undesirable? 
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3. Two adjoining offices find it necessary to exchange a large 

number of written communications. Would you recommend 

that they use a teletypewriter? Give the reason for your 
answer. 

4. The order department of a wholesale concern receives a 
number of orders that have to be passed on by the credit 
department before the orders are filled. Would you rec¬ 
ommend that they use a telautograph to ascertain whether 
or not the credit is good in the individual cases? Give the 
reason for your answer. 

5. Under what circumstances would you recommend the use 
of a Dictograph in an office? What are its advantages over 
the telephone? 


PROBLEM 32 

INTEROFFICE COMMUNICATIONS 

Type each of the following messages on a form similar to 
the illustration on page 257. If blanks are not available, use 
half sheets of paper and type in the heading and special lines. 

1. On March 15, 19—, David A. Rogers asked you to write an 
interoffice communication to L. T. Maynes about the Lake¬ 
side subdivision. The message given by Mr. Rogers was: 

Stephen Adams, of the Adams Realty Company, called 
this afternoon. He said that they are not at all satisfied 
with the progress we are making in the work on the Lakeside 
subdivision. You should have one of our men check imme¬ 
diately to see what is causing the delay. 

2. On August 14, 19—, H. M. Nichols, sales manager, asked 
you to write an interoffice communication about a sales 
conference to be sent to B. T. Williams, S. D. VollmCT, 
E. A. Martin, R. M. Jennings, A. C. Randolph, and J. O. 
Bailey. The message given by Mr. Nichols was: 

I have arranged for a sales conference of all our salesmen 
to be held on Thursday, August 28, in Room 612, Hotel 
Lincoln. I shall appreciate your making a list of all the 
things that you think should be discussed at this meeti^ 
and giving me a copy of this list not later than August . 
You should arrange your work so that you will be able to 
spend as much time as possible at the conference. 



Part 4. Telegrams 

If a general office employee in a business office in Chicago 
were asked to get word to a customer in New York that his 
employer was leaving for New York that evening, w a ypo o 
communication would he use? Would it be the telephone, t e 

letter, or telegraph? 

A letter would take too long, and a telephone call wou d 
be rather expensive. A telegram would be delivered quic y 
and would be relatively inexpensive; it probably would be most 

satisfactory. 

Selecting the Service. Whenever a message is to be sent, 
the one who is responsible for choosing the method must con¬ 
sider the importance of the message, how quickly it must be 
delivered, and how much it will cost to send it by different 
methods. If the sender desires very prompt delivery at a 
reasonable cost and if the immediate exchange of information 
such as is possible in a telephone call is not required, the tele¬ 
graph is often the most satisfactory method. 

In order to meet the needs of different customers who 
wish to send messages by vdre, different classes of messages 
are accepted by the telegraph company. These different classes 
are delivered at different rates of speed and different charges 
are made for them. In general, however, one sending a tele¬ 
gram can assume that the more rapid the service, the higher 
the cost. The classes of service offered at the present time are: 

1. The telegram or fast telegram. 

2. The day letter. 

3. The night letter. 

Changes may be made at any time in these classes of service, 
but the office worker should be familiar with these services 
because new classes of services will probably be nothing more 
than variations of the present classes. He should periodically 
bring his information up to date by studying circulars or 
printed forms about telegraph services. Such circulars or 
printed forms may be obtained from the office of the telegraph 
company. 
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Telegram or Fast Telegram. This type of message is sent 

immediately at any time during the day or night and is de¬ 
livered to the one to whom it is addressed as soon as possible 
after it has been received at the destination office. It takes 
precedence over all other types of messages. It is the most 
expensive type of service offered, but nevertheless it is used 
frequently because of the quickness of delivery. The minimum 
charge is made for a message of fifteen words, and an additional 
charge is made for each additional word. 

The telegraph offices in some small cities or towns are not 
open during the night. Messages sent during the night and 
addressed to one of these offices are not delivered until the 
following morning. With this exception, telegrams are com¬ 
monly delivered promptly. 

Day Letter. The day letter provides for the transmission of 
relatively long messages at a cost that is higher for the mes¬ 
sage but lower for each word than the cost of a fast telegram. 
The rate for a day letter is figured on a minimum charge for 
fifty words, with a small extra charge for additional words. 
Generally the cost of a fifty-word day letter is about thirty 
per cent more than the cost of a fifteen-word full-rate telegram. 
The telegraph company can afford to send a day letter more 
cheaply than a full-rate telegram because it may hold the letter 
until it is not busy sending full-rate telegrams. 

A person can usually expect a day letter to be delivered 
within an hour or two after it has been sent. For relatively 
long messages that do not require immediate delivery, day 

letters are sent. 

Night Letter. The night letter is a message that is accepted 
at any time up to two o’clock in the morning for delivery early 
on the next business day. The minimum charge is made for a 
fifty-word message. This charge is usually less than the cost 
of a fifteen-word telegram between the same two points. For 
more than fifty words, an additional charge is made for each 

group of five words or less. 

Counting the Words. In the writing of telegrams, considera¬ 
tion as to the method used in counting the words assists the 
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employee in writing the message clearly without incurring un¬ 
necessary expense. The following is a summary of the more 

important rules for counting words: 

1. The address signature are free. 

2. The follbwiM^punctuation marks, when employed as 
such l^^fhe sender in the text of a message, are trans¬ 
mitted as written by the sender but are not counted or 
charged for: comma, period, colon, semicolon, dasn, 
hyphen, quotation marks, parentheses, question mark, 

apostrophe. 

3 Figures are counted as one word for each five character^ 
In combinations of figures the fraction mark is counted 
as one character j but the decimal, comma, and dash are 
considered as punctuation marks and are not counted. 

4. Dictionary words from the English, German, French, 
Italian, Dutch, Portuguese, Spanish, and Latin languages 
are counted as one word each, irrespective of length. 
Any word or group of letters not forming a dictionary 
word in any of these eight languages is counted at the 
rate of one word for every five letters. 

5. Names of cities, states, and countries that are made up 
of two or more words, such as New York, South Dakota, 
and United States, are counted as written. 

6. Abbreviations of single words count as full words. 

7. Common abbreviations like a.m. and f.o.b. are counted 
as one word if they are written without spacing between 
letters. 

8. Initials in names are counted as separate words. A sur¬ 
name prefix, such as in DuBois, does not count as a 
separate word if it is not followed by a space. 

9. The following symbols should not be used, as they cannot 
be transmitted by telegraph: 

^—should be written “cent,” “cents,” “ct.,” or “cts.” 

@—should be written “at.” 

°—should be written “degree” or “degrees.” 


10. The following symbols may be sent and, if accepted, are 
counted and charged as one word each. It is suggested, 
however, that the word be used instead of the symbol. 


&—signifying “and.” 

%—signifying “per cent.” 

$—signifying “dollars.” 

#—signifying “number,” “pound,” or “pounds.” 

'—signifying “foot,” “feet,” “minute,” or “minutes.” 

'—signifying “inch,” “inches,” “second,” or “seconds.” 
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Class of 
Service 


Account to 
be charged 


Name and 
Address of 
Addressee 




•aal M a lull rate UUctam 


WESTERN 




PAt 

VtfTTt* 


NiCMT 

itnct 


UNION 


CUeh tba ckM al MTvIaa Mnd; 

-Tt iTiiiiniimi ■iTlLi 

atat at tb« lull rata 


ruu 

tlAlt 


ocriaacp 


^ KOAN. 


N*C»«T 

icnca 


wo. >vc, I ^0. cacoLu 


CASH hO. 


CHAPcc roTMC Accovwrcf 


T'WE rtico 


THE BOSTON MACHINE COMPANY 


ioston. Massachusetts , October 


1950 


B« J. Harrison and Company 
244 State Street 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Have no record of the order referred to in your telegram 


Please send a duplicate 


There will be no increase in price before the beginning 


of the next quarter. No important change is expected then 


THE BOSTON MACHINE COMPANY 


Telegram 


Date 


Point 

Origit 


Body ( 
Telcgr 


Signat 


Preparation of the Telegram. It is not difficult to write a 
telegram, but the office employee who is writing such a message 
should be careful that no detail is overlooked. Ordinarily a 
telegram is written on a telegraph blank supplied by the tele¬ 
graph company. 

If the telegram is to be charged to the sender, the name of 
the person or the company to whose account the cost is to be 
charged should be written on the space provided at the top of 
the telegraph blank. The type of service should be indicated 
in the form provided for this purpose in the upper left-hand 
comer of the blank. The point of origin, the date, and the 
address of the addressee should be written in the form shown 
in the illustration on this page. The body or text of the tele¬ 
gram should be written the same as the body or text of a letter, 
with all punctuation marks and, if the message is long, with 
the usual paragraph divisions. The name of the sender of the 
message, whether it be the individual, the company, or both, 
should be typed as a signature. 

When a telegram is typed, an original and two carbon c^ies 
are usually prepared. The original is for the telegraph office, 
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one copy is for the office files, and the other may be mailed to 
the addressee as a confirmation of the message. In some in- 
stances, a carbon copy is made and is kept in a special file to 
be checked against the bill that is received from the telegraph 

company. 

Code Messages. Telegrams may' 
be sent “plain” or in “code.” A code 
message is simply a group of words 
or letters that stand for certain 
thoughts, expressions, or phrases. 

By the use of code words, long mes¬ 
sages may be abbreviated to a few 
words or letters, thereby reducing 
the expense. Such a code is unfa¬ 
miliar to many individuals, and it 
therefore tends to give to the mes¬ 
sage a secretive nature that is some¬ 
times necessary. 

Code messages are of two types: 

(1) those that are made up of code 
words—that is, of words with special 
meanings other than their correct 
meanings; and (2) those that are Sample of Public Code 

written in cipher—that is, in groups 

of letters that represent one or more words but that cannot be 
pronounced as English words. 

Leaflets of code words may be obtained from certain busi¬ 
ness houses. These are called private code systems. In such 
leaflets the code words (also thoughts or expressions) are ar¬ 
ranged in alphabetic order so that an individual can use the 
leaflet in the same manner as he would use a dictionary. 

It is impossible, of course, to provide for every contingency 
in a condensed code; plain language is therefore permissible in 
a coded telegram and may be mingled with the code words 
when the code does not cover fully the thought to be expressed. 

At the top of page 266 is a specimen message written in 
cipher system. It is written for dispatch as six words and 
counted as six words: 


MOMTA 

MOMUL 

MONAH 

MONBU 

MONCY 

MONIK 

MONOt 

MONUM 

MONVA 

MONWe 

MONYN 

MONZO 

MOOLS 

MOONT 

MOORM 

MOPAJ 

MOPBO 

MOPCU 

MOPDY 

MOPCK 

MOPIL 

MOPOM 

MOPUN 

MOPWA 

MOPYP 

MOPZl 

MORAK 

MORBI 

MORCO 

MOROU 

MOREL 

MORFY 

MORIM 

MORON 

MORUP 

MORYR 

MORZe 

MOSAL 

MOSBE 

MOSCI 

MOSDO 

MOSCM 

Mosru 

MOSCY 

MOSIN 

MOSOP 

MOSUR 

MOSYS 

MOSZA 

MOTAM 

MOTDI 

MOTEN 

MOTCU 


FINANCIAL STANDING 
bliD/thtm good 

Coosidtf bire/tbra good tot amouAi 
ttot know bire/ibom 
Dmo not cbiok woU ol 

U/ir« iD troubU 

It tbtfo Aoy irvtb in tbo ropoti tboaf 

Mtko bmt oeKUmoot pontibU 

Ptny/pArtk* oomtd it/oro uoknown io w 

Rymor U Qullo wtU Couadtd 

Kgmor U wltbout fouDdnUon 

UnlAvonblo nimort about 

What do you know about 

FINISR'ECKINO 

P1X-CD*1N0 

FOLL0W-£I>*DI0 

FOR 

For about 
For aoy 
For If 
For It 

For h\m/tkam 
For m«/ua 
For wbat 
For whom 
For wbofo 
For wbl^ 

For you* _ 

FOBTCLOSE-D 
FORECLOSUKB 
FOREIGN 
FORGERY 
FORGET (Soa Loot) 

Do aot (offtt <to) 

Uaa/bava lotfottoa (to) 

Kaa/bayo not lorfottM (to) 

Hava you fortotuo (^) 

rORWARD*ED*lN0 

FRANCS 

FRAUDULENT«LY 
FREICUT 
FROM 
Froa aoy 
Froa bora 
Froa bin/tboa 
Ftoa it/toLa 
Froa aa/ua 
Proa DOW 
Proa oibar 
Froa tba/tbat 
Froa tbU/i 
Froa wbat 
Froa wbUb 
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OBVEG MAHUP MEHJU ODIBY ODFUF 

OBVEG Leaving for 
MAHUP London 
MEHJU Wednesday 

sufficient money 
ODFUF Please cable at once 
MIPTI $500 
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MIPTI 


The cipher system has two advantages: 

1. It uses fewer letters—the longest words containing but 
five—and so lessens expense. 

2. It may be readily developed because it is easily adapted 
to the peculiar need of any business. 


Repeat-Back Messages, Report-Delivery Messages, and 
Collect Messages. At the time the message is filed with the 
telegraph company, the employee should decide if the message 
is so important that it should be given special attention. 

For an additional charge, a message may be repeated back 
from its destination to the sending office to be checked for 
errors. If errors are discovered, the corrected message is then 
sent at no additional charge. Repeat Back must be written at 
the top of the telegraph blank if this service is desired. 

Often written evidence of the time of the delivery of a 
telegram is desirable. If such is the case, Report Delivery must 
be written at the top of the telegraph blank. 

Collect messages, in which the fee is collected from the 
addressee at the time of delivery, is indicated on the telegraph 
blank in the same manner—that is, by writing Collect at the 
top of the blank. 

Filing Telegrams. When a message is ready for transmission, 
it may be filed (turned over to the telegraph company) in one 
of the following ways: 

1. Over the counter at the telegraph office. 

2. By telephone. 

In most cities arrangements have been made between the 
telephone company and the telegraph company so that any 
telephone subscriber may have telegrams charged to his ac¬ 
count for telephone service and collected with the telephone 

bill under the same number. 
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When telegraphic messages are telephoned, care must be 
taken that names and unusual words be transmitted accu¬ 
rately. Such words may be spelled out to avoid the confusion 
of letters that sound alike. Each letter may be indicated by a 
code word. For example, the following are good code words 
to be used: 


A as in Adams 
B as in Boston 
C as in Chicago 
D as in Denver 
E as in Edward 
F as in Frank 
G as in George 
H as in Henry 
I as in Ida 


J as in John 
K as in King 
L as in Lincoln 
M as in Mary 
N as in New York 
O as in Ocean 
P as in Peter 
Q as in Queen 
R as in Robert 


S as in Sugar 
T as in Thomas 
U as in Union 

V as in Victory 
W as in William 
X as in X-Ray 

Y as in Young 
Z as in Zero 


The use of these words is illustrated by the following ex¬ 
ample: If the name “Debe” is to be transmitted, one should 
pronounce the name “Debe” and then say: “D as in Denver, 
E as in Edward, B as in Boston, E as in Edward.” 

3. Through special facilities provided by the telegraph 
company, such as: 


(a) Call boxes. Call boxes are kept in many offices where 
telegrams are sent frequently. These call boxes are connected 
with the nearest telegraph office. To obtain telegraph service, 
all that is necessary is a turn of the call-box key. The telegraph 
office receives the signal and immediately sends a messenger to 
receive the telegram. 

(b) Tie lines. Tie lines are used when the volume of busi¬ 
ness justifies the expense of installation. A tie line is a system 
of direct wires provided by the telegraph company between 
the office of the patron and the office of the telegraph company. 

A telephone tie line is merely a private telephone wire 
between the office and the telegraph company. 

A printer tie line records the telegraphic message on a tape 
at the telegraph office instantaneously as it is being type¬ 
written on a printer at the patron’s office that has a connection 
with the telegraph office. The message that is received at the 
telegraph office is transferred immediately to a trunk circuit 
and transmitted to its destination. 


I 
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Transfer of Money by Telegraph. Money may be sent by 
telegraph. The amount to be sent plus the telegraph fee is 


4CCT«. iMrM. 


«CMOtNd OAT* 


THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY 

MONEY ORDER ’ * 


W COAM. 


fkw imkjtct /# 


ktUw smd 4m 

MOD 


U'Ufk sr4 mfrttd 


CMtCB 


fmc ffvce 


KnoTville. Tenn. Tab. 12. 


AWT 


CMAt 


TOLIA 


TAW 


TOTAL 


19-iO 


OTTtCK 


DAfB 


AMOUNT Cr 

Two Himdred Biahtv-Tlve - - - - • 

- — - • OOLLARA AND 70 CENTS 

PAY TO 

AWkMf AWO^MT 00\VA*» 

fiauAAA 

$Tim Aootm 

221 Linooln Arenue 


pwrmAftoH 

AMO umu 

RTl^nbeth. New Jeraev 

Alfred R. Klein 

MKSiAOl TO 

M DlUViifD 

RAlAnae will follow ?ebruary 22* 

Regular oommlsslon deducted. 

WITH MOMCT 
OtPIti 




UoItti uttm4 btlw* tHt T«lttfrTp^ Compvtf •• directtvl to mt «K»t 

mmmtf omr a« mf hii to iwch pct«o<i At AjTot 

|» b* Abort fiTfr*-! OArC«» ptttOOAK AdtOUMUOtt b c iflS WAItr^ 


Alfred R« Klein 


KnoTTille. Tenn. Parkway 1828 

AOOBfAA TALATHOAA MWWBAA 


lafenutioo tot qtieiiJoo: 


Money-Order Telegram 


given to the office sending the message, together with the 
address of the person who is to receive it and any message 
that is to accompany it. The message is sent at a standard 
rate for the distance and number of words in the message. 
A receipt is given to the sender for the amount of money dis¬ 
patched. 

The telegraph office notifies the addressee who must furnish 
evidence of identification before the money is turned over to 
him, if such positive identification is required by the sender. 


Cash, Charge, and Collect Service, 
be paid for in any one of three ways: 

1 . 


2 . 


3. 


Telegraph service may 

At the time the message is sent. Cash may be required 
of an infrequent telegraph user. 

Through charge accounts. Charge accounts are earned 
bv the telegraph companies particularly for large com¬ 
panies that send many telegrams daily. This charge 
account is run on a monthly pay basis. Also indmduals 
who use the telephone service for dehvenng telegrams to 
the telegraph office may pay for the telegraph service 

with their telephone bills. 

Bv the one receiving the message. A telegram may oe 
“Collect.” If a telegram is sent collect, the receiver of 

the tele^am pays for it upon delivery. 
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Delivering the Message. The message may be delivered 
from the receiving point to the addressee in one of three ways: 

(1) By messenger. The messenger is used extensively to 
deliver messages to the addressee. 

(2) By telephone. The telephone is often used in lieu of 
the messenger if a messenger is not available or if the message 
appears to be an extremely important one. In such cases, if 
requested, the written message is delivered later by messenger 
or by mail. The telephone is sometimes used in rural communi¬ 
ties where the addressee lives outside of the delivery limits 
established by the telegraph company. 

(3) By tie lines. Many business concerns have an auto¬ 
matic printer connected with the telegraph office, thus facili¬ 
tating the immediate transfer of the message from the tele¬ 
graph office to the business office. These automatic printers 
are the tie lines that were described in earlier paragraphs. 


Difference in Time. If a telegram is to be sent any great 
distance east or west, the difference in time between the send¬ 
ing station and the receiving station must be considered. There 
is, for example, a difference of three hours between the time 



Time Zones 
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at the east coast of the United States and at the west coast. 
If, then, at any time after two o’clock in the afternoon, a mes¬ 
sage is to be sent from San Francisco to a business office in 
New York that closes at five o’clock, it may be sent as an 
inexpensive overnight telegram instead of as a fast telegram 
because it can be delivered the following morning. In many 
such instances the time has to be considered so that the one 
sending the message will be able to judge when it will probably 
be delivered and what kind of service is most desirable. 

International Telegraph Services. Several classes of tele¬ 
graph service may be used for communication with individuals 
or businesses located in other countries. The international 
full-rate message and night letter are comparable to the domes¬ 
tic fast telegram and night letter respectively. International 
deferred messages are similar to domestic day letters in that 
they do not have priority in transmission. Code messages are 
fast messages composed of code words of five letters each. Other 
international services include money orders and shore-ship 
messages for communication to and from ships at sea. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Name the classes of telegraph service offered. 

2. Describe the different classes of telegraph service. 

3. How are punctuation marks handled by the telegraph 
company? 

4. How are figures counted in telegrams? 

5. How are common abbreviations and trade terms counted 
in telegrams? 

6. When a telegram is typed, how many copies are usually 
prepared? 

7. What is a code message? 

8. What are the advantages of a code message? 

9. What are the advantages of the cipher system? 

10. What is meant by a repeat-back message? Is there a charge 
for such service? 

11. What is meant by filing a message? 

12. How is money sent by telegraph? 

13. In what ways may telegraph service be paid for? 
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14. In what ways may telegraphic messages be delivered? 

15. Name and describe two of the international telegraph 
services. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. At 4:30 p.m. an employee in Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, is 
instructed to send a 17-word telegraphic message to a cus¬ 
tomer in Denver, Colorado. It is important that the nies- 
sage be delivered as quickly as possible. Which type of 
service should he use? 

2. At 3:00 p.m. an employee in Portland, Oregon, is instrurted 
to send a 30-word telegraphic message to the home ofnce 
in Boston, Massachusetts. The office in Boston closes at 
5:00 p.m. The message should be delivered as quickly as 
possible. Which type of service should he use? 

3. At 10:00 a.m. an employee in San Antonio, Texas, is in¬ 
structed to send a 115-word telegraphic message to a firm 
in Seattle, Washington. Although the message should be 
delivered rather quickly, a delay of a few hours is not 
important. Which t 5 q)e of service should he use? 

4. At 1:30 p.m. an employee in Baltimore, Maryland, is in¬ 
structed to send a 40-word message to a firm in Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. The message should be delivered the same day, 
although a delay of a few hours is not important. Which 
type of service should he use? 

5. At 3:30 p.m. an employee in New Orleans, Louisiana, is in¬ 
structed to send a 20-word message to a firm in St. Paul, 
Minnesota. It is important that the message be delivered 
as quickly as possible. Which type of service should he 
use? 

6. At 3:30 p.m. an employee in San Francisco, California, is 
instructed to send a 10-word message to a firm in Chicago, 
Illinois, whose office closes at 5:00 p.m. The message 
should be delivered as quickly as possible. Which type of 
service should he use? 

7. How many words are in each of the following combinations 
used in telegrams? 

a. $1,925.50 c. New Jersey * e. C.O.D. 

b. $50.00 d. C. A. Van Dyke f. f.o.b. 

8. Under what circumstances would a clerk prepare more 
than four carbon copies of a telegram? 

9. Under what conditions do you think a telegraph money 
order would most likely be used by an office? 

10. Why is the responsibility of the telegraph company in¬ 
creased when a message is sent at the repeat-back rate? 
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PROBLEM 33 

PREPARING TELEGRAPH MESSAGES 

In each of the following problems compose the message and 
select the type of message to be sent. If blanks are available, 
type or write the message on a blank in a form that will be 
satisfactory to submit to the telegraph office. 

1. At 10:00 a.m. on October 15, 19—, your employer, Thomas 
A. Evans, sales manager of the Davis Advertising Agency, 
San Francisco, California, asked you to send a telegraphic 
message to the Grand Hotel, St. Louis, Missouri, reserving a 
$4.50 single room for the night of October 17, 19—. He 
will arrive in St. Louis about 8:00 p.m. on the 17th. Ask 
the hotel to wire their answer collect immediately. Send 
the message prepaid and charge to the company. It must 
be delivered as quickly as possible. 

2. Write a telegraphic message to be sent by the Superior 
Paint Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to the Ingram Paint 
Store, 1152 Main Street, Newburg, New York, at 9:15 a.m. 
on March 5, 19—. The message is to be sent prepaid and 
charged to the Superior Paint Company. It is important 
that this message be delivered in time to get a reply the 
same day, but a delay of an hour or two is not important. 
The Ingram Paint Store ordered 1,500 pounds of white lead 
to be shipped immediately, but they did not state the size 
of the containers. The lead can be supplied in units of 5- to 
100-pound kegs. The price of kegs of less than a hundred 
pounds is 2 per cent more than the hundred-pound price. 

3. At 4:30 p.m. on December 10, 19—, you are asked to send a 
telegraphic message for H. R. Harris, president of the 
Harris Construction Company, El Paso, Texas, to the 
Warner Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
whose office closes at 5:00 p.m. Ask them to cancel order 
No. 8675 of December 9. Tell them that a letter will follow 

the telegram. 

4. On February 4,19—, your employer, Mr. E. 0. Colby, asked 
you to prepare a telegraph money order form for $100 to be 
sent to the firm’s sales representative, Mr. S. D. Browning, 
at the White Beach Hotel, Atlantic City, New Jersey. You 
are to include a message informing Mr. Browning that a 
special sales meeting has been scheduled for February 15 
at the Statler Hotel in Boston., 



UNIT IX 

THE RECEPTIONIST 

In practically every business office someone has the respon¬ 
sibility of receiving callers and making appointments for those 
who wish to see one of the executives in that office. In a com¬ 
paratively small office the secretary, the switchboard operator, 
or the receptionist may have these responsibilities in addition 
to other general clerical work that must be done. In a large 
office one person may have as her main responsibility the 
duties of a receptionist, such as greeting callers, referring ah 
those who have legitimate business to the proper individual s 
office or department, and turning away tactfully those who 
for one reason or another should not be admitted. 

The successful receptionist is a charming and attractive 
person who is alert, tactful, and has a good memory. She 
impresses callers with her poise and confident manner of 

speaking. 

Classes of Callers. There are many different types of indi¬ 
viduals who call at business offices. Some of them are known 
to the receptionist because they have called at the office before; 
others are strangers. Many of the callers are from local busi¬ 
nesses; others, however, come from out of town. Some call as a 
result of an appointment; others do not. 

Callers may also be classified as customers, prospective 
customers, salesmen, creditors, peddlers, solicitors, applicants 
for positions, friends and members of the employer’s family, 
and even friends and members of the families of office workers. 
Some of the callers also come from other offices within the same 
business and include officers of the company, department heads, 
and other employees. 

The receptionist should be well acquainted with the wishes 
of her employer regarding the handling of different types of 
callers and should strive to interpret that policy intelligently 
in reaching a decision as to how to deal with each individual 
caller. In general, the receptionist has no particular problem 
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The Office Receptionist 

The receptionist is the office hostess. 


in dealing with callers who have called before or who have 
appointments. If she knows them because they have called 
before, she probably knows whether they should be admitted 

or denied admission to the executive offices. 

Customers and prospective customers are usually welcome 
at any time. In some offices salesmen are admitted only at 
specified times so that the executives in those offices can plan 
the use of their time to best advantage. In many businesses 
definite rules are designed to guide the receptionist in keeping 
out of the executive offices certain undesirable groups, such as 

peddlers and solicitors. 

Applicants for positions are usually handled with all courtesy 
but in a routine manner. They may be told that there are no 
openings for the present, they may be asked to fill m applica- 
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tion forms, or they may be referred to a personnel manager or 
other officer in charge of employment for an interview. 

Members of an executive’s family or his friends may or 
may not be welcome at any time. Most businesses discourage 
personal visits. Some go so far as to prohibit such practices. 
Emergency calls are considered an exception, of course. 

In most businesses an executive is usually available at all 
times to officers of the company. His availability to employees 
of lesser rank depends upon the purpose of their visits. 

Techniques of Receiving Callers. When a caller enters the 
office, the receptionist should greet him courteously and 
promptly by name if she knows his name. If she is busy at the 
moment and cannot talk with the caller about the nature of 
his call, she should nevertheless greet him, ask him to be seated, 
and tell him that she will be free to talk with him in a moment 

or two. 

Registering Callers. In many offices the receptionist is 
required to register each caller—that is, make a record of his 
name, his business affiliation, the location of his business, the 
purpose of his call, and name or title of the executive upon 
whom he is calling. If the receptionist approaches the caller 
with a pencil and a pad of paper or with a notebook ruled for 
the purpose of registering callers, the caller will feel that this 
is a routine procedure in this particular office and will not 
hesitate in most cases to supply the items of information which 
the receptionist requests. Businessmen who call will frequently 
provide part of that information in the form of their business 
cards. 

Some offices keep a card file record of the names and other 
information regarding those who call. If this system is used. 


REGISTER OF CALLERS 7, / 9 - — 


Time 
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each card should contain in addition to the items of information 
that have been listed the dates on which calls have been made 
and any comments that the executive may provide to the re¬ 
ceptionist that will help her in dealing with that caller in the 
future. Time can be saved by attaching business cards to the 
file cards rather than copying information from the one type 
of card to the other. The file cards are kept in a small desk 
file box arranged alphabetically according to the indexing rules 
used in filing. When the receptionist has spare time, she can 
profitably check over the cards in such a file and refresh her 
memory regarding the names of frequent or regular callers. 
From time to time cards of those who have not called for a 
long time may be transferred or removed and destroyed so that 
the file will include primarily the names of those who are regu¬ 
lar callers. 

Conserving Office Time. One way in which the reception¬ 
ist can be of great assistance to the executive is by referring 
certain callers to departments or individuals in the business 
who can provide for the caller the information that he wants 
just as well as, or better than, the executive for whom the 
caller asks. In a number of cases the receptionist herself will 
be able to supply the information that the caller seeks. Great 
care must be exercised in handling such cases in order that the 
visitor will be fully satisfied. Many times, no matter how trivial 
the nature of their business, visitors will insist on seeing the 
man in charge and will not be satisfied even if the case is 
handled more efficiently by someone else. Most callers, how¬ 
ever, will appreciate the suggestion of the receptionist that 
saves the caller’s time as well as that of the executive. 

Refusing Callers^ Requests. When the receptionist finds 
it necessary to refuse a caller’s request to see a certain executive, 
she must do so in a manner that will not cause offense. If it is 
possible to do so, the good will of the caller should be retained. 
There is no magic formula that the receptionist can follow in 
all cases, but she should strive to make her attitude in refusing 
a caller impersonal. Most callers will not insist upon seeing an 
executive if they are told that he is busy. If the caller is in¬ 
sistent, the receptionist can suggest that he leave a note to be 
given to the executive or that the caller write a letter to the 
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executive stating the purpose of his visit and requesting an 
appointment. In unusual cases the receptionist may find it 
necessary to tell a caller frankly that he is wasting his time 
because the executive does not care to see him. 

The Waiting Caller. If it is necessary for the caller to wait 
before he can be admitted to the office of the executive he is 
visiting, the receptionist should do everything possible to make 
the caller’s wait pleasant. The reception room should be well 
lighted, heated, and ventilated; it should be clean and in order; 
it should be supplied with up-to-date reading material, espe¬ 
cially magazines that feature news, short stories, and pictures. 
Trade magazines related to the business may also be made 
available. To the extent that the receptionist is responsible 
for these factors, she should discharge such duties efficiently. 

When the executive is ready to see the caller, the reception¬ 
ist should inform him of that fact and direct him to the execu¬ 
tive’s office. If it is necessary for the receptionist to accompany 
the visitor to the executive’s office, she should be friendly and 
businesslike about it and make the necessary introduction in 
an easy, natural manner. 


Interrupting and Terminating Conferences. The recep¬ 
tionist should avoid interruptions of the executive’s conferences 
except when such interruptions are absolutely necessary. If 
the employer wishes to have his conferences interrupted, he 
should make clear his attitude regarding the matter. When 
interruptions are necessary, they should be made as quietly 
and with as little distraction as possible. The employer may be 
called on the telephone through the private branch exchange 
and given the necessary information. Another method is to 
write the message on a special form provided for that purpose 
or a small piece of plain paper and place it on the executive’s 
desk without comment. 


Many executives enlist the assistance of the employee in 
terminating interviews with callers who are inclined to stay 
longer than they should. If a caller is ushered into the execu¬ 
tive’s office for a short conference at 10:50 a.m., the employee 
may say, “You asked me to remind you, Mr, Smith, of your 
next appointment with Mr. Jones at 11 o’clock.” This com- 
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ment serves as a tactful reminder to the caller that he should 
not take any more of the executive’s time than is absolutely 
necessary. In some cases the executive may make use of a 
special signal to indicate to the receptionist that she should 
resort to some means of terminating the interview. For example, 
the executive might ring the buzzer on the receptionist’s desk 
twice to give such a signal. Under these circumstances the 
employee might enter the office and say, “Mr. Smith, I am 
sorry to interrupt your conference, but it is time for you to see 
Mr. Jones. He will not be able to wait for you much longer.’’ 

Regardless of how the conference ends the receptionist 
should express a cordial and sincere farewell to the caller. 

Appointments. Although some executives do not make any 
appointments for seeing callers, many of them make appoint¬ 
ments whenever possible, and still others adopt a policy of not 
seeing anyone from outside the office who does not have an 
appointment. Some executives set aside a certain part of each 
day for seeing callers from outside the organization, reserving 
the remaining part of the day for attention to the necessary 
matters in the office and for conferences with other executives 
and employees in the same business. 

Many executives make a number of their own appoint¬ 
ments, but the receptionist may have the responsibility of 
making other appointments and keeping a record of all ap¬ 
pointments so there will be few, if any, conflicts. A receptionist 
is the logical person to do this because she is available to make 
appointments while her employer is out of the office. 

Methods of Making Appointments. Appointments may 
be made in one of several ways—in person, by telephone, or by 
letter. Appointments made in person may be made when a 
caller who comes to the office when the executive is out re¬ 
quests a definite appointment for a future conference so that 
he will not have to waste any more of his time. An appointment 
is made in person also when a caller who has talked with the 
executive needs to see him again and makes arrangements for 
another conference before he leaves. 

Appointments that are made some time in advance, espe¬ 
cially by those callers who are located out of town, are fre- 
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quently made by letter and are mailed early enough so that 
they may be acknowledged and a definite time set for the con¬ 
ference. Most appointments, however, are made by telephone, 
either by the person who wishes the appointment or by an 
office worker if the caller is a businessman. 

Appointment Records. Regardless of the method by 
which the appointment is made, the receptionist should have a 
record of the following items of information: the name, address, 
and business affiliation of the person who requests the appoint¬ 
ment; the date and time of day for the appointment; the name 
of the executive with whom the appointment is made in case 
the receptionist is responsible for the appointments of more 
than one employer; the purpose of the appointment; the place 
at which the interview or conference will be held if it is to be 
held away from the employer’s office; and the approximate 
length of time that the interview or conference will take. These 
details of the appointment are recorded on an ordinary calendar 
pad if the number of appointments for each day is not large, 
or a specially ruled form if the number of appointments is 
large or if the receptionist is responsible for recording the 
appointments for more than one person. 

Since the appointment record really serves as a record of 
the disposition of the executive’s time during part of the day 
at least, it should include the appointments that he requests 
with others as well as those appointments that he grants to 
callers at his office. Some executives request the receptionist to 
include in the record certain reminders of personal matters, 
such as a dinner engagement or the date of a friend’s birthday. 

At the beginning of each day the receptionist should place 
upon the executive’s desk a copy of the record of his appoint¬ 
ments for the day. This should be a copy rather than the 
original because the original will be kept by the receptionist as 
her record and because the original probably will consist of 
handwritten notations with erasures and corrections in a form 
that the receptionist would not wish to submit to her employer. 
The appointment sheet that the receptionist places on her execu¬ 
tive’s desk each morning should be prepared either at the end 
of the preceding day or the first thing each morning. Along 
with it she should include any papers or records from the files 
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that the executive will find helpful during the course of his 
conferences for the day. Furthermore, the record may include 
reminders of important matters or appointments scheduled for 
a day or two later so that the employer may make whatever 
preparation is necessary for them. 

Cancellation of Appointments. Even though appoint¬ 
ments are carefully made and recorded, it is necessary at times 
that some appointments be canceled. If this fact is known in 
sufficient time, it is a relatively simple matter for the reception¬ 
ist to notify those individuals whose appointments must be can¬ 
celed and arrange for them to see the executive at some other 
time. Occasionally, however, a cancellation of an appointment 
needs to be made after the caller has arrived at the office. 
Such situations are likely to be embarrassing and may be 
seriously annoying to the visitor. The receptionist must use 
considerable tact under these circumstances, although callers 
with business experience will understand that such cancella¬ 
tions are sometimes unavoidable on account of unforeseen 
developments. The receptionist will encounter experiences 
with certain individuals who will resent the cancellation, 
however. When a cancellation is necessary under these circum¬ 
stances, another appointment should be made for the caller 
and every effort should be made to make that appointment to 
suit the convenience of the caller. 

% 

Personal Qualities of the Receptionist. Perhaps there is no 
other situation where the office worker has more need for out¬ 
standing personal qualities than in the role of a receptionist. 
In a very real sense the office worker who acts as a receptionist 
is the office hostess. Her method of handling callers has a direct 
bearing upon the attitude of callers toward the business. A 
capable receptionist can develop good will for her employer. 

Of first importance in the work of a receptionist is the ability 

to deal satisfactorily with strangers. In the office the clerk 
works with other people every day, but these persons are well 
known to her and her relationships with them are of a rather 
routine businesslike nature. As a receptionist, however, the 
employee deals with different persons every day—persons who 
may be calling at the office for the first time, who do not know 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR Tuesday, September 12, 195- 



Appointment Schedule 
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anything about the organization of the office or what pro¬ 
cedure is followed in securing interviews or conferences with 
the executives in the office. 

The receptionist must know how to deal with all kinds and 
classes of individuals. She must be friendly, tactful, courteous, 
patient, resourceful, poised, and firm. She must under no cir¬ 
cumstances act in a superior manner, be rude, brusque, or sar¬ 
castic. A caller must get the impression that the receptionist 
is considerate, sympathetic, and eager to do what she can to 
the mutual satisfaction of the caller and her employer or busi¬ 
ness. A caller is not favorably impressed, however, by the 
receptionist who is affected or overfriendly. If the reception¬ 
ist’s attitude lacks sincerity, everything else that she does may 
prove unsuccessful. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Why is it important for the clerical student to study 
the duties of a receptionist? 

2. In what different ways may office callers be classified? 

3. What should the receptionist do if she is busy at the time 
a caller enters the office? 

4. What information about a caller at a business office is the 
receptionist usually expected to secure? 

5. What are the purposes of a card file record for information 
regarding callers? 

6. How may the receptionist conserve the time of office em¬ 
ployees? 

7. What should be the receptionist’s attitude in refusing a 

caller’s request to see an executive? 

8. What may be the receptionist’s responsibilities concerning 

the waiting or reception room? 

9. How may the receptionist interrupt her employer’s confer¬ 
ences when such interruptions are necessary? 

10. How may the receptionist assist her employer in terminating 

int©rvi 0 ws? 

11. Why is the receptionist the logical person to keep a record 
of her employer’s appointments even though he makes 

some of them? 

12. In what ways are appointments made? 

13. What items of information should be recorded on an ap¬ 
pointment record? , -a. • _ 

14. What are the receptionist’s problems when it is necessary 

’ for her to cancel appointments? ^ t. „ 

15. What personal qualities are particularly important for a 

receptionist? 
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1 What do vou think should be the attituae oi me i ecepuxwi* 
KwlSd roSr who call, to see one of the executives? 

2. Under what circumstances should the 

caller? Under what circumstances should she give him no 
more consideration than local callers. 

3 What do you think might be a proper coinment tor tne 
receptioSis^t to make to a caller who enters the office and 
ruddy interrupts a conversation that the receptionist is 

having with another caller? 

4. What should the receptionist do if a ^ller 

his name or other informatmn about himself but insists 

upon seeing one of the executives? _ t u 

5. What suggestions can you make to a receptionist who has 
difficulty m remembering the names of regular callers. 

6. A businessman is considering two of his experienced steno¬ 
graphic employees for the position of receptionist. Une oi 
them has had ten years’ experience in the purchasing de¬ 
partment of the business. The other has had five yeap 
experience in the advertising, credit, and sales departments. 
If the two stenographers are about equally well qualified 
in other respects, which do you think should be selected as 

rscGptionist? 

7. If a receptionist has other office responsibilities, should 
she ever engage in personal conversation with a waiting 

caller? 

8. Each of two callers claims that he has an appointment 
with your employer at 11:30 a.m. The name of one of 
them is listed on your appointment record for that time. 
The other states that your employer met him on the street 
the day before and told him to come to the office^ at this 
time. Which caller would you admit for his appointment 

first? 


PROBLEM 34 

APPOINTMENT RECORDS 

The following information pertains to the appointments of 
your employer, Mr. Black, for Wednesday, June 16. The date 
preceding each item is the date on which that appointment for 
June 16 is recorded. 
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June 1. JU:00 a.m. appointment recorded for J. M. Mason 

President of Mason Metal Products Co., Peoria! 
Illinois. Request was made in his letter of May 29. 

June 4. Mr Black informs you of a luncheon appointment 

mth a Mr. Brown. They are to meet at the Hotel 
Seneca at noon. 


June 9. A one-hour sales conference that your employer must 

attend is announced for 3:00 p.m. 

June 10. Remind Mr. Black on June 16 that work on the 

semiannual reports should be started. 

June 11. Mr. Black tells you to make an appointment for 

Miss Helen C. Beede at 2:30 and an appointment for 
Miss Catherine Riley at 2:45. 

June 12. You make an appointment for your employer with 

his physician. The time is 11:00 a.m. 

June 14. R. A. Robbins, salesman, telephones to request an 

appointment for June 15 but there is no time avail¬ 
able. He accepts your suggestion to come in at 2:00 
p.m. on June 16. His appointment is for 15 minutes. 

June 14. A letter from Mr. Mason, dated June 12, expresses 

regret that he will be unable to keep his appointment. 

Jime 14. Mr. Simpson, treasurer of your company, asks that 

4:30 p.m. be reserved for a conference with Mr. 
Black. 

June 15. Remind Mr. Black on June 16 that a gift for Miss 

Hanson, who has been employed by the company for 
25 years, should be purchased. 

June 15. Mr. Black tells you that he has a tentative appoint¬ 
ment with B. B. Baldwin for 2:00 p.m. You call Mr. 
Baldwin and he can come at 10:00 a.m. instead. 

June 15. Mr. Black tells you that he would prefer not to have 

any afternoon appointments tomorrow before 2:30. 
You call Mr. Robbins and he agrees to come in at 

10:30 a.m. 


Record your employer’s appointments for June 16, in the 
order in which they were made, on a form similar to that illus¬ 
trated at the top of page 281. Then type a copy of these 
appointments for Mr. Black on a form similar to that illus¬ 
trated at the bottom of page 281. 
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In Problem 1 on page 19 you rated your personal qualities 
At this time you are to rate yourself again according 
following check list. Prepare a copy of this hst. Then alter 
each quflity suggested by the question letter indi^te 

the extent to which you think you possess that quality. If you 
think that you possess the quality to a marked degree, 

A: to a degree above average, B; to an average degree, O, 
a degree below average, D; to a degree much below averap, B. 

To determine your score, give each A answer the value o 
+2: each B answer, +1; each C answer, O; each D answp, 
-1; and each E answer, - 2. Then subtract the total of the 
minus answers from the total of the plus answers. A perfect 

score is +100. 


Personal Appearance 

1. Do you dress appropriately? 

2. Is the clothing you wear in style and becoming to you. 

3. Do you wash and bathe regularly? 

4. Is your hair neat, tidy, and combed becomingly? 

5. Are your fingernails appropriately manicured? 

6. Do you use cosmetics both wisely and conservatively? If 
a male, do you shave daily? 

7. Do you enjoy good health? 

8. Do yoii move gracefully, lifting your feet properly? 

9. Do you know how to relax when necessary? 

10. Do you maintain your poise under difficult circumstances? 


Personality 

11. Are you tactful? 

12. Is your voice pleasant and clear? 

13. Do you use good diction and express yourself well? 

14. Do you like people? 

15. Are you consideft,te of others? 

16. Do you control your temper? 

17. Are people comfortable in your presence? 

18. Have you a sincere sense of humor? 

19. Are you well mannered? 

20. Are you sufficiently original to be interesting? 
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Mental Alertness 

21. Do you verify vague instructions? 

22. Do you forget instructions? 

23. Do you make decisions readily? 

24. Is your judgment considered sound? 

25. Are you interested in things you do not understand? 

26. Do you learn to do new things easily? 

27. Do you like to learn new things? 

28. Do you like to do new types of work? 

29. Can you easily determine the jobs that should be done 
first because of their importance? 

30. Do you offer suggestions for the improvement of working 
conditions or of work? 

Dependability 

31. Are you punctual in completing tasks? 

32. Are you seldom tardy or late? 

33. Do you waste time in starting a task or job? 

34. Are you trustworthy at all times? 

35. Do you avoid untruths or exaggerations? 

36. Do you do extra work willingly? 

37. Is each new job a new challenge? 

38. Do you persistently keep at a task until it is finished? 

39. Do you strive to reach goals that you have set for yourself? 

40. Are you loyal to your employer? 

Production Ability 

41. Can you produce a large quantity of work and still maintain 
quality? 

42. Is the general appearance of your finished work satisfactory 
to you? 

43. Do you proofread all completed work? 

44. Can you make corrections tidily and neatly? 

45. Are you an orderly worker, arranging materials to save 
time and effort? 

46. Is your finished work well arranged? 

47. Do you unnecessarily request others to assist you? 

48. Are you co-operative in helping others with their work? 

49. Do you face problems squarely? 

50. Are you resourceful in solving new problems? 



UNIT X 

USING THE FILES 

Part 1. Business Files 

Because one of the common activities of office workers is 
filing, practically every training program includes some aspect 
of this important skill. There has been a tendency to concen¬ 
trate training on the production of records because Records are 
the basis of all business activities. It is now realized that it is 
wasteful to make records if they cannot be produced promptly 

when needed. 

The business student will need to understand the organiza¬ 
tion and operation of modern office filing systems for these 

reasons: 

1. The first job of many who enter business is that of file 
clerk 

2 In many businesses each department maintmns its own 
■ files and filing system. Therefore, every office worker 
should have a thorough knowledge of the principles ot 
filing and of the organization of a business. 

3. A knowledge of filing assists an office worker, for office 
duties involve either the indirect or the direct use of the 
files of a business. 

Purpose of Filing. Filing is a system of arranging and 
storing business papers, cards, forms, catalogs, and other 
items in a neat, orderly, and efficient manner so that they may 
be readily located when they are wanted. 

Importance of Clerical Filing. A recent study reveals that 
approximately one fifth of the time spent by approximately 
4,300 office employees was in fulfilling filing responsibilities. 
The same study shows that 40 per cent of this time was con¬ 
sumed in alphabetic filing, 40 per cent in numeric filing and 
sorting, and 20 per cent in getting data from the files. 

Vertical Files. Modern files are, for the most part, vertical 
files. These are files made up of drawers or sections in which 
papers, cards, or other materials are arranged on edge. 

Cabinets for vertical filing are available for materials of 
almost any size from cards 5" x 3" to large sheets. The standard 
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sizes are 5" x 3", 6" x 4", 8" x 
5", 8" X 10", 83^" X 11", and 
834" X 15". In other words, 
the sizes are suitable for such 
items as order cards, vouch¬ 
ers, bills, invoices, letters, 
and legal papers. 

Vertical Units. Vertical 
or upright units are cabinets 
with drawers arranged one 
above the other. These 
units may be used in sep¬ 
arate places in the office, or 
they may be placed together 
to form a battery. Such a 
battery or row of cabinets is 
sometimes used as a parti¬ 
tion between departments. 
Vertical units are made in four 
heights: two-drawer, three- 
drawer, four-drawer, and five-drawer. The four-drawer height is 
most widely used, but the others are common. The two-drawer 
unit is frequently placed beside a desk for individual or de¬ 
partmental office use; it is used for filing papers that the user 
desires to have within easy reach. Three-drawer units are fre¬ 
quently used as counters as well as filing cabinets; hence they 
are sometimes called counter-height cabinets. Five-drawer 
units are used when it is desirable to reduce the amount of 
space occupied by the files. 

Alphabetic Card Files 

Of all the modern filing systems, the one that is easiest to 
organize and simplest to use is the alphabetic card file. This 
type of vertical file is used when it is desirable to keep an 
alphabetic record of separate items of information that may 

be listed satisfactorily on cards. _ 

Although the file cards in alphabetic card files vary in size, 
they are usually 5" x 3" cards with one horipntal rule across 
the top and one vertical rule at the right side. The item of 
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FUe Card Card Guides with Metal Tabs 


information that determines its order in the files (such as the 
name of a person or of an organization or the name of a sub¬ 
ject) is written above the horizontal rule; the number assigned 
to that item of information is written in the block formed by 
the two rules in the upper right-hand corner. The illustration 
shows a file card made out for the American Rug Cleaning 
Company, to which the number 163 has been assigned. 



Remington Rand 


Vertical Card File 
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It is necessary to use some device in order to divide the 
cards in an alphabetic card file into convenient alphabetic 
sections. This device is a set of partitions, known as card guides, 
that indicate on projecting tabs the various alphabetic sections 
into which the cards fall and into which the file drawer is divided. 
The notations on the tabs of the guides consist in most cases 
of letters, such as A, Al, Am, B, and Ban, which indicate the 
alphabetic range of the cards filed in each section, and of 
numbers, such as 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, which indicate the order in 
which the guides should be placed in the file drawer. The 
letters and numbers are called the captions of the guides. Ex¬ 
amples of captions are A 1, Al 2, Am 3, B 4. The file cards 
are placed in alphabetic order behind the appropriate guides. 

Alphabetic Correspondence Files 

An alphabetic correspondence file ordinarily consists of one 
or more cabinets that contain drawers in which letters and 
business papers are filed. Each drawer, in turn, contains two 
different kinds of filing supplies: (1) folders and (2) guides. 

Unlike cards, letters and other business forms are usually 
related to other letters and forms; therefore they must be filed 
together in groups. For this reason special containers, known 
as folders, are needed in which these papers can be kept. 

The guides in an alphabetic correspondence file serve the 
same purpose as the guides in a card file; that is, they divide 
the drawer into convenient alphabetic sections. They also 
provide support for the folders. 

Folders. A folder is made of a sheet of heavy paper that 
as been folded once so that the back half is about one-half 
inch higher than the front half. Folders are usually made a 

little larger than the standard size of letters. 

Folders are cut across the top in two ways: (1) so that the 

back half is straight or (2) so that the 
back half has a tab that projects above 
the rest of the folder. Such a tab, which 
may be one of several widths, facilitates 
the finding of folders because it bears a 
notation or title, called a caption, that 
identifies the contents of the folder. 

Folder 
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Kinds of Folders. When fewer than six or eight letters 
have been written to or received from a person or a concern, 
these letters, in most alphabetic filing systems, are placed in a 
folder that also contains letters with other persons or concerns 
with whom an equally limited correspondence has been carried 
on. Because such a folder contains letters with several persons 
and businesses, it is called a miscellaneous folder. Its tab bears 
an alphabetic caption, such as A-Al 1, Am-Az 2, and so on. 
Therefore in one miscellaneous folder are filed letters with 
those correspondents whose names are in the alphabetic range 
indicated by the caption on that folder. 

When several letters, at least six or eight, to, from, or about 
one person or business have accumulated, all correspondence 
with that person or business is removed from the miscellaneous 
folder and is placed in a folder by itself. This is called an 
individual folder. The caption on the tab of an individual 
folder consists of the name of the correspondent — individual, 
company, institution, or unit of government. 

When a business carries on an appreciable amount of cor¬ 
respondence that relates to one subject, such as to applications 
for emplosrment, a branch office, or dealers in office supplies, 
it places all this related correspondence in a folder known as a 
special folder. The caption on such a folder consists of the 
name of the subject to which the correspondence pertains. 
Such a folder is opened immediately if it is known that the 
folder will be necessary, or it may be opened when six or eight 
letters on the subject have accumulated. 

The notations on folder tabs may be printed or typewritten 
on the tabs. The notations on individual folder tabs are ordi¬ 
narily typewritten on gummed labels, which are moistened 
and attached to the tabs. These gummed labels are usually 
purchased in strips so that they may be easily rolled into a 
typewriter. Many firms type the entire firm name in capitals 
without punctuation; but some authorities feel that it is easier 
and quicker to read notations on guides and folders when only 
the first or beginning letters are capitalized, as: American Rug 
Cleaning Company, not AMERICAN RUG CLEANING 
COMPANY. To ensure uniformity in the files, the first letter 
in the name should always be written at the same point on each 
label, usually two spaces from the extreme left edge. After the 
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labels have been attached, the name should appear at the top 
edges of the folder tabs. 

Positions of Folders. Since the tabs of the folders are 
only a fraction of the width of the folders, they may appear in 
several places or positions at the tops of the folders. In any 
one filing system, the tabs in each position are uniform in 
width; that is, all the tabs at the extreme left of the folders 
are the same width; all the tabs in the next position are the 
same width; and so on. 

Since the tabs are in different positions across the file 
drawer, the positions may be reserved for the different types of 
folders. For example, folders with tabs in second position may 
be used exclusively as miscellaneous folders; folders with tabs in 




Straight Cut One-Half Cut One-Third Cut One-Fifth Cut 


Styles of Standard Tabbing 


fourth position may be used as special folders; and folders in 
fifth position (with double-width tabs) may be used as indi¬ 
vidual folders. 

Capacity of Folders. Ordinary folders have a maximum 
capacity of approximately 100 pieces. Expansion folders 
that will carry a group of papers one inch thick or more are 
available for use when it is necessary to have a large number 

of papers accumulate in one folder. 

Guides. Guides are heavy cardboard, pasteboard, or 
bristol-board sheets the same size as the folders. At the top 
of each guide is a tab upon which is marked or printed a caption 
that indicates the material that is filed in folders behind the 
guide. This tab may be a part of the guide itself, or it may be 
a metal tab that has been attached. Sets of guides are available 
on which are printed letters or various combinations of letters 
and numbers that ai*e used in connection with the various 

standard filing systems. 
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Guides may be purchased with or without a rod projection 
that extends below the body of the guide. This projection con¬ 
tains a metal eyelet so that a rod may be run tl^ough the eye¬ 
lets in all the guides, thus holding the guides in place and at 
the same time preventing folders from slipping down in the 
drawer and becoming misplaced. As 
guides are usually of a much heavier 
stock than are the folders, they tend to 
give body to the file. The best results 
are usually obtained when guides are 
sufficiently numerous so that not more 
than seven or eight folders are behind 
any one guide. Correspondence Guide 

Kinds of Guides. According to the purpose for which 
they are used, guides are classified as primary and auxiliary 
(or secondary). The primary guides are the main guides in the 
file drawer; they indicate the major divisions into which the 
filing system is divided. Auxiliary guides are guides of second¬ 
ary importance; they represent subdivisions in the filing sys¬ 
tem, that is, divisions of the sections indicated by the primary 
guides. Auxiliary guides may be used to indicate the placement 
of special folders, such as those for applications or branch office 
correspondence; or they may be used to indicate the section 
in which folders with the same first indexing unit are placed. 

Positions of Guides and Folders. Like the tabs of folders, 
the tabs of guides vary in position across the file drawer. There¬ 
fore certain positions may be reserved for guides of different 
types. 

Since these positions are assigned in relation to the positions 
of folders, order is brought into the filing system. An example 
of this is a file drawer in an alphabetic filing system in which: 

a. First position is reserved for primary guides, which 

indicate the major divisions of the 
filing system. 

b. Second position is reserved for miscellaneous folders, 

which bear the same captions as those 
on the tabs of the primary guides and 
which are used to house correspondence 
with individuals or companies for 
whom no special or individual folders 
are provided. 
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c. Third position is reserved for special guides, which in¬ 

dicate the placement of special folders 
and which represent subsections in the 
divisions indicated by the primary 
guides. 

d. Fourth position is reserved for special folders, which bear 

the same captions as those on the spe¬ 
cial guides. 

e. Fifth position is reserved for individual folders. 


Order of Guides and Folders. In any one section of a file 
drawer, the primary guide is first in order, and the miscellaneous 

folder is last. The 
order of the individ¬ 
ual folders, special 
guides, and special 
folders is strictly al¬ 
phabetic within this 
section; and these 
items are placed be¬ 
tween the primary 
guide and the miscel¬ 
laneous folder. In 
each case a special 
guide immediately 
precedes the special 
folder it indicates. 



Olohe-W emicke 

Drawer of an Alphabetic File 


Followers. Most 
correspondence file 
drawers are equipped 
with an upright of 
wood or metal that 
slides along a rod be¬ 
hind the contents of a 
drawer. It holds the 
folders firm and in a 
vertical position 
when it is fixed in 
position. This up¬ 
right is called a fol¬ 
lower. 
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Filing Accessories. In addition to the filing cabinets, guides, 
and folders, a complete filing system should include the follow¬ 
ing items, which contribute to the efficiency of the system as a 
whole: a table or desk for use when working on materials to 
be filed, a typewriter, scissors, mending tissue, paste, rubber 
bands, paper clips, art gum, colored pencils, rubber fingers, a 
stapling machine, desk trays, and one or more file shelves. 


Desk Trays. Desk trays are shallow trays designed for use 
on desks to hold temporarily mail that has been received but 
that has not been answered, and mail that has been answered 
and that is ready to be filed. They are sometimes used for 
other purposes as well. These trays are available in wood, 
wire, wicker, metal, and glass. They come in both letter and 
legal sizes and may be obtained in varying depths. In larger 
offices it is generally the duty of an office boy or messenger to 
remove at frequent intervals 
all letters in the tray that are 
ready to be filed, and then to 
deliver them to the file de¬ 
partment. 

File Shelf. A file shelf is a 
board fitted with a metal fas¬ 
tener that fits over the handle 
or side of the drawer. It 
serves as a holder for papers 
that are being filed or for 
papers that have been re¬ 
moved from the file. 



Shaw-Walker 


File Shelf 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Why should an office worker understand filing? 

2. What is filing? 

3. Give examples of types of papers that should be filed be¬ 
cause they are of value to a business. 

4. Describe a vertical file. 

5. Mention several sizes of materials for which vertical files 
are available. 

6. For what purposes are two-drawer filing units used? three- 
drawer units? five-drawer units? 

7. What is an alphabetic card file? 
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8. Describe a card in an alphabetic card file. 

9. For what purpose are guides used in a card file? 

10. Why are letters and other business forms filed together in 
groups? 

11. What is a folder? 

12. In what way are guides in an alphabetic correspondence 
file similar to guides in a card file? 

13. What is the purpose of a folder tab? 

14. Where does a miscellaneous folder get its name? 

15. (a) What kind of caption appears on the tab of a miscel¬ 
laneous folder? (b) What does this kind of caption indi¬ 
cate? 

16. (a) What is an individual folder? (b) When is such a 
folder opened? (c) What kind of caption appears on its 
tab? 

17. (a) What is a special folder? (b) When is such a folder 
opened? (c) What kind of caption appears on the tab of a 
special folder? 

18. In what way are gummed labels used on the tabs of indi¬ 
vidual folders? 

19. To what does the term 'position of a folder refer? 

20. Give an example of the use to which the tab positions of 
folders may be put. 

21. How many pieces can an ordinary folder hold? 

22. (a) What are the two main classes of guides? (b) What is 
the purpose of each? 

23. Describe one alphabetic filing system in which five different 
positions of guides and folders are reserved for special 

purposes. 

24. What is the purpose of a follower in a vertical filing system? 

25. In what way is a file clerk helped by a file shelf? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 . Give examples of papers that need not be filed. Be pre¬ 
pared to defend your selection of examples. 

2. Not so many years ago a spindle file was in common use. 
This type of file was nothing more than a pointed spike or 
nail attached to a wood or metal base. Papers that came 
to a businessman’s desk were put on the spindle as soon 
as they had been given the necessary attention. In what 

modern business? Can you think of any use that might 
be made of such a file in a modern business office.' 



Part 2. Alphabetic Indexing 

The first requirement of those who use the files is a thorough 
knowledge of the rules for determining alphabetic arrangement 
of materials to be filed. Regardless of the volume of corre¬ 
spondence to be handled or the type of filing system, those who 
file must be able to arrange in correct alphabetic order all 
names of persons, organizations, or businesses. Strict ad¬ 
herence to one set of rules for alphabetic arrangement insures 
that the filed materials can be found later in a minimum of 

time and with a maximum of efficiency. 

The arrangement of a name for filing purposes is known as 
indexing; the following rules for arranging names are known as 
rules for alphabetic indexing. 

Names Of Individuals 

Order of Indexing Units 

1. Each word and each initial or abbreviation in an indi¬ 
vidual name is a separate indexing unit. The units of an indi- 
vidual’s name are considered 
in this order: surname; first 
name, initial, or abbreviation; 
middle name, initial, or abbre¬ 
viation. (In the examples 
given after the rules all names 
are listed in alphabetic order.) 

Names 

Carl Robert Ames 

William Henry Crane 

David L. Deters 

E. F. Gallagher 



_JZ2_ 

Carl Robert Asee 

2031 UalD Street 

UadiaoDi Ohio 



File Card for an Individual 


Index Order 

Ames, Carl Robert 
Crane, William Henry 
Deters, David L. 
Gallagher, E. F. 


Surnames 

2. The surnames of individuals determine alphabetic order 
when those surnames are different. In the following lists the 
italicized letter in each surname determines the alphabetic 
order of that name in relationship to the preceding name. 
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Note that when one surname is the same as the first part of a 
longer surname, the shorter name precedes the longer. 


Names 

Johns 

Johnson 

Johnston 

Johnstone 

3. A surname containing 
indexing unit. 


Names 

White 

Whiteftead 

Whitson 

Whi/te 

a hyphen is considered as one 


Names Index Order 

Walter Ross Ross, Walter 

Arthur Ross-Sanders Ross-Sanders, Arthur 

4. A surname containing a prefix is considered as one in¬ 
dexing unit. The common prefixes include D’, Da, De, Del, 
Des, Mac, Me, O’, Van, Van der. Von, and Von der. In some 
instances the initial letter of a prefix is not capitalized. 


Names 

Mary Da Crane 
Louis Deffner 
Edward DeGrasse 
Harold Mac Fadden 
Nora McKinley 
Walter O’Connor 
Leo Odell 
Anne O’Donnell 
Mildred Van Camp 


Index Order 

Da Crane, Mary 
Deffner, Louis 
DeGrasse, Edward 
Mac Fadden, Harold 
McKinley, Nora 
O’Connor, Walter 
Odell, Leo 
O’Donnell, Anne 
Van Camp, Mildred 


Given Names, Initials, and Abbreviations 


5. The first names of individuals determine alphabetic 
order when the surnames are alike. The middle names deter¬ 
mine alphabetic order when the surnames and the first names 

are alike. 


Names 

Ray Pierce 
Wendell Pierce 
Harmon Frank Quinn 
Harmon George Quinn 


Index Order 

Pierce, Ray 
Pierce, Wendell 
Quinn, Harmon Frank 
Quinn, Harmon George 


6 When an individual name is so unusual tnax it is uuncui 

or impossible to decide which is the first name, “ 

indexed as it is written. It is then cross-referenced m the 

manner explained on page 307. 
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Names 

Fortunate Degaro 
Vee Worth 
Wong Yie 


Index Order 

Fortunate Degaro 
Vee Worth 
Wong Yie 


7. A first or middle initial is considered as an indexing 
unit and precedes all names written out in that same unit and 
beginning with that same letter. An abbreviated first or middle 
name is treated as if it were spelled in full. 


Names 

R. R. Brogan 
Robt. R. Brogan 
Robert Richard Brogan 
Samuel F. Dickson 
Sam’l George Dickson 


Index Order 

Brogan, R. R. 

Brogan, Robert R. 
Brogan, Robert Richard 
Dickson, Samuel F. 
Dickson, Samuel George 


Titles and Seniority 


8. (a) A personal or professional title or degree is usually 
disregarded in filing, but is enclosed in parentheses at the end of 
the name, (b) A name composed of a foreign or religious title 
followed by a given name only is indexed as it is written. 


Names 

C. Warren King,.D. D. 
Dr. John Lee 
Madame Cecelia 
Mme. L. Maurois 
President J. C. Morris 
Professor Paul Nunlist 
Sister Josephine 
Miss Ethel Witte 


Index Order 

King, C. Warren (D. D.) 
Lee, John (Dr.) 

Madame Cecelia 
Maurois, L. (Mme.) 
Morris, J. C. (President) 
Nunlist, Paul (Professor) 
Sister Josephine 
Witte, Ethel (Miss) 


9. A term designating seniority, such as “Junior” or “Sen¬ 
ior,” or “II (Second)” or “III (Third),” is considered as an 
indexing unit at the end of the name. 


Names 

Oliver Smith 
Oliver Smith, II 
Oliver Smith, III 
Ralph Townsend, Jr. 
Ralph Townsend, Sr. 


Index Order 

Smith, Oliver 
Smith, Oliver, II 
Smith, Oliver, III 
Townsend, Ralph, Jr, 
Townsend, Ralph, Sr 


Addresses 

10. Identical names of two or more individuals are ar¬ 
ranged in alphabetic order according to the names of the 
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cities in the addresses. For this reason the word “City” should 
never be used instead of the city name in the address. Names 
of states are considered only if the names of the cities, as well 
as the names of the individuals, are identical. If the full names 
of the individuals, the city names, and the state names are 
identical, the names are arranged in alphabetic order according 
to the street names. 

Names 

L. A. Hanson, Canton 
L. A. Hanson, Davenport 
L. A. Hanson, Erlanger 

R. F. Evans, 

1062 Main Street, Troy 
R. F. Evans, 

10469 Superior Rd., Troy 


Index Order 

Hanson, L. A., Canton 
Hanson, L. A., Davenport 
Hanson, L. A., Erlanger 

Evans, R. F., Troy, Main 
Evans, R. F., Troy, Superior 


Names of Married Women 


11. If possible, the legal name of a married woman (her given 
first name, her maiden surname, and her husband’s surname; 
or her given first name, her middle name, and her husband’s 
surname) should be used instead of her husband’s name. The 
title “Mrs.” is placed in parentheses after the name but is 
disregarded in filing. Her husband’s name may be given in 
parentheses below her legal name. 


Names 

Mrs. Ray (Mary Ayer) Hoban 
Mrs. Paul (Clara Marie) Jones 


Index Order 

Hoban, Mary Ayer (Mrs.) 
(Mrs. Ray Hoban) 

Jones, Clara Marie (Mrs.) 
(Mrs. Paul Jones) 


Business Names 

Order of Indexing Units 

12. (a) As a general rule, the units in a firm name are con¬ 
sidered in the order in which they are written, (b) A firm 
name that includes the full name of an individual is transposed 
so that the units in the individual name can be considered in 
the same way as the units in a separate individual name. 
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Names 

Abbott Dry Cleaners 
Centerville Meat Market 
Leo Jones Box Company 


Index Order 

Abbott Dry Cleaners 
Centerville Meat Market 
Jones, Leo, Box Company 






1621 Reading Road 
CleTaland Ohio 


13. The first units of firm names determine alphabetic 
order when those units are diffe rent. The second units deter- 

mine alphabetic order when 
the first units are alike. The 
third units determine alpha¬ 
betic order when the first and 
second units are alike. The 
indexing unit that determines 
alphabetic order is the first 
unit that is different in the 


File Card for a Business 


names. 

Names 

Gunn Printing Company 
Gunnell Radio Shop 
Hess Beauty Shoppe 
Hess Specialty Shop 
Irwin Shoe Distributors 
Irwin Shoe Mart 
Willard Irwin 


Index Order 

Gunn Printing Company 
Gunnell Radio Shop 
Hess Beauty Shop 
Hess Specialty Shop 
Irwin Shoe Distributors 
Irwin Shoe Mart 
Irwin, Willard 


14. English articles, conjunctions, and prepositions are 
disregarded in filing. They are usually enclosed in parentheses 
so that they will not be confused with the indexing units that 
should be considered in filing. When the article “The” is the 
first word in a firm name, it is written in parentheses at the 

end of the name. 


Names Index Order 

Kyne & Niles Company Kyne (&) Niles Company 

The Manning Tool Company Manning Tool Company (The) 
Therese The Modiste Therese (The) Modiste 


Abbreviations and Single Letters 

15. An abbreviation in a firm name is treated as if it were 
spelled in full even though it consists of a single letter. 

Names Index Order 

Burns Motor Corp. Burns Motor Corporation 

Chesapeake & Ohio R. R. Chesapeake (&) Ohio Railroad 
Franklin Ins. Co. Franklin Insurance Company 
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16. A single letter in a firm name, unless that letter is an 
abbreviation, is treated as an indexing unit and precedes all 
names written out or abbreviated in that same unit and be¬ 
ginning with that same letter. 


Names 

A & A Heater Co. 

A A & T Music Co. 

A A Window Cleaners 
L. J. Aaron & Co. 

C R Supplies 
C Right Glasses 
X L Laundry 
X Y Z Decorating Co. 


Index Order 

A (&) A Heater Company 
A A (&) T Music Company 
A A Window Cleaners 
Aaron, L. J. (&) Company 
C R Supplies 
C Right Glasses 
X L Laundry 

X Y Z Decorating Company 


One Versus Two Units 


17. (a) When a firm name includes two or more words or 
names combined with a hyphen, each of these words is treated 
as a separate indexing unit, (b) A single word containing a 
hyphen is treated as one indexing unit. 


Names 

All-American Stock Co. 

Co-operative Dealers 

Four-Way Polish Co. 

Knight-Paulson Potteries 

Philippine-American Brand 

Pre-eminent Products Dis¬ 
tributors 


Index Order 

All-American Stock Company 
(4 units) 

Co-operative Dealers 
(2 units) 

Four-Way Polish Company 
(4 units) 

Knight-Paulson Potteries 
(3 units) 

Philippine-American Brand 
(3 units) 

Pre-eminent Products Dis¬ 
tributors (3 units) 


18. If two words in a firm name are frequently considered 
or written as one word, the two words should be treated as one 


indexing unit. 

Names 

International Tours, Inc. 

Inter State Movers, Inc. 

Good Will Agency 
Northampton Gas Co. 

North Eastern Truckers 

Northeastern Waterways 
Power Company 


Index Order 

International Tours, Incor¬ 
porated (3 units) 

Inter State Movers, Incor¬ 
porated (3 units) , 
Good Will Agency (2 units) 
Northampton Gas Company 
(3 units) 

North Eastern Truckers 
(2 units) 

Northeastern Waterways^ 
Power Company (4 units) 
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19. A foreign title or article 
ing unit. 

Names 

El Franco Corp. 

Elder Tie Company 
La Mode Frocks 
Lafferty Dye Works 
Le Garvon Shoppe 
Lee Furniture Store 
Madam Cecile’s Hats 
Mademoiselle Marie 


is treated as a separate index- 

iNDEx Order 

El Franco Corporation (3 units) 
Elder Tie Company (3 units) 

La Mode Frocks (3 units) 
Lafferty Dye Works (3 units) 
Le Gar?on Shoppe (3 units) 

Lee Furniture Store (3 units) 
Madam Cecile’s Hats (3 units) 
Mademoiselle Marie (2 units) 


20. (a) Each word in a compound geographic name is 
usually treated as a separate indexing unit, (b) A geographic 
name containing two words, the first of which is of the nature 
of a short prefix similar to a surname prefix (see Rule 4 on page 
298), is considered as one indexing unit rather than a compound 


name. 

Names 

De Kalb Grocery 
El Dorado Dress Shop 
Los Angeles Telephone Co. 

Mac Arthur Tool Co. 

St. Paul Bus Line 
South Carolina Ins. Co. 

Southard-Jones Corporation 


Index Order 

De Kalb Grocery (2 units) 

El Dorado Dress Shop (4 units) 
Los Angeles Telephone Com¬ 
pany (4 units) 

Mac Arthur Tool Company (3 
units) 

Saint Paul Bus Line (4 units) 
South Carolina Insurance Com¬ 
pany (4 units) 

Southard-Jones Corporation 
(3 units) 


Numbers 

21. A number in a business name is considered as though 
it were written in full and is treated as one indexing unit. 
Although a number is considered as a word for indexing pur¬ 
poses, the number is usually written in figures. 


Names 


Index Order 


A-1 Laundry 
A to Z Supply Co. 

44th Street Garage 

Main and 3d St. Bldg. 

64 Products, Inc. 


A-One Laundry (3 units) 

A (to) Z Supply Company 
(4 units) 

Forty-fourth Street Garage 
(3 units) 

Main (and) Third Street Build¬ 
ing (4 units) 

Sixty-four Products, Incor¬ 
porated (3 units) 
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Possessives 

22. When a word ends in apostrophe s (’s), the final s is 
not considered as part of the word. When a word ends in s 
apostrophe (s’), the final s is considered as part of the word. 


Names 

Boy’s Magazine 
Boyes Grocery 
Boys’ Ball League 
Girl’s Sportswear Shop 
Girls’ Coat Designers, Inc. 
Paul’s 

Paulings Restaurant 
Anthony Paulman 


Index Order 

Boy’s Magazine 
Boyes Grocery 
Boys’ Ball League 
Girl’s Sportswear Shop 
Girls’ Coat Designers, Inc. 
Paul’s 

Paulings Restaurant 
Paulman, Anthony 


Addresses 


23. (a) Identical names of two or more businesses are ar¬ 
ranged in alphabetic order according to the names of the cities 
in the addresses. For this reason the word “City” should 
never be used instead of the name in the address. Names of 
states are considered only if the names of the cities, as well as 
the names of the businesses, are identical, (b) If several 
branches of one business are located in the same city, the 
names of those branches are arranged alphabetically by streets. 
The names of the buildings are not considered unless the 

street names are not given. 


Names 

Office Equipment Store, 
Akron 

Office Equipment Store, 
Canton 

Office Equipment Store, 
Lansing 

Tracy Book Shop 
2031 Main St. 

Tracy Book Shop 
10642 Race St. 

Tracy Book Shop 
Union Trust Bldg. 
3445 Stone Drive 

Tracy Book Shop 
Young Bldg. 


Index Order 

Office Equipment Store, 
Akron 

Office Equipment Store, 
Canton 

Office Equipment Store, 
Lansing 

Tracy Book Shop, Main 
Tracy Book Shop, Race 
Tracy Book Shop, Stone 

Tracy Book Shop, Young 
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Other Names 


Government Offices and Other Political Subdivisions 



Names 

Office of Indian Affairs 
U. S. Dept, of the Interior 


Coast Guard 
U. S. Navy 


The Women’s Army 
Corps 

U. S. War Department 


Index Order 

United States Government 
Interior (Department of the) 
Indian Affairs (Office of) 

United States Government 
Navy (Department of the) 
Coast Guard 

United States Government 
War (Department) 

Women’s Army Corps (The) 


25. The name of a political subdivision is indexed (1) under 
the important word or words in the name of the subdivision, 
followed by its classification, such as “State,” “County,” or 
“City” and (2) under the important word or words in the 
name of the department, board, or office. 


Names 

Dept, of Public Safety 
State of Alabama 


Index Order 

Alabama, State (of) 

Public Safety (Department of) 


State Tax Collector California, State (of) 

California State Tax Collector 


Civil Service Board New York, State (of) 

State of New York Civil Service Board 


Board of Health 
Trenton 


Trenton, City (of) 
Health (Board of) 
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Churches, Schools, Clubs, and Other Organizations 

26. In a name of this type the most important word, or 
the word that most clearly identifies the organization, is treated 
as the first indexing unit. 

Names Index Order 

First Congregational Church Congregational Church, First 
Iowa State College Iowa State College 

Association of Jobbers Jobbers, Association (of) 

University of Pennsylvania Pennsylvania, University (of) 
Rotary Club Rotary Club 

St. Paul’s Church Saint Paul’s Church 


Banks 


27. The name of the city in which a bank is located is con¬ 
sidered as the first indexing unit. This unit is followed by the 
name of the bank with the state name written last. Exceptions 
to this rule are made (1) when most of the correspondence is 
with banks in the immediate vicinity, (2) when the name of 
the bank includes the name of the city as the first unit, and 
(3) when correspondence with banks is limited. In such cases 
the name of the bank instead of the location is considered first. 


Names 

Second National Bank, 
Boston 

Columbus Savings Bank, 
Ohio 

Provident Union Trust 
Bank, Denver 
Central Trust Company, 
Galveston 


Index Order 

Boston: Second National Bank, 
Massachusetts 

Columbus Savings Bank, Ohio 
Denver: Provident Union Trust 
Bank, Colorado 

Galveston: Central Trust Com¬ 
pany, Texas 


Subjects 

28. Certain related materials are indexed according to the 
subjects to which they pertain rather than according to the 
names of the correspondents. The reasons for this special 
treatment are: (1) the names of the subjects rather than the 
names of the correspondents are remembered and are therefore 
the basis on which materials are called for, and (2) the sub¬ 
jects themselves are of more importance than are the names of 
correspondents. An example of such a subject is that of ap¬ 
plications for work. The applications are of major importance, 
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whereas the names of the applicants are of secondary impor¬ 
tance. 


Names 

C. J. Browning (Advertiser) 

R. M. Smith (Advertiser) 

H. L. Kramer (Application 
for Employment) 

Jack Meyer (Application for 
Employment) 


Index Order 

Advertisers 

Browning, C. J. 

Advertisers 

Smith, R. M. 

Applications for Employment 
Kramer, H. L. 

Applications for Employment 
Meyer, Jack 


Cross Referencing. Some names, because of their nature, 
present special problems when they must be located in a card 
or correspondence file. Examples of such names are (1) a firm 
name that consists of two or more surnames, (2) the name of a 
married woman, (3) the name of a magazine. The difficulty 
comes in that the person who wishes to find a card bearing 
such a name or a letter to, from, or about a person or company 
with such a name may think first of the name in a form that 
is not shown on the file card or on the piece of correspondence. 
For example, if a firm name consists of two surnames, the per¬ 
son looking for the card or the letter might remember only the 
second surname in the title; or if a married woman’s name is 
filed under her legal name, the person looking for her card or 
letter might remember only her husband’s first name or initials; 
or a person desiring a card for a certain publishing company 
might remember only the name of a magazine published by 
that company. 

Situations such as these are handled in a card file by means 
of cross reference cards. A cross reference card is a file card 
that is prepared, in addition to the regular card, for a name 
that may be thought of in more than one form. 


Cross Reference for a Company Name Consisting of 
More Than One Surname. If the name of a certain com¬ 
pany is Rogers-Smythe Food Mart, the original card in a card 
file would be made out for the name of the company as it is 
written, but a cross reference card would be made out for the 
second surname in the title so that a person who remembered 
only the second surname would be able to find the card. 
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Cross Reference for the Name of a Married Woman. 

The original card for a married woman should be filed under 
her legal name, that is, her given first name and maiden sur¬ 
name with her husband’s surname, or her given first and mid¬ 
dle names with her husband’s surname. Her husband’s name 
should be used on a cross reference card. If the legal name of 
a married woman is Mrs. Ann Lee Jones, this name should be 
written in index form on the original card, and a cross reference 
card based on her husband’s name should be prepared. This 
information is as follows on the cross reference card: 

Jones, William R. (Mrs.) 

See Jones, Ann Lee (Mrs.) 

Cross Referencefor the Name of a Publication. If the 

name of a magazine is to be placed on a file card, that name 
should be put above the top line of the card, and the name 
and address of the publishing company should be placed in the 




Card for a Publishing Company 
as Cross Reference 


center space on the card. A cross reference card shouM be 

prepared for the name of the publishing company, 

by its address. In the center of the card a notation should be 

placed to “see” the name of the magazine. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Why must rules tor alphabetic arrangement be followed 

strictly? 

2. What is meant by the term indcMng? 

3 In what order are the units of an individual s name con 

sidered for filing purposes? 
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4. How are hyphened surnames indexed? 

5. Give several examples of surname prefixes. 

6. Why is it not good practice to use the word City m the 

address? 

7. What is the legal name of a married woman? 

8. In what order are the units of a business name considered 

for filing purposes? , . • j • o 

9. How are the words and, of, and for treated m indexing. 

10 In a firm name what distinction is made between two 
words combined with a hyphen and a single word contain¬ 
ing a hyphen? 

11. What are the rules for compound geographic names? 

12. What rule would govern the filing of the name 5th Regi¬ 
ment! 

13 Would cards for the Federal Departments of Commerce 
and War be filed close together or far apart in an alpha¬ 
betic file? 

14 Why should cards bearing the names of departments for 
the city of Hamilton, Ohio, be filed in front of cards bear¬ 
ing the names of departments for Hamilton County, Ohio. 

15. How does the rule for indexing the name of a bank differ 
from the rules for indexing the names of other organiza¬ 
tions? 

16. Give several examples of subject titles that would be used 
in preference to the names of the persons or businesses that 

are concerned. 

17. What is a cross reference card? 

18. Give two examples of types of names that are frequently 
cross referenced. 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the first indexing unit in the firm name “H. B. 
Doane-Warren Co.” Why? 

2. What would happen to a file if the word the were not dis¬ 
regarded in indexing? 

3. What do you think is the reason for the rule that “if two 
words in a firm name are frequently considered or written 
as one word, the two words should be treated as one in¬ 
dexing unit”? 

4. A number in a business name is considered as though it 
were written in full. Why is the number, then, written in 
figures on a file card instead of being spelled out? 

5. For what purposes other than filing may the office clerk 
make use of the rules for alphabetic indexing? 
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PROBLEM 36 


ALPHABETIC INDEXING 


A. In each of the following names of individuals select the 
first indexing unit. 


a. C. Richard Daws 

b. Harold Adams-Towne, Jr. 

c. Louise A. McDowd 

d. Viola Worth 

e. Brother John 

f. Chairman Milton Reed 


g. Mrs. Harry Snyder 

h. President V. C. Browne 

i. E. D. Crane, News Com 

mentator 

j. Attorney Frank Mills- 

Ryan 


B. In each of the following business names select the second 
indexing unit. 

a. The Lowell Paper Company f. La Musique Shoppe 

b. Les Hommes Cigar Store g. Simmons-Shortall Cannery 

c. A to Z Products h. Santa Rosa Florists 

d. Pre-eminent Foods, Inc. i. A-1 Investment Company 

e. South Eastern Book Mfrs. j. St. Louis Stockyards 


C. In each of the following names select the first indexing unit. 


a. Central Trust Company of 

Boston 

b. Ohio State University 

c. Association of Bakers 

d. Kiwanis Club 

e. St. Michael’s Church 


f. University of Santa Clara 

g. Veterans of Foreign Wars 

h. Springfield Savings Bank 

i. Fordham Alumni Club 

j. G. L. Gary Private School 


D. Is the order of the two names of persons in each of the 
following pairs correct or incorrect? 


a. C. R. Fihe 
Carl R. Fighe 

b. Clarence O’Delle 
John C. Odell 

c. Mrs. Ruth Wilson Trees 
Harmon Wilson-Trees 

d. Professor John Lawson 
John Henry Lawson 

e. Louis Fisher, II 
Louis Fisher, III 


f. Sister Marie 
Marie Sistor 

g. Walter V. Andruss, Sr. 
Walter V. Andruss, Jr. 

h. Dr. Karl Warren 
Henry Dock-Warren 

i. Louise The Modiste 
Louis T. Manning 

j. Franklins’ Restaurant 
Frank’s 


PROBLEM 37 

ALPHABETIC INDEXING 

A. Indicate the order in which the parts of the following titles 
are considered in indexing. 

a. Bureau of the Census 

U. S. Department of Commerce 
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b. Oklahoma Civil Service Board 

c. Union Trust Bank of Seattle 

d. Department of Public Works 
City of St. Paul 

e. Johnson & Smith (Paper Manufacturers) 

f. Division of Employment Statistics 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

U. S. Department of Labor 

g. Tulsa Citizens’ Bank 

h. H. Ryan Jones (Application for Employment) 

i. The Paul Meyer Stationery Store 

j. The Women’s Army Corps 
U. S. War Department 


B. If the following names were written in correct alphabetic 
order, in what order would they appear? 


a. C. Roy MacDonald 
Max Donald 

John McDonald Store 
C. R. McDonald 

b. Morton and Halsey 
Morton-Halsey, Inc. 

Dr. Ralph Morton-Halsey 
B. Morton Halsey (D. D.) 

c. Newberry Shoe Store 
New Boston Paint Shop 
Boston News Agency 
Newburg City Hospital 

d. Six Mile City Waterworks 
Sixlakes Infirmary 

6th Street Garage 
16th Avenue Penthouse 

e. Turners Falls Power Plant 
Turner’s Foto Service 
Turners’ Delicatessen 
Fay Turner’s Store 

f. Le Journal 
Lea-Franks Spice Co. 

Lee Franks (M. D.) 
Leforce Bond Products 


g. 3 for 1 Value Products 
33d Avenue Hotel 
Third County School 
Three and Jones, Florists 

h. Mrs. W. A. (Claire) Sainte 
Harry St. Claire 

Santa Clara Waterworks 
St. Claire Hotel 

i. Girl Guides 
Girl’s Friendly Inn 
Girls’ Counselor Service 
Girl and Boy Magazine 

j. F & C Meat Store 
F. C. Meader 

F. Carl Meader, Sr. 

F. Carl Meader, Jr. 

k. Norwees Club of Norfolk 
Northern Lights Products 
North Eastern Terminal 
John B. Northe 

l. Brown’s 
Browns’ 

Browns’ A-1 Market 
A. Browns Pharmacy 


m. C-R Supplies, Inc. 

C. R. Spellman 

Charles Ross-Spense 

Rossmoyne and Spencer Company 

n. St. Louis Church 

San Luis Obispo Market 
Sandy Hook Board of Education 
Samuel A. Hook 
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EXERCISE 

In completing the exercises in this unit on filing, you will 
need one hundred 5" x 3" file cards. If regular file cards are not 
available, cut plain paper to approximately this size. 

a. Type each of the following names on a file card. Type 
the name in index form at the top of the card. (See the 
illustrations on pages 289 and 297.) 

b. Type the number of each name in the upper right-hand 
corner of the file card on which the name appears. These 
numbers are given to aid in the checking of the answers 
for the exercise. 

c. After the names and numbers have been typed on the 
file cards, arrange the cards alphabetically and submit 
them in alphabetic order to your teacher. 


1. M. Knoedler & Co. 

2. Lackawanna Railroad 

3. The Laidlaw Co., Inc. 

4. S. Lamari & Co. 

5. Michele La Porte 

6. Anna Laporta 

7. Leggatt & Cummings 

8. Max Levy 

9. Long Island Foundry Co. 

10. Mahler Exterminating Co. 

11. Manufacturers Trust Co. 

12. M. Lovy 

13. The World Newspaper 

14. F. A. Ringler Co. 

15. Romeike & Co. 

16. Frank Wirt 

17. M. Santini, Inc. 

18. Schuyler, Chadwick & Burn¬ 

ham 

19. Seagrist Bros. Wrecking Co., 

Inc. „ 

20. O’Toole’s Motor Renting 

Service 

21. Q Z Dress, Inc. 

22. Zaloba’s Express & Van Co., 

Inc. , _ 

23. Arthur R. Womrath, Incor¬ 

porated 

24. John T. & Matthew E. Wil¬ 

liams, Undertakers 

25. The Sorg Printing Co., Inc. 

26. Mme. E. Soucasse 

d. Save these fifty cards for 
page 321. 


Mfg. 


27. J. & C. Benkert & Co. 

28. Dr. R. L. O’Smith 

29. The Seventh Avenue 

House 

30. Boy’s Hat Shop 

31. Am. Tel. & Tel. Co., 

New York City 

32. Am. Tel. & Tel. Co., 

Newark, New Jersey 

33. Am. Tel. & Tel. Co., 

Newark, Illinois 

34. Boys’ Hat Shop 

35. John Long-Adams 

36. 17th Ave. House 

37. Yawman & Erbe 

Co. , , 

38. Central Trust Bank of 

Sacramento 

39. Romeike & Bro. 

40. Rev. James L. Barton 

41. Dr. James Barton 

42. Q. Z. Dressman Co. 

43. Cartright & Mink 

44. Mrs. Helen Darvey 

45. Dalton Adding Machine 

Co. 

46. Buff & Buff Co. 

47. Buff & Buff Steel Co. 

48. Van Sants’ Garage 

49. James C. Barton, Jr. 

50. Solid-Rock Cement Co. 



Part 3. Steps in Alphabetic Filing 

Those who work with the files in an office must understand 
not only the natime and organization of the filing equipment 
and supplies but also the procedure that must be followed in 
placing materials in the files. Several steps are involved in the 
filing procedure, and these must be followed so that materials 
will be placed where they belong in the most efficient manner. 

Collecting Mail for the Files. The first step necessary in 
preparing papers for the files is that of gathering these papers 
together. In small offices the clerk who is to do the filing usu¬ 
ally collects the letters to be filed from the trays on the various 
desks. In larger businesses an office boy, messenger, or mail 
clerk is charged with the responsibility of collecting these 
papers at frequent intervals and of delivering them to the 
filing room. This collection includes both incoming letters 
that have been answered and are ready to be filed and carbon 
copies of outgoing letters. 

Inspection. The file clerk’s first responsibility in handling 
incoming communications is to check to see that each has been 
released for filing. All incoming letters that are answered and 
ready to be filed should bear some notation indicating that 
they may be filed. Otherwise, letters might be filed before 
they have been answered or before other appropriate action 
has been taken. The notation, known as a release mark, is 
made by some responsible person in the office (quite frequently, 
the secretary has this responsibility) and generally consists of 
his or her initials placed in the upper left corner. 

Inasmuch as most carbon copies of outgoing letters are 
made expressly for filing purposes, these do not need to bear a 
release mark. Some businesses have such carbon copies pre¬ 
pared on paper upon which are printed the words File Copy, 
frequently in large outline letters. This type of special station¬ 
ery is particularly desirable in businesses where it is customary 
to make two or more carbon copies of outgoing letters, only 
* one of which is meant for the files. 

Indexing. Indexing is the mental process of determining 
the name or subject under which a letter is to be filed. 
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Incoming letters may be filed under: 

1. The name appearing on the letterhead. 

2. The name of the person signing the letter. 

3. The name of a person or business mentioned in the body 
of the letter. 

4. The subject of the body of the letter. For example, a 
letter of application, a letter of recommendation for an 
applicant, and any other letters pertaining to an appli¬ 
cation for employment are usually filed according to the 
subject “Applications” rather than according to the 
name of the applicant. This method makes it possible 
to keep all letters pertaining to applications in one 
place in the files. 

Copies of outgoing letters may be filed under: 

1. The name of the addressee. 

2. The name of a person or a business mentioned in the 
body of the letter. 

3. The subject of the body of the letter. 

If a letter is a personal rather than a business letter, it is 
filed under the name of the person to or by whom it is written 
even though the name of a company appears on the letterhead 
or as a part of the heading, inside address, or signature. 

It is therefore necessary for the person who is doing the 
filing to scan quickly each letter in order to determine under 
what name or subject the letter should be filed. 


Coding. Once the classification or indexing caption has 
been determined, it must be indicated on the letter so that if, 
for any reason, the letter is later removed from the files, it can 
easily be put back in the same place. This coding is usually 
done with a colored pencil so that it will not be eonfused with 
other marks that may have been placed on the letter. 1“ 
svstems of filing, coding is done merely by undersconng the 
name under which the letter is to be filed. In others it is n^es- 
sary to write on the letter the caption of the folder in which 

the letter is to be filed. 

Cross Referencing. All letters should be filed under the < 
name or subject by which they are most likely to be called for. 
Although this caption i^tdatively simple 
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be called for under two or more captions. For example, a 
company may receive from a customer a letter of recommenda¬ 
tion pertaining to an applicant for a position. Since the com¬ 
pany maintaining the file believes that the letter of recommen¬ 
dation will be of value filed with the other letters pertaining to 
that applicant, it files the letter in the applications folder. 
However, it may wish to keep a record of the letter in the 
individual folder for the customer. Therefore the name of the 
customer is underscored on the letter and an “X” is written 
in the margin to call attention to the fact that the name should 
be cross referenced. Then a cross reference sheet is prepared. 
The name and address of the customer, the date of the letter, 
a notation about the contents of the letter, and the name of 
the folder in which the letter will be filed are entered on the 
cross reference sheet. This sheet will be filed in the folder for 
the customer as a record of the letter. If the name to be cross 
referenced does not appear in a letter, the file clerk should 
write that name in the margin of the letter. 

If a permanent cross reference is desired, such as one for 
the old name of a company that changed its name, a manila- 
tabbed cross reference form may be used. This is a form that 
is inserted in the file drawer in the place where the name of 
the cross reference would fall. It has a tab on which the 
information is written so that it is visible when the file drawer 
is opened. 



Sorting. After letters have been coded, and the necessary 
cross reference sheets have 
been prepared, the next step 
is to sort the materials before 
actually placing them in the 
files. This may be done in a 
sorting tray or a compart¬ 
ment sorter. The sorting tray 
contains guides that are in a 
vertical position and that are 
labeled in alphabetic se- Sorting Tray 

quence. In sorting materials alphabetically, for example, 
letters with captions beginning with A may be placed behind an 
A guide; those beginning with B, behind a B guide; and so on 


Glohe^W em\ckt 





JOHNSON BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES 3, CALIFORNIA 


Office of the Sales Manager June 15, 19~” 


Allis-Bowen Products, Ino. 
9621 East Tracy Street 
Los Angeles 2, California 

Attention Mr. B. F. Warren 



Gentlemen 


Thank you for your letter of June 12 in which you 
inquired about the possibility of our printing for you 
a small booklet giving a short description of your com¬ 
pany and an illustrated description of the products 

which you manufacture. 

Before we are able to quote prices on a publication 
of this kind, we need the following information. 

1. An estimate of the length of the booklet 

2. The approximate number and dimensions of 
illustrations 


3 . The size of the page desired 

A. The kind and quality of paper and cover 
Stock 


We shall he glad to give you an exact quotation on 
the colt SI th^bfoklet af soon as we receive from you 

the information listed. 

type. Clear lllustra- 

tions, and strong binding. 






eob 


JOHNSON PRINTING COMPANY 

(^oaJ yg. 


Earl R. Whitmore 




Letter Coded for Filing and Cross Referencing 
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Cross Reference Sheet for an Alphabetic File 


The line drawn under the name B, F, Johnson Printing Company in the 
letterhead on the opposite page indicates the name under which the 
letter should be filed. The line drawn under the signature Earl R, Whit¬ 
more, which is extended into the margin and marked with an “x,** indi¬ 
cates that the letter may be called for by Whitmore’s name rather than 
the name of the company. Consequently the cross reference sheet above 
was prepared and should be filed under the name Earl R, Whitmore^ 
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through the alphabet. After the letters are thus sorted, they 
are removed from the sorting tray and filed. As all the materials 
with a caption beginning with the same letter are now together, 
the actual filing may be performed more efficiently. 

A compartment sorter has precisely the same function as 
a sorting tray; but instead of being made up of a series of guides 
in a tray, it is made up of a series of compartments or pigeon¬ 
holes that are large enough to receive a regular letter placed 
flat in a horizontal rather than in a vertical position. 

Arrangement of Materials in Folders. After the letters have 
been sorted, they should be placed in their proper folders. 
Letters should always be placed in folders with the front of the 
letter facing the front of the folder and with the top of the 
letter toward the left side. 

In individual folders letters are arranged according to date, 
with the most recent letter in front. In miscellaneous folders 
the letters are first arranged alphabetically by name and then 
in each group, by date, with the latest letter in front. When 
six or eight letters have been received from or sent to a given 
correspondent, those letters should be removed from the mis¬ 
cellaneous folder and placed in an individual folder. In a spe¬ 
cial folder the letters should be arranged alphabetically by 
name and then, in each group, by date. 


Other Suggestions. A person who files materials in a busi¬ 
ness office should also follow these suggestions: 


1. Folders and file drawers should never be overcrowded. 
If one folder becomes too bulky, a second folder, with 
the same caption and marked 2, should be started. 
When a file drawer becomes too full, some of the folders 
and guides should be moved into another drawer. 

2. File drawers should be kept closed except when they 


are in use. 

3 The folders should be handled by the sides rather than 
by the top to avoid breaking the tabs. 

4 When a paper is being filed in a folder, the folder should 
be taken partly or entirely out of the drawer. This pro¬ 
cedure will prevent the rumpling of papers and also 
will avoid the placing of papers between folders rather 

than in them. 
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5. Torn papers should be mended with mending tissue, 
rough edges should be trimmed; untidy smudges should 
be erased; and tom folders should be replaced as the 

papers are filed. 

QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What is the first step necessary in preparing papers for the 
files? 

2. What is the purpose of the release mark? 

3. Why do not carbon copies of outgoing letters need to bear 
release marks? 

4. What is meant by the term ■indexing'! 

5. Under what names may an incoming letter be filed? 

6. Under what names may copies of outgoing letters be filed? 

7. Under what name is a personal letter filed? 

8. In what ways may letters be coded? 

9. Give an example of a type of letter that should be cross 
referenced. 

10. What device is used to indicate on a letter a name in that 
letter that should be cross referenced? 

11. Of what value is the sorting of materials before they are 
filed? 

12. How are letters arranged in individual folders? in miscel¬ 
laneous folders? in special folders? 

PROBLEM 38 

PLACING MATERIALS IN FOLDERS 

A. The following letters pertaining to the application of C. 
Richard Stone are filed in the Applications folder of a cer¬ 
tain business. Indicate the order, from front to back, in 
which the letters should be placed in this folder. 

a. The Jones & Frye Corporation June 8 letter of recommen¬ 

dation 

b. C. Richard Stone’s June 12 letter telling us he will call on 

June 15 

c. Our June 3 letter to Mr. C. Richard Stone asking him to 

come in for an interview 

d. C. Richard Stone’s June 18 letter accepting the position 

e. Our June 5 letter to the Jones & Frye Corporation asking 

for information about Mr. C. Richard Stone 

f. Our June 11 letter to Mr. C. Richard Stone asking him to 

come in for a second interview 

g. Our June 17 letter offering Mr. C. Richard Stone a position 

in the sales department 

h. C. Richard Stone’s June 1 letter of application 
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B. The following letters are filed in the Frank L. Moore indi¬ 
vidual folder. Indicate the order, from front to back, in 
which the letters should be placed in this folder. 

a. Frank L. Moore’s order of January 3 

b. Our letter of January 8 enclosing the January 6 invoice 

c. Frank L. Moore’s letter of January 31 enclosing a check 

d. A cross reference sheet dated January 10 

e. Our letter of February 3 acknowledging the check of Janu¬ 

ary 31 

f. Our invoice of January 6 


C. The following letters are filed in the Br-Bz miscellpeous 
folder. Indicate the order, from front to back, in which the 
letters should be placed in this folder. 

a. Our letter of August 31 to George Browne, Jr. 

b. The receipted invoice sent to us on August 21 by Alfred 

Brown 

c. Browne and Lowell's order of August 2 

d. Our letter of August 28 to George K. Brown 

e. Our invoice of August 6 covering the August 2 order of 

Browne and Lowell 

f. An advertising circular and letter dated August 14 sent to 
us by J. T. Browning 



In the column at the right are given the names of some of 

;he correspondents of a certain business, 

these correspondents are filed in indmdual, special, and 

miscellaneous folders bearing the 

column at the left. Indicate the caption of the folder m 
which the correspondence of each correspondent is hied. 


A-Al 

Amberly Coffee Co. 

Anderson and Lowe Co. 

Applications 

Am-Az 

B-Bas 

Bat-Bo 

Burdick, R. C. 

Bp-Bz 


a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 

g- 

h. 

1 . 

]• 

k. 

l . 

m. 

n. 

o. 

P- 


Albert Atwell 
B. P. Browning 

Adams and Finch Supply Com 


Leroy F. Bruck (Application for 

Employment) 

Bruce Beersford & Bros. 
American Advertising Agency 
Anderson and Lowe Co. 

A & B Box Company 
Big Ten Association 
Amberly Coffee Co. 

Harold Frank Broun 
Allen, Ross, and Sanders, Inc. 

R. C. Burdick 


Arnold Bros. . 

Walter Ashley, Jr. (Application 

for Employment) 

Barlow Publishing Co. 
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EXERCISE 

a. Type the following names on the backs of the file cards 
used in the exercise in Part 2, page 312. T^e each name 
in index form at the top of the card. The addresses 
should not be typed on the cards used in this exercise; 
they will be used in a later exercise. 

b. Type the number of each name in the upper right-hand 
corner of the file card on which the name appears. 

c. After the names and numbers have been typed on the 
file cards, arrange the cards alphabetically. 

51. Alice M. Haynes, 603 Main Avenue, New Woodstock, New 
Vork 


52. Frank Warner, 1509 Third Avenue, Buffalo, New York 

53. S. Power, 75 Ninth Street, Seattle, Washington 

54. Betty Arnold, 239 Franklin Ave., Santa Rosa, California, 

55. Mildred Price, Rosewood Terrace, Newkirk, New Mexico 

56. Frank Weston, 1338 Fourteenth St., Utica, New York 

57. Ben McAllin, 453 West End Ave., Savannah, Georgia 

58. John Taylor, 6968 Pennsylvania Ave., Philadelphia, Penn¬ 


sylvania 

59. Professor James Regan, 857 Coolidge Avenue, Rochester, 
New York 


60. Dorothy T. Pierce, 574 Myrtle Ave., Buffalo, New York 

61. Anna McCormick, 57 Tenth Avenue, Trenton, New Jersey 

62. Michael Akers, 584 Third Avenue, New Laguna, New 

Mexico 


63. Philip Powers, Anna Street, Memphis, Tennessee 

64. Helen E. Lacner, 3487 Leslie Road, Hartford, Connecticut 

65. Miles & Jones, 392 Morris Ave., Wilkes-Barre, Pennsyl¬ 

vania 

66. Pearl Sobel, 70 Marshall Rd., Louisville, Kentucky 

67. Fred W. Buffalo, 51 Aberdeen Ave., Savannah, Georgia 

68. Association of Xylophonists, 48 Melville Terrace, Utica, 

New York 

69. William McAllen, Syracuse Ave., Utica, New York 

70. Frances Ward, 1325 Lorraine St., Richmond, Virginia 

71. Eleanor Strickler, 58 Lincoln Road, Nashville, Tennessee 

72. Mary Haines, 985 W. 35th Street, Trenton, New Jersey 

73. Inter State Travel Bureau, 974 Dey Street, San Ysidro, 

California 


74. A & L Novelty Store, 4587 Roland Road, Pittsfield, Penn¬ 

sylvania 

75. James J. McCormick, 6392 Edgar Avenue, Augusta, 

Georgia 

76. Phillipps Mfg. Co., 2580 Broad St., Providence, Rhode 

Island 
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77. Kalt Candy Co., 592 Sixth Avenue, New York, New York 

78. City Department of Public Works, Buffalo, New York 

79. Weston Laundry Co., Monroe Ave. and Smith St., Roches¬ 

ter, New York 

80. Clara Sandall & Bro., 1695 May Street, Louisville, Ken¬ 

tucky 

81. M. Haines, 3690 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 

82. Interlaken Resort Agency, 397 Osborne Terrace, Nash¬ 

ville, Tennessee 


83. Miller Mfg. Co., 638 Jefferson St., Mount Pleasant, Michi¬ 

gan 

84. San Diego Mfg. Co., 52 Main St., San Diego, California 

85. Deakman Canning Co., 19 Terence Road, Mountforest, 

Michigan 

86. Federal Bureau of Investigation, U. S. Department of 

Justice, Washington, D. C. 

87. F. Weston, 184 First Street, Utica, New York 

88. James McCormick, 56 Center Street, Buffalo, New York 

89. Stephen Power, 209 Fifth Avenue, New York, New York 

90. Mabel Phillipps-Ames, North and South Ave., Hartford, 

Connecticut 

91. Jane Martin, 5870 Pennsylvania Ave., Washington, D. C. 

92. James K. Regan, 53 Acme Road, Trenton, New Jersey 

93. Stanley Martin, 1428 Milford St., Buffalo, New York 

94. Dorothy De Lacy, 4351 State Street, Lexington, Kentucky 

95. Rose Stanley, 5901 Parker Road, Richmond, Virginia 

96. Teresa Des Maurior, 4124 Hillside Ave., Savannah, Georgia 

97. La Fille Frocks, Daley Street, Seattle, Washington 

98. The Mellson Bootery Co., 2325 Main St., Prudence, Rhode 

Island 

99. F. P. Weston, 42 North Avenue, Utica, New York 

100. Arnold Bell, 38 Michigan Avenue, Seattle Heights, Wash¬ 
ington 


d. Dispose of the cards which you have used for this exer¬ 
cise so that they will not be confused with another set 
of fifty cards that you will use later. 



Part 4. Commercial Alphabetic Files 

In a particular office the arrangement of guides and folders 
in an alphabetic filing system may differ from that described 
in the preceding part. Many offices use one of several commer¬ 
cial filing systems which differ in arrangement, but which are 
alike in conforming to the fundamental principles that have 
been discussed and illustrated in the preceding parts of this unit. 

In general a commercial alphabetic filing system is char¬ 
acterized by one or more of the following features, which are 
refinements or improvements developed by the various manu¬ 
facturers of filing equipment and supplies. 

1. Captions of guides and folders that include numeric 
symbols as well as alphabetic notations. The numeric symbols 
reduce the time that is required to locate the proper guides 
and folders in the file drawers. 

2. Special positions for guides and folders. Many systems 
arrange guides and folders so that the captions read from left 
to right, that is, primary guide captions at the left and indi¬ 
vidual folder captions at the right. Some systems use only one 
position for primary guides; others stagger these guides in two 
positions; and still others, in three. 

3. The use of color schemes to facilitate the location of 
guides and folders. Different colors on guide and folder tabs 
serve as signals for the location of different sections in the file 
drawer. 

The following commercial alphabetic filing systems are 
discussed in this part: Standard Alphabetic Expanding System, 
Safeguard Filing Plan, Ideal Ready-Made Index, Triple Check 
Automatic Index, and Variadex Alphabetic Index. 

Standard Alphabetic Expanding System. The tabs of the 
guides and folders in this system appear in five positions. The 
tabs of the individual folders are cut to double width, however, 
so that the single-position tabs in the first four positions are 
equivalent to sixth-cut tabs. Primary guides are arranged in 
first and second positions in alternate order; special guides are 
placed in fourth position. Miscellaneous folders appear in 
third position, and individual folders are in last position. 

323 
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Automatic File & Index Co, 


standard Alphabetic Expanding System 


The notations on the primary guides in this system, such as 
A 1 and A1 2, are known as single notations because each indi¬ 
cates the beginning letter, or letters of its m the 

drawer. To determine the range of the material that is filed 
a section, it is necessary to look at the caption of the next 

primary guide. 

« 

Safeguard Filing Plan. In this system primary ^ides are 
staggered in the first three positions. Miscellaneous folders are 
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likewise staggered in these same positions so that a miscella¬ 
neous folder for a guide in first position also appears in first 
position. Special guides appear in fourth position, and indi¬ 
vidual folders with double-width tabs appear in last position. 
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Colored guide and folder tabs are a feature of this system. 
The tabs of primary guides are green; those of the miscellaneous 
folders are red. The special guides in fourth position are blocked 
out by sections in different colors. Individual folders are grouped 
into color blocks to make it easier to find a particular folder 
not only during the process of filing, but also during the process 
of finding materials in the files. 

The primary guides and miscellaneous folders in this system 
have single notations. 

Ideal Ready-Made Index. The Ideal Ready-Made Index is 
very similar to the Standard Alphabetic Expanding System 
in the arrangement of guides and folders. It differs in one 
important respect—namely, that no position is provided for 
special guides. 

Primary guides are staggered in first and second positions. 
(See No. 1 in the illustration.) Miscellaneous folders are placed 
in third position, and individual folders with double-width tabs 
occupy the last position. (See Nos. 2 and 3 in the illustration.) 
The individual folders are of two kinds: (1) Those like the one 
numbered three in the illustration are single individual folders, 
that is, one folder is sufficient for the correspondence with the 
individual or business whose name appears on the tab. (2) 
Those folders like the one numbered four in the illustration 
are for more active correspondents. The several folders for a 
single correspondent are assigned different time periods. The 
one numbered four in the illustration is reserved for the months 

of April, May, and June. 

The notations on the primary guides and miscellaneous 
folders in this system, such as Aa-al 1 and ^-aq 2, indicate 
the range of the materials filed in those sections. A notation 
of this type is known as a closed or double notation. 

The manufacturers of the Ideal Ready-Made Index, the 
Shaw-Walker Company, make another system called the 
Tailor-Made Index which is suitable for larger filing systems. 
This index provides for special sections, such as title, date, 

geographic, and follow-up sections. ^ Ino 
notations on the primary guide and miscel¬ 
laneous folder tabs in the Tailor-Made 
Index indicate not only the range of the 
material filed in each section, but also the important parts 
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Ideal Ready-Made Index 


within that section. For example, in the illustration on page 326 
the range of the section is from AA to ALD. The important 
parts of the section are AK and ALA. This type of notation is 
called a multiple-closed notation. 

Triple Check Automatic Index. The primary guides in this 
system are in first position; they refer to the fost filing units 
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Triple Check Automatic Index 

in names of correspondents. The secondary guides occupy 
second position; they subdivide the materials behind the pri¬ 
mary guides according to the second filing units in the names. 
Miscellaneous folders occupy third position, and individual 
folders occupy the combined fourth and fifth positions. Special 
guides are placed at the extreme right in sixth position. 

The Triple Check Automatic Index provides for checking 
the accuracy of the filing of material by number and by color. 
The place for a paper or folder is found by name. Under this 
system a code number is assigned to each correspondent accord¬ 
ing to the system discussed below. In filing the paper, after 
the place has been found by name, the number on the guide is 
checked with the number on the paper to ensure correct filing. 
The place of the folder is also checked against the guides by 
color to ensure correct filing. The first three secondary guides 
are colored tan; the second three are colored green, and the 

third three are colored yellow. 

Each correspondent is given a code number, such as 44 for 
Henry Brown, consisting of two parts, 40 and 4. The first part 
of the code number (40) represents the first or the first and 
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second letters in the first indexing unit of the correspondent’s 
name. The last figure in the code number (4) represente the 
first letter in the second indexing unit of the correspondent s 

’^^^The following is a chart of primary code num^rs for a 
filing system that includes thirty primary guides. The chart 
indicates two things: (1) the captions that are used on the 
primary guides such as A-10, B-20, and so forth, and (2) the 
numbers that represent the first part of the complete code 
number for the name of a correspondent. 


Primary Code Numbers 


(The ending cipher is omitted from each code number.) 


A 

B 

Bi 

Br 

C 

Co 

D 

E 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 


8 


G 10 


H 

Ho 


M 

Me 

Mo 


O 


11 

12 


I-J 13 
K 14 


15 

16 

17 

18 


N 19 


20 


P-Q 

R 

S 

Si 

St 

T 

u-v 

w 

Wi 



21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 


The remaining part of the code number for a correspondent’s 
name is based upon the following chart of secondary code 
numbers. 


Chart for Secondary Code Numbers 


A-B 

1 

G-I 

4 

P-R 

7 

C 

2 

J-L 

5 

S-T 

8 

D-F 

3 

M-O 

6 

U-Z 

9 


Single Name or Subject 0 

There is a set of nine secondary guides for each primary 
guide, and each of these sets is divided into three groups of 
three secondary guides each. To make filing easy, the first 
three are tan, the next three are green, and the last three are 
yellow. Since the individual folders following one guide all have 
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the same code number, they must be arranged alphabetically 
within their own group. 

The following examples indicate how the names of corre¬ 
spondents are coded and how the folders for material that is 
being filed are located. 

Example 1. Bruce Allison is an active correspondent and, 
therefore, an individual folder has been provided for him. The 
first filing unit in his name is his surname Allison, which is 
coded 10 according to the first letter in that name. The second 
filing unit in his name is his given name Bruce, which has the 
secondary code number 1. The complete code number for 
Bruce Allison is 11, which is secured by adding the secondary 
code number (1) to the primary code number (10). 

In filing correspondence for Bruce Allison, the first step is 
to locate the A-10 primary guide in first position and then the 
A-B 11 secondary guide in second position. The individual 
folder for this name should appear in the section behind this 
secondary guide. Other folders for other names in this same 
section have the same code number. Therefore the folders 
within the section are arranged alphabetically according to 
the indexing rules stated in Part 2 of this unit. 

Example 2. If the correspondence with Bruce Allison has 
been infrequent so that an individual folder has not been 
necessary, the code number for his name would be the same, 
but the filing procedure would be different. The correspondence 
would be placed in the miscellaneous folder bearing the notation 
A-B 11 at the back of the section marked by the secondary 
guide that has that same notation. 

Example S. Correspondence pertaining to applications 
would be coded according to the table for primary code numbers 
only, because there is no second indexing unit in this subject 
title. The code number, therefore, is 10. The individual folder 
for applications would also bear the number 10 and would 
be filed behind the A-10 primary guide and in front of the A-B 

11 secondary guide. 

Example U. Correspondence with a firm named Williams’ 
would be coded 290 according to the ch^t for primary code 
numbers, because there is no second indexing unit in the name. 
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If there is no individual folder for this correspondence, the 
material would be filed in a miscellaneous folder bearing the 
caption “Single Name or Subject 290.” This folder is located at 
the front of the Wi-290 primary guide section. 

A special problem in coding is encountered when the name 
of the correspondent begins with a compound geographic 
name, the first part of which is an English word. Part (a) of 
Rule 20 for alphabetic indexing provides that each word in a 
compound geographic name should be considered a separate 
indexing unit. In determining the code number for a corre¬ 
spondent’s name under the Triple Check Automatic Filing 
System, a compound geographic name, the first part of which 
is an English word, is considered as one filing unit. For example, 
the firm name New Jersey Specialty Manufacturing Company 
is coded 198, which is made up of the primary code number 190 
for the first unit. New Jersey, and the secondary code number 8 
for the second unit. Specialty. 

This exception to the usual indexing rule for compound 
geographic names applies only to the process of determining 
code numbers. In arranging folders behind any one guide, each 
word in such a compound geographic name is considered a 
separate indexing unit, so that the folder for New Jersey 
Specialty Manufacturing Company would be placed in front 
of the folder for New York Investment Services. 

Larger filing systems require more than the thirty primary 
guides used in the chart for primary code numbers on page 329. 
If forty guides or sixty guides are necessary in a particular 
filing system, a different chart for primary code numbers is 
used, but the method of determining code numbers and the 
procedure of placing material in the various folders are basically 
the same. 

Variadex Alphabetic Index. The Variadex Alphabetic Index 
makes use of color as an aid to accuracy in filing and refiling. 
In this system, guides in the first position divide the alphabet 
into parts. Five colors, arranged in the same sequence as the 
rainbow — that is, orange, yellow, green, blue, and violet — 
are used to set off the various divisions of the letters of the 
alphabet. The rule for this color division is shown at the top of 
the next page. 
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Variadex Guides 


Second Letter 


Color 


abed. 

efgh. 

i j k 1 m n. 

o p q. 

rstuvwxyz 


Orange 
Y ello w 
Green 
Blue 
Violet 


In this system guides Aa, Ah, Ac, and Ad have orange tabs; 
Ae, Af, Ag, and Ah have yellow tabs; and so on. This also 
holds true of other letters; thus Ec, Ic, Oc, etc., are all the same 
color, orange. Be, Ce, Fe, Ge, etc., are all the same color, yellow. 
When there is no second letter, orange is used. If th^e is only 
one guide for the letter I, for example, it is orange. This color 
scheme speeds up the filing and finding of materials and also 

acts as a check against incorrect filing. 

Expansion of an alphabetic filing system is always a problem 
because, in most systems, it is necessary to get a completely 
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new set of guides and to discard the old ones. In the Variadex 
system expansion guides are available so that if a system has 
outgrown its present set of guides, a completely new set of 
guides need not be purchased. Instead, a set of expansion 

guides may be added to those already in use. 

In the Variadex Alphabetic Index the second position is 
reserved for supplementary or secondary guides bearing com¬ 
monly occuring names, such as Smith, Jones, and Brown. The 
secondary guides are used to mark the exact positions of these 
particular names within the regular filing division as indicated 
by the regular guide in the first position. The third position is 
used for miscellaneous folders that bear the same notations as 
the guides in the second position. They are banded in color to 
match the other guides. The fourth position is used for indi¬ 
vidual folders. Gummed labels with colored bands to match 
the guides behind which they will appear are used on the 
individual folders, the name or subject being typewritten just 
below this colored band. The fifth position is used for special 
individual guides marking the particular place of a specific 
folder, usually one that is referred to frequently. 

QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What are three of the characteristic features of commercial 
alphabetic filing systems? 

2. What is the purpose of each position used in the Standard 
Alphabetic Expanding System? 

3. What are single notations? Give an example. 

4. In what way is color used in the Safeguard Filing Plan? 

5. Give a short description of the Ideal Ready-Made Index. 

6. What are closed or double notations? Give an example. 

7. Name some of the ways in which the Ideal Ready-Made 
Index and the Tailor-Made Index differ. 

8. What is the purpose of each set of guides in the Triple 
Check Automatic Index? 

9. What kinds of folders are used in the Triple Check Auto¬ 
matic Index? 

10. For what are the two charts in the Triple Check Auto¬ 
matic Index used? Give an example of the use of each of 
them in one name. 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Of the following types of guide captions, which do you 
think contribute most to accurate and rapid alphabetic 
filing: (a) letters only, (b) letters and numbers, (c) letters 
and colors, (d) letters, numbers, and colors. 

2. Which of the commercial filing systems described in this 
part is the simplest? Which do you think is the most com¬ 
plicated? 

3. Which do you think is the better plan—to have primary 
guide tabs limited to one position or to have them staggered 
in two or three positions? 

4. If you were asked to decide the type of notations to be 
used on the primary guide and miscellaneous folder tabs 
of the files that you use, would you choose the open, closed, 
or multiple-closed type? Why do you prefer this type? 


EXERCISE 


Each commercial filing system has certain advantages and 
disadvantages. The purpose of this exercise is to determine 
some of the advantages and disadvantages of the Triple Check 
Automatic Index. Complete the following three steps. 





1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 


Determine the code number for each name according to the 
Triple Check Automatic Index. 

Arrange the names in the order in which individual foldera 
for those names would be filed according to the Triple 

Check Automatic Index. 

Compare this list with the original list arranged alpha¬ 
betically. As a result of this check, and on the basis of the 
information given regarding this system of filing in the dis¬ 
cussion in this part, state what you consider to be the ad¬ 
vantages and disadvantages of the Triple Check Automatic 

Index. 


Brakeman, Verne 
Brandon, Virginia 
Brandt, Clarence 
Breen, Thomas 
Brenner, Edward 
Bricker, Wilbur 
Brinkman, Nora 
Brite, Vernon 
Brook, Frank 
Brown, Albert 
Brown, Carl 
Brown, Donald 
Brown, Henry 


14. Brown, John 

15. Brown, Neil 

16. Brown, Peter 

17. Brown, Samuel 

18. Brown, Stewart 

19. Browne, Alvin 

20. Browning, Clara 

21. Bruck, Bruce 

22. Brunswick, Richard 

23. Bryant, Harold 

24. Bryce, George 

25. Bryson, Arthur 



Part 5. Numeric, Subject, and Geographic Filing 

In addition to the alphabetic type of filing systems, busi¬ 
ness offices use numeric, subject, and geographic files. 

Numeric Filing 

In numeric filing, folders have numeric captions and are 
arranged in numeric rather than in alphabetic order. These 
captions represent the names of correspondents and special 
subjects. Naturally it is impossible to keep in mind the number 
assigned to each correspondent or subject; therefore it is neces¬ 
sary also to have file cards, one for each correspondent or sub¬ 
ject, that are arranged alphabetically in a separate card index 
file. The file cards in this separate file carry the name, address, 
and folder number of each correspondent and the title and 
folder number of each subject. The card index file must be 
referred to whenever correspondence is to be filed or withdrawn 
from the files. 

Assigning Numbers. The folders in a numeric file are num¬ 
bered starting with 1 or 101 and continuing in consecutive 
numeric order as far as necessary to take care of the corre¬ 
spondence. Whenever a sufficient number of letters to, from, 
or about a correspondent have accumulated to warrant the 
opening of an individual folder, that correspondent is given 
the next unassigned number. The name and address are writ¬ 
ten or typewritten on the next unused file card, which, for 
example, may be 427. The 
card is placed alphabetically in 
the card index file. The corre¬ 
spondence is then placed in 
folder number 427, and the 
folder is placed in the main 
numeric file. Any subsequent 
correspondence to, from, or 
about this person or business is 
filed in the same folder. 

A number is assigned to a subject in the same manner. For 
example, all letters pertaining to applications for employment 
should be coded with the same number and filed in the same 
folder. No card is prepared for individual applicants. 

335 



Card in the Supplementary 
Card Index File 
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Miscellaneous Alphabetic File. Before an adequate number 
of letters have accumulated to, from, or about a correspondent 

to warrant an individual 
folder being assigned, letters 
are placed temporarily in a 
supplementary miscellaneous 
file that is generally ar¬ 
ranged alphabetically. Cor¬ 
respondence placed in this 
file may or may not be in¬ 
dexed in the card file; but if 
it is, the file card is simply 
marked M to indicate that 
correspondence under that 
name is in the miscellaneous 
file. When five or six letters 
have accumulated under a 
name or subject, the next 
unused number is assigned, 
the letters are placed in an 
individual folder bearing that 
number, and the folder is 
placed in the regular file. 
Some businesses do not like 
having two files—one for 
regular correspondents to 
whom numbers are assigned 
and one for other corre¬ 
spondents. To overcome this 
objection, these businesses 
Drawer of a Numeric File assign a number and give an 

individual folder to every new correspondent. In this way the 
miscellaneous file is entirely eliminated. The disadvantage of 
this procedure is that the file becomes cluttered up with many 
folders that contain only one or two papers. 

Procedure. As in any other filing system, letters are first 
collected, examined for the release mark, ^^^jead. ^hen the 
name under which the correspondence is to be filed has been 
determined, that name is looked up m the card index in order 
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that the folder number can be ascertained. 

in a sorting tray equipped with numeric guides and is fi 
placed in the proper folders- ^ rt^wocrkondence 

file drawer is a simple matter. There is usually one guide for 
each ten folders. In other words, the guide captions are in 
multiples of 10. In some files first posidon r“«tve^'“ 

hirallarticular folder, say 453, involves nothing more h^ 
locating first the 400 primary guide, then the 460 auxiliary 
guide, and then the 453 folder behind the auxiliary guide. 

Cross Referencing. One of the advantages of the numeric 
filing system is the method of cross referencing. A cross rel- 



erence can be made simply by inserting an extra card m the 
card index file. If correspondence with a given firm is most 
likely to be called for under that one firm name only, only one 
card bearing the name of the firm, its address, and the number 
assigned needs to be placed in the card index file. There may 
be several persons, however, connected with that firm, and 
any one of them may be thought of in connection with the 
firm correspondence. If this is the case, a card should be placed 
in the card index for each name, each card other than the 
original bearing the same number plus an x. The numbers 
all refer to the same folder; the “x” indicates that the card is a 
cross reference card. This cross referencing is particularly 
valuable in law offices and in offices of architects where several 
different names may be associated with, or closely related 
to, the same case or job. 
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Expansion. Another advantage of the numeric system of 
filing is the unlimited possibility for expansion with the least 
possible difficulty. Numbers may be assigned indefinitely to 
new correspondence without any fundamental changes being 
made. New cards, folders, guides, and files can simply be 
added as they are needed without disturbing those that are 
already in use; yet correspondence may be located in the files 
easily. 

Other Advantages. Some of the other advantages of the 
numeric system are: 

1. The number that is placed on all correspondence when 
it is originally coded aids materially in refiling. 

2. The card index file contains the name and address (and 
other information if desired) of every person or concern 
with whom business is transacted. This card index file 
makes possible an easy check of all correspondence on 
file. 

Disadvantage. Despite its advantages, a considerable 
amount of time is consumed in operating this system because 
of its indirect nature. To look up each name in the card index 
file before coding it, takes time. For this reason the use of 
numeric filing has been proved unsatisfactory in many offices. 
It is used, however, in engineering, architectural, and some 
other professional offices where its accuracy and cross refer¬ 
encing features are particularly important. 


Subject Filing 


In every filing system some materials are called for by 
subject rather than by name of the correspondent. As a result 
there are usually at least a few folders in every system that 
are labeled according to the subject matter of their contente. 
A folder labeled “Applications” is an excellent example. The 
names of the various applicants are usually not remembered; 
therefore the names are of minor importance in filing, and the 
letters should be placed in a special subject folder labeled 


“Applications.” , ,, ^ 

So long as there are only a few subject-matter folders, they 

are filed in a regular alphabetic or numeric system along with 

the other folders. However, if subject matter becomes the pre- 
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dominating element in moat of the Jhe 

S system, or a part of it, should be arranged in terms of 

subjects rather than names. Separate subject files ^ 

used in departmental offices for materials that pertain ^ those 
departments as separate units of the business rather than to 
the business as a whole. If the whole filing system is arranged 

on a subject-matter basis, care must taken m outlining 
divisions and subdivisions of subjects in order that letters may 

be most readily filed and found. 


Arrangement of a Subject File. A straight alphabetic ar¬ 
rangement of subjects is the best, provided the material is not 
so great in volume or so complicated as to require considerable 
cross referencing. The two methods of arranging subject mat¬ 
ter alphabetically are: (1) a straight dictionary arrangement 
of subjects without reference to any other classification and 
(2) an alphabetic arrangement of main subjects, with the 
subdivisions of each subject also arranged alphabetically. For 
example, if the files of a general department store were ar¬ 
ranged according to this second method, one of the main head¬ 
ings would doubtless be “Apparel,” and the subheadings under 
the main heading “Apparel” would be “Coats, Gowns, 
“Hats,” “Shoes,” “Ties,” and so on. 

Several different types of guides and folders are used in a 
subject file. Primary guides, which have as their captions the 
titles of the main subjects, serve the same purpose as do primary 
guides in an alphabetic file, namely, that of dividing each file 
drawer into convenient sections. Auxiliary guides are used 
for the subordinate subject titles that are related to the sub¬ 
jects on the captions of the primary guides behind which they 
are placed. If the subjects involved in a particular filing sys¬ 
tem are arranged in outline form, the captions on the primary 
guides are the main headings in the outline and the captions 
on the auxiliary guides are the subheadings in that outline. 


Folders in a subject file are of two types—subject folders 
and individual folders. The subject folders bear subject cap¬ 
tions and contain materials related to those subjects. If there 
are too many papers for one subject to be filed in one folder, 
several folders may be used with the same subject caption by 
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Automatic File & Index Co. 


Subject File 


reserving for each folder the correspondence for a given time 
period. For example, there might be twelve monthly folders 

for the same subject. 

If individual folders are used in a subject file, they are 
placed behind the primary and auxiliary guides that classify 
the subject matter of the correspondence in those folders. In 
this way correspondence is doubly classified: by subject, as 
indicated by the guide captions, and by names of correspond¬ 
ents, as indicated by the folder captions. 
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j 'TLfi TTiaior uroblem when the whole filing 

system ifont subject-matter basis is that 

in coding letters be assured. - ^ 

When the subject of a letter has ct is 

name of the subject, or a number representing that subject, 

written on the letter in the upper right corner. 

If more than one subject is involved in a letter, a cross 
refeLce sheet should be prepared. This sheet is g\ven tte 
name or number of the subject to be cross referenced and .s 
filed accordingly. In the proper spaces on ^ 

the name and address of the correspondent, the date “ 

letter, and the name of the subject under which the letter is 
filed. 

After all the letters have been coded and the cross reference 
sheets prepared, the materials are sorted alphabeticall^y y 
subjects or numerically by the numbers of the subjects ac¬ 
cording to the method used in coding. 

When the materials are filed in the folders, they are ar- 
ranged in each folder by date. 


Numeric and Decimal Subject Filing. In many subject 
files, numbers are used as well as subjects for guide and folder 
captions. The use of numbers simplifies the coding of material 
to be filed and the finding of folders when material is filed or 
removed from the files. If the number 131, for example, were 
used to represent “Applications—Stenographers,” a consider¬ 
able saving of time would result in the step of coding alone. 

Numbers are usually assigned to subjects as they are ar¬ 
ranged in outline form, multiples of 100 being assigned to the 
main headings, multiples of 10 to the first subheadings, and 
so on. If the outline of subjects involved in a filing system is 
detailed, a more satisfactory numbering systeni is a decimal 
system because it provides for unlimited expansion of the files 
by adding figures beyond the decimal point as far as necessary. 
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CROSS REFERENCE SHEET 


Name or Subject 


Credit (Extension of) 


Harvey General Store 


629 Broadview 


Massillon, Ohio 


rtflt p October 31, 19— 


Regarding. 


Name or Subject 


Information (Requests for) 


Cotton Blankets 


Cross Reference Sheet for a Subject File 

This cross reference sheet was prepared for a letter received from the 
Harvey General Store, which requested two thi^s—information regard¬ 
ing cotton blankets and an extension of credit. The cross reference sheet 
indicates that the letter has been filed according to the subject caption 
“Information (Requests for}” and that the cross reference sheet is to be 

filed under the subject caption Credit (Extension of). 
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In Army files, for example, the number 353.14 represents 
small arms firing practice. Each fipire in this number repre¬ 
sents a different heading in the outline of subject matter. 

SOO Administration 

350. Education 

35S. Training 

353 .1 Target Practice 

353.14 Small Arms Firing 

Decimal subject systems are used by libraries (Dewey 
Decimal) and railroads (Williams Decimal Classification) as 

well as by the United States Army. 


Special Subject Captions. Three additional special systems 
of subject captions are used occasionally. The Duplex-Numeric 
System is best explained by the following partial outline that 
might be used as the basis for determining guide and folder 
captions in that part of a filing system devoted to the Sales 


Department. 

Subject Outline 


Primary Secondary 
Guide Guide 

Notations Notations 


Folder 

Notations 


Sales Department. 80 

Advertising. 

Direct-Mail. 

Magazines. 

Newspapers. 

Branch Offices. 


80-1 

80-1-1 

80-1-2 

80-1-3 

80-2 


A second system of special subject notations is known as 
the Duplex-Alphabetic System. It is very similar to the 
Duplex-Numeric System. The only difference is that letters 
are used instead of numbers. For example, in the outline for 
the Sales Department if the primary guide notation were H, 
the caption for Advertising would be H-a, and the caption for 
Direct-Mail Advertising would be H-a-a. 

A third system, known as the Alpha-Numeric, uses letters 
and numbers alternately in the caption notations, so that the 
caption for the folder Magazines in the outline for Sales De¬ 
partment correspondence would be H-l-b. 


Geographic Filing 

In geographic filing, materials are filed primarily in terms 
of the geographic locations of the correspondents. In the 
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United States, for instance, materials may first be arranged 
alphabetically by states, then by cities or towns within the 
states, and finally alphabetically by names of correspondents 
in the towns. A geographic file may also be based upon terri¬ 
tories of salesmen, upon cities in one state, upon districts or 
streets for local correspondence, or any other basis by which 
correspondents are classified by the business. 

Use of Geographic Files. Geographic filing may be used 
advantageously in businesses in which a large amount of cor¬ 
respondence is received from numerous individuals and small 
concerns, particularly in businesses in which the locations are 
at least as important as the names of the correspondents. 
Mail-order houses and other businesses doing a nationwide 
business find this system well adapted to their needs. 


Arrangement of a Geographic File. The primary guides in a 
geographic filing system are those that bear the names of the 
largest geographic divisions. For example, a geographic filing 
system based upon the names of states may have guides with 
tabs upon each of which is printed the name of a state and 
behind which all correspondence with that state is filed. These 
state guides, which in reality are guides to sections of the files, 
may be arranged alphabetically; thus Alabama is first, fol¬ 
lowed by Arizona and the other states in alphabetic order. 

The secondary guides are those that bear the names of the 
geographic subdivisions. For example, behind each state 
guide there are guides with alphabetic captions that provide 
for the alphabetic arrangement of cities and towns within that 
state; and interspaced among these are other guides ^th city 
names for captions for those cities with which there is a suffi¬ 
cient amount of correspondence to warrant this division. 


A geographic file may include several different kinds of 
folders, such as individual folders, city folders, and alphabetic 
folders. Individual folders in a geographic file are used in the 
same manner as they are used in an alphabetic file. Th y 
differ, however, in their captions because m a geographic hie 
the caption on an individual folder includes the name o^ te 
city and state, and the name of the correspondent, these 
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should all appear on one line if possible. This arrangement of 
the captions facilitates the correct placement of the folders 
behind the appropriate state and city guides. 

If there is no individual folder for a correspondent, his 
communication is filed in a city folder. There should be a 
folder for that city if the communications with different cor¬ 
respondents in that city have been numerous enough to war¬ 
rant the opening of a separate city folder. If there is no city 
folder in which to file this communication, it is placed in an 
alphabetic state folder at the back of the appropriate alpha¬ 
betic section of the file. 

For larger cities several city folders are usually necessary. 
These are assigned alphabetic captions behind an auxiliary 
city guide to the extent necessary to provide for the number 
of folders needed to house the correspondence for that city 
that is not filed in individual folders. For example, five Chicago 
folders might be used, the first for those Chicago correspondents 
whose names fall into the alphabetic range of A-C; the second, 
D-H; the third, I-M; the fourth, N-R; and the fifth, S-Z. 

Procedure. The filing procedure for a geographic file is 
similar to that for alphabetic filing, except that in geographic 
filing the state and city are of primary importance in coding 
and filing. In coding, it is desirable to mark on each letter the 
city and state as well as the name of the correspondent. The 
location may be encircled and the name of the correspondent 
underscored. 

Cross references are prepared under the name of the ap¬ 
propriate state and the city, with the rest of the information 
about the letter written in the proper spaces on the form. 

Materials should be sorted first by states, then by cities 
and towns, and finally alphabetically according to the names 
of the correspondents within the cities and towns. 

Materials are arranged in the folders as follows: (1) in an 
individual folder by date, (2) in a city folder by the names of 
the correspondents and then by date, (3) in an alphabetic state 
folder by the names of cities and then by the names of corre¬ 
spondents according to date. In each case, of course, the letter 
with the most recent date is in front. 
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CAIDOl 










Town guide always in 
second position. 


Miscellaneous folder for 
inactive cone^ndenls 
in a town alphabetic 
group, always in last 
position. 






. 

' r-rv' o-y- 2 








\ ♦ 

V‘ 0 \ 


Alphabetic guide for 
grouping towns always 
in first position. 


AC 


>'X ’ * ; 


r •' '' 


^ ** 

♦ ^ 


A' V/** 

Alphabetic guide for 
dividing names in large 
towns in second posU 
lion. 


>r 4 


Individual folder for 
active conespondenis, 
always in third position. 


[CUMra 


>**2 




• * . 4 }* ' 
r . > V. 


Stale guide always in 
fust position. 




: Miscellaneous folder for 

towns not separately 
guided always in la^ 
position. ' 

bl-_ . 

' ■‘.‘J* " '•.* ^ ;• 'vR*' 

m A--XXC. 

♦■• ‘ill n.-. - ^ mm * 1 iiV ■ , 

Miscellaneous folder 
for inactive conespon- 
dents in town group, 
always in last position. 
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Remington Rand 


Drawer of a Geographic File 
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Card Index. In geographic filing one must know the name 
of the city and state in which a person or business is located 
in order to find a letter pertaining to that correspondent. Be¬ 
cause this information is not always known by those desiring 
materials from the files, it is desirable to keep a card index in 
connection with a geographic correspondence file. This is 
usually a 5" x 3" card file, which includes a card for each cor¬ 
respondent, the card giving the name and address of the cor¬ 
respondent. This index file is arranged alphabetically by 
names of the correspondents. 

Method of Handling Subjects in a Geographic File. Corre¬ 
spondence pertaining to a special subject, such as applications, 
can be filed in special subject folders, which are arbitrarily 
assigned the location of the company maintaining the filing 
system, or are kept in a part of the files separate from the 
regular correspondence. 

If the geographic location has some special significance, 
then a subject folder must be filed according to that particular 
location; for example, there may be an applications folder for 
people who are applying for positions in Akron, Ohio. This 
folder then would be captioned “Akron, Ohio, Applications,” 
and would be filed appropriately behind the Akron guide. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

Numeric Filing 

1. What three types of files are considered necessary in a 
numeric filing system? What is the purpose of each? 

2. How is a number assigned to a correspondent in a numeric 
file? 

3. How is a number assigned to a subject? Give an example. 

4. Describe the filing procedure in a numeric system. 

5. Explain the method used to cross reference in a numeric 
file. 

6. How is a numeric file expanded? 

7. What are some of the advantages of the numeric system? 

8. What is the principal disadvantage of this system? 
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CROSS REFERENCE SHEET 


Name or Subject. 


R. D. Gallagher k 


Sho 


73LS Pine Road 


Dat fi Jime 2, 19— 


Regarding. 


Committee to stutter retail dealers* 


problems 


Name or Subject 


New 


1Q26 Fifth Avenue- 



The letter for which this cross reference sheet was prepared was filed 
according to the geographic location of the Fifth Avenue Nothing Mart. 
The cross reference sheet should be filed according to the geographic 
location of the R. D. Gallagher Apparel Shop so that a person who ex¬ 
amines the material in the folder for this shop Avenue 

related information under the geographic location of the Fifth Avenue 

Clothing Mart. 
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Subject Filing 

9, When is a subject filing system used in preference to other 
methods? 

10. What are the two methods of arranging subject captions 
alphabetically? 

11. What is the major problem in a subject file? 

12. How is a letter coded in a subject system? 

13. Explain the procedure of cross referencing in a subject 
file. 

14. How are materials sorted after they have beOn coded and 
cross reference sheets have been prepared? 

15. In what order are materials arranged in folders? 

16. What is the advantage of using numbers as well as subjects 
for guide and folder captions? 

17. Why is a decimal system most satisfactory for a detailed 
outline of subjects? 

18. What decimal system is used by libraries? by railroads? 

19. Describe the make-up of folder notations in the Duplex- 
Numeric System. 

20. In what way is the Duplex-Alphabetic System similar to 
the Duplex-Numeric System? 

21. What is the Alpha-Numeric System? 

Geographic Filing 

22. What is the basis for geographic filing? 

23. By what types of businesses is the geographic system of 
filing used? 

24. What kinds of guides are used in this type of filing system? 
Explain. 

25. What kinds of folders are used in this type of filing system? 
Explain. 

26. When is a folder for a given city opened? 

27. When is a folder for an individual correspondent opened? 

28. What is one method of indicating the essential words in 
geographic coding? 

29. Under what name or names are cross references prepared? 

30. How should materials be sorted before they are filed? 

31. How are materials arranged in an individual folder? in a 
city folder? in an alphabetic state folder? 

4 

32. What are the advantages of a card index for a geographic 
file? 

33. What provision can be made for subjects in a geographic 
file? 
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EXERCISES 

1. a. On a new set of fifty file cards type the following infor¬ 
mation. On each card type the name of the subject at 
the top of the card. Type the name and address in the 
center space on the card. 

b. Type the number of each item in the upper right-hand 
corner of the file card on which the name appears. (The 
numbers on the cards in this exercise are used in the 
same way as they were used in the exercise on page 312, 
that is, to facilitate the checking of the order of the 
cards after they have been arranged alphabetically by 
subject. These numbers should not be confused with the 
indirect numeric codes explained on pages 341 and 343.) 

c. After the information has been typed on the file cards, 
arrange the cards for a subject file. First, arrange the 
cards alphabetically by subject; then, for each subject, 
alphabetically by names of correspondents. 


Subject 


Name and Address 


101. Burlap 

102. Typewriters 

103. Awnings 

104. Welders 

105. Produce Dealers 

106. Realtors 

107. Radios 

108. Machinery 

109. Produce Dealers 

110. Furriers 

111. Radiators 

112. Realtors 

113. Furniture 


Louis J. Americi, 1096 Welby Avenue. 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

United Typewriter Company, 156 
South Street, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Donald Shade Shop, 6179 Clermont 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 

Sherman Welding Co., 1447 Spring 
Terrace, Ohio City, Ohio 

Razzetti Marketers, 911 Fall Avenue, 
Morristown, N. J. 

William Hurst-Mitchell, 2196 Tenth 
Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 

Jorgens Radio Service, 407 Newport 
Place, Norfolk, Va. 

Universal Machines, 1123 Broadway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Alfred Ray Zetti, 910 Nelson Terrace, 
Keokuk, Iowa 

Agha Khan Furriers. 221 Dalmon 
Avenue, Portland, Maine 

George Pateau Rice, 1170 Burnett 
Place, Norfolk, Va. 

Joseph R. Mitchell, 417 Concord 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Joseph Vandecci, 860 Center Street, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Subject 


Name and Address 


114. Radios 

115. Grocers 

116. Hairdressing 

117. Refrigeration 

118. Confectioners 

119. Trust Companies 

120. Masonry 

121. Florists 

122. Burlap 

123. Auctioneering 

124. Asphalt Products 

125. Upholsterers 

126. Vegetable Markets 

127. Typewriters 

128. Galvanizers 

129. Restaurants 

130. Welders 

131. Florists 

132. Machinists 

133. Auctioneering 

134. Metal Products 

135. Butchers 

136. Coal Supplies 

137. Concrete Blocks 

138. Confectioners 


Lawrence Jergens Electric Shop, 605 
Alaska Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. 

The Metropolitan Stores, 796 Clinton 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Andre, 116 North Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 

General Electric Agents, 54 MacLeod 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 

The Michels Candy Co., 833 Cumber¬ 
land Road, Portland, Maine 

Sinclair Trust Co., 96 Park Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

E. C. Barsky, 8 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sanders-Bowman Flowers, 798 Mea¬ 
dow Avenue, Sacramento, Calif. 

American Sack Co., 218 Orchard Place, 
Providence, R. I. 

Robert J. Young, 298 Salton Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

National Asphalt, Inc., 66 Main Street, 
Miami, Fla. 

Parnell Upholsterers, 2 Washington 
Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Maple Crest Markets, 4179 Elm Street, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Universal Typewriters, 853 Fairmount 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 

General Galvanizers, 192 Walnut 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

Brunswick-Parnell Co., 1010 Franklin 
Road, Richmond, Va. 

John F. Skardanoff, 221 Avenue A, 
Washington, D. C. 

St. Paul Flower Shop, 16 Sunbank 
Terrace, St. Ppul, Minn. 

Thomas Bosch j& Sons, 243 Rosehill 
Avenue, Des Moines, Iowa 

Yudoven & Fipk, 698 Green Lane, 
San Francisc®, Calif. 

Case Mfg. Co., Inc., 535 Grove Avenue, 
Miami, Fla. [ 

Alfred N. WMting, 566 Talmadge 
Road, White plains, N. Y. 

Rodel Coal Cohapany, 497 Locust 
Avenue, Austin, Texas 

Winterset Concrete Co., 221 Catherine 
St., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Morton M. Michaelson, 635 Locust 
Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Subject 


Name and Address 


139. Florists 

140. Furniture 

141. Wire Mesh 

142. Restaurants 

143. Funeral Directors 

144. Awnings 

145. Trust Companies 

146. Furriers 

147. Radiators 

148. Radiators 

149. Florists 

150. Vegetable Markets 


San Diego Beautifiers, 1294 Randall 
St., San Diego, Calif. 

Mrs. Joseph Van Deusen, 463 Fan- 
wood, Avenue, Fanwood, N. J. 

Metropolitan Wire Co., 196 E. 194th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

Bruce Parnell & Son, 333 Maynard 
Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 

Samuel Melson, 3134 Somers St., Han¬ 
over, Tenn. 

Donald Lambert & Bros., 12 Broad¬ 
way, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The People’s Friend, 4 Cambridge 
Avenue, New Haven, Conn. 

John Gage & Sons, 2121 Madden Lane, 
Boston, Mass. 

Rice and Rice Bros., 880 Stuyvesant 
St., Louisville, Ky. 

George C. Rice, 44 Times Square, New 
York, N. Y. 

J. C. Sanders, 127 Albany Road, Ma¬ 
con, Alabama 

Maplecrest Marketers, 714 Chestnut 
Road, Margate City, N. J. 


2. a 


b 


d. Save these fifty cards for use in Exercise 2. 

On the backs of the file cards used in Exercise 1, 
the names and addresses given in the exercise in Part 

3, page 321. 

On each card type the name of the state and ^e name 
of the city on one line at the top of the card. Type t e 
name of the correspondent and the street address m the 

center space of the card. . , . i. a 

Type the number of each name in the upper nght-hand 
comer of the file card. Change the numbers from 51 to 
100 (as given in the exercise on pages 321 and 322) to loi 

After the names, addresses, and numbers have been 

Sr e^cTSe, alphabetically by cities; then for each 
city, alphabetically by names of correspondents. 


c. 


d 



Pari 6. Charge, Follow-up, and Transfer Methods 

Filing includes not only the steps necessary in the storing 
of materials but also the steps in the finding of papers after 
they have been filed and in the charging of materials removed 
from the files to those who requested them. In addition, pro¬ 
vision must be made for the transfer of materials from the 
active files to inactive files when those materials are no longer 
of current interest to the business. These materials should be 
kept in a safe place for reference purposes, but they should 
not be allowed to take up valuable space in the active files. 

Charging. Whenever a paper or a folder is removed from 
the files, a record of some sort should be put in its place. If no 
record is made, there is likely to be considerable uncertainty 
about the location of papers that have been removed. 

Requisition Cards. In order that someone will be responsible 
for each letter taken from the files, it is wise to have a requi¬ 
sition slip or card made out and signed by the person who 
requests the material. The slip or card should contain the 
name and address of the correspondent whose material is being 
withdrawn, or the subject matter of the correspondence if the 
material is filed by subject. It should also contain the date of 
the letter or letters wanted; the date the correspondence is 
withdrawn; the date it will be returned; and the signature of 
the person withdrawing it, along with his official title or de¬ 
partment designation. These cards or slips serve not only as 
requisitions but also as signed receipts for the borrowed mate¬ 
rials ; they are later used in the follow-up of material withdrawn 
from the files. 

Charge Forms. Three forms are commonly used in the file 
drawers when material is withdrawn from the files. They are: 

1. Out guide 

2. Substitution card 

3. Out folder 

Out Guides. An out guide is a pressboard guide that is 
used in the files when a folder with its entire contents is re- 
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Out Guide 


moved from the files. This guide has a tab cut so that it will 
show in the files, and upon this tab is printed the word “OUT.” 
There are two forms of out guides. One type has a form printed 
on it on which is recorded the essential information pertaining 
to the folder that has been withdrawn, such as the name of 
the person withdrawing it, the date withdrawn, the date it 
will be returned, and so on. The other form of out guide has a 
pocket near the top into which the requisition card is inserted. 

This latter form of out guide is 


/J /f- - _ CK^ I'f- - 

^ATCDIAI RMUeSTED FROM FILES 


Or 


OaH of M«ti 


Roquosftd by 


J>«t« of 


Requisition Card 


generally preferred as it is likely 
to be neater than the form upon 
which several records are made 
over a period of time. Further¬ 
more, time is saved by simply 
inserting the requisition slip in 
the pocket. 


Substitution Cards. A substitution card is a tabbed card 
that is usually inserted in a folder when one or two letters are 
removed from the folder. Sometimes the record of matenal 
withdrawn is written on this card; at other times the requisi¬ 
tion card is attached to the tabbed card and is removed when 
the paper is returned and the substitution card is removed 
from the folder. The card is placed in the folder so that the tab, 
upon which is printed “OUT,” will show in the files. 
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Out Folders. Some firms prefer to use out folders rather 
than out guides when a complete folder is removed from the 
files. Out folders are particularly valuable if folders are likely 
to be kept out for some length of time. Material that reaches 
the files while the regular folder is out may be placed tem¬ 
porarily in the out folder and transferred to the regular folder 
when it is returned. A form is printed on the front of the out 
folder. On this form, which is similar to the form printed on 
an out guide, is recorded the essential information pertaining 
to the folder that has been withdrawn. 

Follow-Up. Many matters in business require attention at 
some later date. It is important, therefore, that businesses 
have some system that will attract attention to these matters 
at the time when action must be taken. A file that is used for 
this purpose is called a follow-up file. It is arranged according 
to dates. Two different forms of follow-up files are the card 
tickler file and the date folder file. 
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Remirmton Rand 


Card Tickler File 


Card Tickler File. A card tickler file is usually composed 
of cards 5" x 3". The file case is a small box with a capacity of 
about three hundred cards. Special notes on matters to be 
taken care of are recorded on blank or ruled cards and are 
placed behind the appropriate month and day guides in the 
card tickler. With this file the executive may easily find what 
matters must be taken care of each day. 

A card tickler is also used to check on materials that have 
been charged from the correspondence files and have not been 

returned. 

Date Folders. Where considerable follow-up work is 
done, such as in a collection department or in a sales depart- 
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ment in which much or most of the selling is done by mail, 
date folders are sometimes used. These are straight-edge 
folders with numbers from one to thirty-one, inclusive, pnnt^ 
across the top of each folder to represent the days in a month. 
An indicator is placed over the proper number to indicate 
what day the matter should be followed up. Different colored 
indicators or signals are used to indicate different months. In 
each folder are placed the materials that will be needed on the 

date indicated. 

Transferring Correspondence. FVom time to time it is 
necessary to remove old papers from active files in order to 
make room for the new materials that are constantly coming 
in. There are two basic methods for transferring old papers 
from active files. One is the perpetual method and the other is 
the periodic method. The perpetual method is the removal of 
papers when they have become obsolete, closed, or dead, as in a 
lawyer’s file when the case is closed, in an architect’s file when 
the contract is completed, or in a subject file when the subject 
is dead. Periodic transfer is the removal of papers at stated 
intervals. There are three plans for transferring papers under 
the periodic method. They are as follows: 

1. The single-period plan 

2. The double-period, or duplicate equipment, plan 

3. The maximum-minimum period plan 

Single-Period Plan. Under the single-period plan all 
materials are removed from the active files on a given date, 
either once or twice a year, and are placed in transfer files. 
New folders and sometimes new guides are prepared for the 
active files in readiness for the new filing period. The major 
objection to the single-period plan is that some of the most 
recent material that was filed during the previous filing period 
will have to be referred to as much as will some of the new 
material filed at the beginning of the new filing period. 

Double-Period Plan. Under the double-period plan there 
are two sets of current files maintained, one active and one 
semiactive. They are usually maintained in the same or in 
adjacent filing cabinets. Quite frequently the two upper draw- 
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ers of a filing cabinet are used for the active files and the two 
lower drawers for the semiactive files. At the end of each 
period of six months or a year the materials in the semiactive 
files are transferred to inactive files and the materials in the 
active files are, in turn, transferred to the semiactive section. 
The active section is then used for new material. The advan¬ 
tage of this plan is that by maintaining both active and semi¬ 
active files, all matter that is likely to be asked for is usually 
readily available, and material is transferred to the inactive 
files only when it is definitely inactive. The major objection to 
the double-period plan is that it may take up more space than 
can be afforded for filing purposes. 

Maximum-Minimum Period Plan. When the maxi¬ 
mum-minimum period plan is used, the inactive materials are 
transferred at regular intervals. The materials transferred are 
no older or no younger than a certain maximum or minimum 
period of time. An example of this system is as follows. In a 
certain filing department materials are transferred once a year 
on June 30. All the correspondence dated during the current 
year is kept in the active files, and all correspondence dated 
during the preceding year is transferred to inactive files. This 
means that all materials are kept in the active files for a mini¬ 
mum period of six months (December 31 of the preceding 
year to June 30 of the transfer year) but not more than a 
maximum period of eighteen months (January 1 of the pre¬ 
ceding year to June 30 of the transfer year). Thus transferred 
materials vary in age from six to eighteen months at the time 
of transfer. 

Obsolete Material. Even material in inactive files will 
accumulate to the extent that it will become necessary to dis¬ 
pose of some of it. The length of time that may elapse before 
a record should be destroyed by a firm depends largely upon 
the kind of record it is, upon the type of business, and upon 
the amount of available space. Usually general correspondence 
is kept from two to six years; interdepartmental correspond¬ 
ence, one year; orders and paid invoices, three to four years; 
and contracts and legal documents, not less than six years and 
frequently for a longer period of time depending upon their 

nature. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. For what purpose are requisition cards used in filing de¬ 
partments? 

2. What is an out guide? a substitution card? an out folder. 

3 If a matter requires action at some later date, how is 
tention called to the matter at the time the action must be 

taken ? 

4. According to what system is a follow-up file arranged? 

5. Describe a common type of card tickler file. 

6. In what way are date folders used? 

7. What are three commonly used rnethods of transferring 
old papers from active files? Describe each. 

8. How long should a business keep general correspondence? 
interdepartmental correspondence? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. The filing department of a certain business is so small 
that no one person is responsible for the keeping of a 
record of materials borrowed. Each person who needs 
correspondence from the files removes it from the folders, 
signs his name in a record book kept for this purpose, and 
takes the correspondence with him. Can you recommend 
any improvement in this system? 

2. In what way does transferring filed materials at regular 
intervals tend to cut down the cost of labor? How does it 
often save rent? How does it save in the cost of filing 
equipment? 

EXERCISES 

1. The filing department of the A to Z Novelty Shop trans¬ 
fers its correspondence once a year on December 31 ac¬ 
cording to the two-period plan. If a letter is dated Au¬ 
gust 2, 1950, on what date is it removed (a) to the semi¬ 
active files? (b) to the transfer files? 

2. The filing department of the General Products Store trans¬ 
fers its correspondence twice a year on June 30 and De¬ 
cember 31 according to the two-period method. If a letter 
is dated October 14, 1950, on what date is it transferred 
(a) to the semiactive files? (b) to the transfer files? 

3. The filing department of the Kramer and Smith Agency 
transfers its correspondence according to the maximum- 
minimum plan. The date of transfer is July 1 of each 
year. On this date it removes to the transfer files all cor¬ 
respondence of the entire preceding year. What are the 
maximum and minimum transfer periods under this plan? 


Part 7. Special Card Files 

Card files are almost universally used in business offices for 
such purposes as mailing lists, indexes, and records of many 
kinds. The cards used in such files are usually available in 
four weights—light, medium, heavy, and extra heavy—and in 
three standard sizes—5" x 3", 6" x 4", and 8" x 5''. 

Guides. As in the case of correspondence files, printed 
guides for vertical card files are available in sets with alpha¬ 
betic subdivisions from ten to many thousands, as well as in 
sets with state guides, month and day guides, and other guides. 
These printed sets, and also plain guides, are usually one third 
or one fifth cut. Best results in card files are obtained if not 
more than twenty cards are placed behind any one guide. If 
the number of cards increases much beyond this point, the old 
set of guides should be replaced by a new set containing a finer 
division and thus a larger number of guides. 

Visible Filing Equipment. Visible filing is basically a card 
system. The cards are arranged in drawers or on racks in such 
a way that they overlap and allow the lower edge of each card 
to be visible. Reference to the covered portion of a card is 
readily made by lifting the cards on top of it. The visible 
portion of each card usually carries the name and the address; 
it may, however, carry other information. 

Visible filing equipment is of three types, although there 
are numerous variations. The cabinet type, in most instances, 
is a dustproof steel shell divided into horizontal compartments 
into which fit slides. A slide or tray is less than an inch thick. 
A series of cards may be attached by one edge to each slide. 
The lower edge of each card extends slightly below the one 
above it so that when the tray is pulled out from its compart¬ 
ment, about half an inch of the lower edge of each card filed 
on the slide is visible. Since the card is attached only by its 
upper edge, both the back and the front of the form may be 
U8^ for recorded data. 

The visible rotary file is a series of frames attached to a 
revolving pedestal that has a portable base. The cards are 
fastened to the frame in a manner similar to those in the 
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cabinet style, but here the card is attached by the left edge or 
it is placed in a heavy manila pocket device. This type is 
used in many school offices for filing student schedule cards. 

The hook unity a portable type, is composed of two or more 
leaves or frames, each folding in on the other in such a way 
that they represent a folder or book. These frames are bound 
in strong metal or leather and are arranged in folder or zipper 
book form. 



Globe- W emicke 


Visible Record Book 


Uses of Visible Files. The visibility feature of this 
type of file makes the cards available for almost instant use, 
not only for reference but also for record-making purposes. 
Because of this characteristic, the system has been adopted 
for use in personnel, purchasing, sales, credits and collections, 
advertising, and accounting departments of businesses. 

The purpose for which the visible file is to be used deter¬ 
mines the type of file and the information to be recorded in it. 
Although the concerns that produce filing equipment have 
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Visible Files Used for Stock Control 


devised a number of record forms for these files, most busi¬ 
nesses plan their own cards, keeping in mind both the purpose 
of the record and the type of equipment to be used. 

The maintenance of visible files by sales departments has 
helped to increase the amount of sales in some businesses, 
since a check on where and how business has failed to mate¬ 
rialize may easily be made. Sales managers also use a prospect 
record card to give such data as name and address of each 
prospect, type of product in which the prospect is interested, 
dates of the salesman’s first and subsequent calls, and time 
for future calls. 

Many firms use a stock record control as a semiautomatic 
inventory of stock. Forms usually enable the management to 
determine the quantity of each item on hand, slow-moving 
items, turnover, and profits. 

Some businesses have used successfully a combination card 
to show the information found in a credit record, an account 
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Acme Visible lieccrds^ Inc. 


Visible Index Used for Personnel Records 


receivable record, and a collection record. Since the three 
records are so closely related, a visible record card embodying 
the features of all three saves a great deal of time, and it also 
reduces the possibility of errors, for the complete report on 
any one customer can be found on one card. 

Personnel departments use a job-analysis record, an em¬ 
ployee’s application form, or a combination of both, as an 
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excellent device for keeping data, which might otherwise be 
difficult to file, available for instant use. 

Payroll departments use the visible file for individual 
payroll records and also for control to show departmental 
costs. An individual record might contain such information 
as days and hours worked, cash earnings, other remuneration, 
taxable earnings, deductions (old-age benefits, dues, insurance), 
and net amount paid. The two sides of one card can easily 
hold a full year’s weekly payments. 

Special Systems. There are many special types of card 
files designed to meet the particular needs of different offices. 
One of these is known as the Wheeldex File because the file 
cards are attached to metal rods surrounding a large wheel set 



Wheeldex Manufacturing Company 

Wheeldex File 


in a tub desk. One wheel will hold as many as five thousand 
5" X 3" cards Any card in the file may be located very quickly 
by rotating the wheel to which the cards are attached. Sections 
of the file may be removed from the wheel so that more than 

one person can use the records at the same time. 
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Signals. Signals are little pieces of metal or other material, 
usually colored, that are placed in files at certain positions to 
indicate certain classifications. They may indicate, for exam¬ 
ple, the tjrpe of work a person does, whether or not he is a 
good prospect, what his credit rating is, when his bill is due, 
and so on. In some instances signals have printed letters or 
abbreviations to show what they are indicating; in other in¬ 
stances each color indicates a specific thing. These signals are 
used to some extent in vertical card files, but they are par¬ 
ticularly effective, and therefore very widely used, in visible 

card files. 

Soundex System. This system of card filing proves most 
useful for large name files because it brings together into 
one section of the file all names that sound alike but that are 
spelled differently. For example, the names Snider, Snyder, 
Schneider, and Shneider, which would be placed in different 
sections of a regular alphabetic file, would be brought together 
in one section of the file and would be filed in that section ac¬ 
cording to the second indexing units in the names. 
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The chief advantage of this system of filing is that it pre¬ 
vents a duplication of names that might result from different 
spellings of the same name or from a change in the spelling of a 
name. Another advantage is that a file clerk does not need to 
know the correct spelling of a name in order to locate rapidly 
the material requested. 

In the Soundex System each name is given a code that is 
based on the first indexing unit in that name. Each code 
consists of two parts: (1) a capital letter that is identical with 
the first letter of the first indexing unit of the name and (2) 
three figures that are based upon key letters that represent 
the second and succeeding letters of the first indexing unit in 
the name. The rules for determining the numeric part of a 
code are as follows: 

l. When the numeric part of the code is determined, the 
vowels, a, e, i, o, and u, and the consonants w, h, and y are 
disregarded. Code figures are assigned to all other consonants 
according to the following table: 

Letters Represented 
BY Key Letters 

b, f, p, V . 

c, g, j, k, q, s, X, z. 

d, t. 

1 . 

m, n. 

r. 

For example, the name Hamilton would be coded H 543. 
The code is determined in this manner: The first letter, H, is 
used as the first part of the code; the vowel a is disregarded; 
m is a key letter and is represented by the figure “5”; the vowel i 
is disregarded; Hs a key letter and is represented by the figure 
“4”; t is represented by the key letter “d” and the code figure 
“3.” Since only three figures are necessary for a code number, 
the code is complete, and the remaining letters in the name, 
“o” and “n,” need not be considered. 

The name Hardy would be coded H 630. The a and y would 
be disregarded, and a cipher would have to be added to the 
H 63 in order to bring the total number of figures in the code 

up to the required number—three. 


Key 

Letter 

b 

c 

d 

1 

m 

r 


Code 

Figure 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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The name Fay would be coded F 000 because this name con¬ 
tains no letters upon which figures may be based. The three 
ciphers must be added in order to make up the numeric part 
of the code. 

2. When two or more letters having the same key letter 
follow each other, only the first of these letters is considered. 
For example, in the name Hammer (code H 560) the a is dis¬ 
regarded because it is a vowel; the second m is disregarded be¬ 
cause it follows another letter with the same key letter; the e is 
disregarded because it is a vowel; the r is coded 6; and a cipher 
is added to bring the number of figures in the code up to three. 

3. When the second letter of the name is represented by the 
same key letter that would represent the first letter if that first 
letter were coded numerically, the second letter is disregarded. 
For example, in the name Scofield (code S 143) the c is disre¬ 
garded because it is represented by the same key letter that 5 
would have if it were coded. 

4. When two letters represented by the same key letter are 
separated by “h” or “w,” the third letter in the group is disre¬ 
garded. For example, in the name Kochson (code K 250) the s 
is disregarded because it is separated from c by “h.” 

5. When two letters represented by the same key letter 
are separated by a vowel, a, e, i, o, or u, or by y, the third letter 
in the group is considered. For example, in the name Canon 
(code C 550) the second n is considered because it is separated 
from the first w by a vowel. 

The guides in a Soundex Card Index File are of several 
types. Primary guides, which indicate the first letters of the 
first filing units in the names, are in center position. They 
divide the file into the major alphabetic sections. First-position 
guides have captions consisting of the key letters and the 
corresponding code numbers of the second and succeeding 
letters in the first filing units of the names. Second-position 
guides have single-letter captions that indicate the first letters 
of the second units in the names. Other guides in other posi¬ 
tions are used to subdivide the more crowded sections of the 
file. 

The arrangement of cards behind each guide is alphabetic 
according to the second indexing units of the names if those 
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second units are different. If the second indexing units of names 
are alike, the third indexing units are considered. In other 
words, the rules for indexing, as presented in Part 2 of this 
unit, apply to all indexing units but the first. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What are the three sizes of cards commonly used in ver¬ 
tical card files? 

2. What is meant by the term visible filingl 

3. Describe the arrangement of the cards in a drawer in a 
visible system. 

4. What is the cabinet type of visible file? 

5. What is a visible rotary file? 

6. Describe the book unit type of visible file. 

7. Mention several uses of visible records. 

8. In what way may signals be used in a visible system? 

9. Why is the Soundex System of card filing most useful for 
large name files? 

10. What are two advantages of this system of filing? 

11. Upon which word or words in a person’s name is the code 
based in the Soundex System? 

12. What kinds of guides are used in a Soundex Card Index 
File? 

13. Describe the section of a Soundex Card Index File shown 
in the illustration on page 365. Tell the purpose of each item 
in the illustration. 

14. How are the cards arranged behind one guide? 

15. To what indexing units of names do the rules for indexing 
apply in a Soundex Filing System? 


QUESTION FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Would you classify the Soundex Index as a direct system 
of filing or an indirect system? 



UNIT XI 

CLERICAL ARITHMETIC 

Part 1. Essentials of Clerical Arithmetic 

Because clerical workers are assigned many duties requiring 
the use of numbers, every prospective office worker must have 
training in arithmetic. While some office assignments involve 
only simple computation, others demand a broad knowledge 
and considerable skill. 

The knowledge of “what to do" and “how to do it” is 
essential for true arithmetical understanding. When faced 
with even a simple problem, the clerk must be able to decide 
quickly which of the fundamental processes (addition, multi¬ 
plication, subtraction, division) should be used and, frequently, 
in what order. Finally, the solution to the problem must be 

absolutely correct. 

Because a problem may involve many different factors, the 
office clerk must be adept in the use of his knowledge of arith¬ 
metic, particularly in recognizing the details needed to solve 
the problem and then in properly relating these details to each 

other. 

Work Habits. Not all errors in calculating result from a lack 
of skill. The ability to concentrate, even for a short period, 
will aid the clerk materially. Because quiet, undivided atten¬ 
tion is the first requisite for effective and efficient arithmetic 
facility, such annoyances as inadequate light, poor working 
tools and materials, uncomfortable writing position, or a noisy 
atmosphere should not be allowed to interfere with one’s duties. 

Even in the simplest situation, carelessness causes many 
errors. Crowded, illegible writing; omission of detail; and the 
improper placement of a digit or decimal point in the prepara¬ 
tion of a tabulation, a report, a payroll record, a sales slip, an 
invoice, or a stock form may cause embarrassment, even though 
the clerk may possess more than ordinary arithmetic skill. See 
page 25. 
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Fundamental Processes. The office worker unconsciously 
uses the four fundamental processes many times daily in per¬ 
forming duties involving business forms and reports. 

The sales ticket, sales invoice, bill, credit memorandum, 
bank statement, and deposit slip are only a few of the many 
business forms that require the use of addition. Addition is 
also used in payroll forms, inventory cards, account books, 
and financial statements. 

Multiplication is needed to obtain a total for a sales ticket 
showing an item ordered in quantity; for example, 6 sheets at 
$2.65 each. Multiplication is also needed to find the amount 
due in such typical situations as 37 hours of labor at $1.28 an 
hour and a 2 per cent sales tax on a $48.75 sale. 

Subtraction and division are important also. The calcula¬ 
tion of the amount to be charged a customer when credit is 
allowed for a returned item, of employees’ take-home pay 
(earnings minus such deductions as income tax and social 
security tax), of losses in inventory, and of balances in accounts 
are examples of simple subtraction. The commonest use of 
division may be illustrated with a simple but typical problem: 
What is the cost of 12 chairs listed at $396 a gross? 

Subtraction by Addition. In simple subtraction one is 
required to think indirectly: To subtract 3 from 8, what num¬ 
ber added to 3 will total 8? This is the process used in making 
change. A sale of $2.42 is made, and a five-dollar bill is offered 
in payment. The salesperson counts the change as she gives 
each coin or bill to the customer: “(30-) $2.45, (5^) $2.50, (50^) 
$3, (two $1 bills) $5.” 

A short-cut method is often used in mental subtraction. 
In a problem such as subtracting 29 from 96, add 4 to the 96 
and subtract 29 plus 4, or 33, from 100. 

96+4 ( 100 ) 

- 29+4 ( 33 ) 

67 

Short Cuts in Multiplication. Squaring a two-digit number 
ending in five, such as 15, 75, or 35, may be performed as fol¬ 
lows; 
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Example: How much is 35 X35? 

35 (a) 5X5 = 25 

35 (b) 3 + 1 = 4, 4X3 = 12 

— (c) product 

1225 

(a) Multiply 5X5, and write the answer as the two right-hand 
digits of the product. 

(b) Add “1” to one of the tens digits, and multiply the result by 
the other tens digit. 

(c) Write the answer for (b) to the left of the 25 to complete the 
product. 

When the multiplier is 10, 100, or 1,000, add one, two, or 
three zeros to the multiplicand, depending upon the number 
of zeros following the figure in the multiplier. For example: 

Example: How much is $861 X100? ($86,100X1) 

Answer: $86,100 

If the multiplier ends with one or more zeros that are pre¬ 
ceded by a number other than the figure 1, a similar pro¬ 
cedure is followed: 

Example: How much is $52X20? ($520X2) 

Answer: $1,040 

Example: How much is $173 X 300? ($17,300X3) 

Answer: $51,900 

When the multiplicand involves sums of dollars and cents 
or other decimal items, the decimal point is moved one place to 
the right for every cipher in the multiplier : 

Example: How much would 10 files listed at $23.75 each 

cost? 

Answer: $237.50 

Fractions. A part of a whole number may be expressed either 
as a common fraction or as a decimal fraction. A common frac¬ 
tion consists of a numerator (the top number) and a denominator 
(the bottom number). A decimal fraction is also a part of a 
whole number, but only the numerator is expressed in figures; 
the denominator is represented by a period called a decimal 
point. The denominator in a decimal fraction, though not 
written, is “1” followed by a “0” for every figure in the decimal. 
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The common fraction 32/100 is expressed as .32 in decimal 
fraction form. 

Decimals are read as if they were written as common frac¬ 
tions; that is, .25 is read as twenty-five hundredths; .3 as three 
tenths; and .184 as one hundred eighty-four thousandths. The 
word “and" is used between a whole number and the decimal 
fraction to denote the place of the decimal point. In proofread¬ 
ing the word “point" is read instead of the word “and." The 
number “3.75" is read as “three point seven five." 

Aliquot Parts. A number that is contained in another 
number an equal number of times is known as an aliquot part 
of the second number. Some of the aliquot parts of 100 are 10 
(1/10); 20 (1/5); 25 (J^); 33J^ (M)J a^iid 50 (J^). Most num¬ 
bers have aliquot parts, but the aliquot parts of 100 or one 
dollar and their fractions are the most extensively used in 
business calculations. 

A knowledge of the aliquot parts of $1 may be used advan¬ 
tageously in computing sales tickets, sales invoices, payrolls, 
installment sales, discounts, and commissions. For instance, 
when the price of an item is an aliquot part of a dollar, the 
quantity is multiplied by the fractional equivalent rather than 
by the price itself: 


Example: What is the cost of 120 yards of cheese cloth at 

12}/2 cents a yard? 

Answer: 120X$H = $15 

Because 12 }/ 2 , cents is H of a dollar, a dollar will buy 8 yards of 
cloth. Divide the number of yards, 120, by 8 to obtain the answer, 
$15. Were the price 37 cents a yard, or ^ of a dollar, the answer 
given above would be multiplied by 3 or $45. 


Multiplication by using aliquot parts is very important, for 
it permits the clerk to do rather difficult problems mentally. 
In the example below note how easily the salaries for those 
employees who are paid by the hour at an aliquot part of a 
dollar rate may be found. In some cases, the number of hours 
worked may be considered an aliquot part of 100 hours. 


Employee 

G. A. Adams 
C. D. Dougherty 
S. L. Hoffman 
J. M. Smith 


Total 

Wage 

Hours 

PER Hour 

39 

$.66M 

35 

.80 

40 

.75 

25 

.64 


Total 

Earnings 

$26.00 (39X$M) 

28.00 (35X$4/6) 

30.00 (40X$H) 

16.00 (HX$64) 
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Checking Answers. It is always desirable to cheek the 
correctness of a solution. Proving the answer to a problem in 
which the fundamental processes have been used is done as 

follows: 

1. Addition — If columns of figures are added from top to 

bottom, add the columns from bottom to top the 
second time so that the same error may not be repeated. 

2. Multiplication — Re-multiply, reversing the original 

multiplicand and multiplier. 

3. Subtraction — Add the difference to the subtrahend to 

see that the total equals the minuend. 

4. Division — Multiply the quotient by the divisor to see 

that the result equals the dividend. 

Frequently, the time needed to prove an answer may be 
saved if the clerk merely estimates the reasonableness of an 
answer. Ridiculous answers can be quickly discovered, and in 
some instances estimating the answer may give some clue on 
the method of solution. 

Example: Add $8.21, $9.56, $4.98, $1.23, $0.87. 

Estimate: Round off each amount to be added to 

nearest whole number. 8+10+5+1 + 1 
= $25 

Exact Answer; $24.85 

Example: Multiply $205.32 by 94. 

Estimate: $200X100 = $20,000 
Exact Answer: $19,300.08 

Example: What is 49% of $1,754.32? 

Estimate: Round off 49% to 50%, or and 

$1,754.32 to $1,700. H of $1,700 = $850 

Exact Answer: $859.12 

The most frequent error made in dealing with decimals is 
the inaccurate placement of the decimal point, particularly in 
multiplication and division. Estimating the answer before 
solving the problem is the best way of avoiding this type of 

error. 
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Terms and Signs. Often abbreviations are used in business 
forms and reports to indicate various weights, measurements, 
and other details. Frequently, the abbreviations indicate a 
necessary calculation before the problem can be solved. 

Example: What is the cost of 6,400 pounds (lbs.) of egg 

coal at $14.25 a ton (T)? 

6,400 lbs- h 2,000 (lbs. perton) = 3.2T 
$14.25X3.2 = $45.60 (cost of coal) 

One must know the meaning of an abbreviation and the 
manner in which it is to be interpreted. While the letter “T” 
represents a ton, it also means 2,000 pounds (lbs.), the unit in 
which coal is sold. A thorough knowledge of the tables of 
weights and measurements may prove very worth while, 
particularly in certain types of positions. The following are a 
few very common abbreviations and symbols: 

56° 56 degrees 

7" (in.) (Sec.) 7 inches or 7 seconds 

5' (ft.) (Min.) 5 feet or 5 minutes 

16 oz. 16 ounces (a pound) 

cwt. hundredweight or 100 pounds 

doz. dozen (12 items) 

M 1,000 items 

PC- piece 

rm. ream (480 sheets) 

Do you know the abbreviations for the following: bushel, 
gallon, square, cubic, peck, pint, quart, and barrel? 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What are the four fundamental processes of arithmetic? 

2. What are three “carelessnesses” that cause many mathe¬ 
matical errors? 

3. Name several business forms that require the use of ad¬ 
dition. 

4. What business form requires the use of either or both of the 
fundamental processes of addition and multiplication? 

5. What is a common fraction? 

6. How does a decimal fraction differ from a common fraction? 

7. How are decimals read? 

8. What is an aliquot part of a number? 
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9 Explain how a knowledge of aliquot parts is of grea 
‘ assistance to the payroll clerk? . 

10. What is the most frequent error made dealing with deci- 

11. What is the meaning of the following signs and symbols. 

‘ ", T, M, pc, °, cwt, #? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Should a clerk endeavor to develop skill in mental calcu¬ 
lation or should he feel that for the sake of accuracy he 
should always use either paper and pencil or a calculating 

rii3,chin6? 

2. In what manner can the short methods of multiplication 
be used advantageously? Illustrate by describing condi¬ 
tions under which one of these methods would be used. 

3. Is it easier to multiply using decimal fractions or common 
’ fractions? Give the reason for your answer? 

4. A clerk once stated, “If I could estimate the answer to the 
problem, I would know how to do the problem.” Illustrate 
through an example what the clerk had in mind. 


PROBLEM 39 


PROBLEMS IN CLERICAL ARITHMETIC 


1. In each of the following problems you are given the amount 
of the sale and the amount of money received from the 
customer. You are to indicate the exact method of making 
change by following the method described on page 370. 

Amount of Money Amount op Money 

Sale Received Sale Received 


(a) $16.73 

(b) 4.50 

(c) 9.19 

(d) .37 

(e) 12.65 


$ 20.00 

5.00 

10.00 

.50 

20.00 


(f) $ 4.42 

(g) 6.25 

(h) .13 

(i) 46.50 

( 3 ) .23 


$ 5.00 
10.00 
1.00 
50.00 
1.00 


2. Supply the answers to the following problems by using the 
short-cut methods described on pages 370 and 371. 


(a) 45X45 

(b) $14X10 

(c) $71X30 

(d) $16.83X1000 

(e) 55X55 

(f) $18.10X300 

(g) $4.00X400 

(h) 85X85 

(i) $563.16X10 
0) $904.08X100 


(k) 65X65 

(l) $16X50 

(m) $23.13X10 

(n) 95X95 

(o) $10X103 

(p) 15X15 

(q) $200X16 

(r) 62^4X100 

(s) 13(*X1000 

(t) $196.15X500 
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Convert the decimals in Column 1 into common fractions; 
convert the common fractions in Column 2 into decimals. 


Column 1 

(a) .25 

(b) .12^ 

(c) .33H 

(d) .60 

(e) .87 

(f) .10 

(g) .16% 

(h) .50 

(i) .08% 

(j) .37% 


Column 2 

(a) 3/4 

(b) 5/8 

(c) 1/5 

(d) 2/3 

(e) 2/5 

(f) 5/6 

(g) 4/5 

(h) 1/15 

(i) 3/10 

(j) 1/16 


4. Calculate the total earnings for each of the following 
employees; 


Employee Total Hours Wage Per Hour 


(a) J. A. Bird 40 $ .87% 

(b) F. A. Bush 36 .66% 

(c) M. J. Carleton 36 .83% 

(d) Frank Harris 32 .62% 

(e) Noah Oliver 40 .80 

(f) Meredith Parry 36 .75 

(g) John Price 36 1.16% 

(h) W. C. Scott 40 1.12% 

(i) Leonard B. Shafer 30 .83% 

(j) Walter K. Young 25 .76 


5. For each word in Column 1 give the correct abbreviation. 
For each abbreviation in Column 2 give the word repre¬ 
sented by the abbreviation. 

Column 1 Column 2 


(a) pint 

(b) peck 

(c) square 

(d) piece 

(e) thousand 

(f) dozen 

(g) ounces 

(h) inches 

(i) feet 
O’) yards 


(a) qt. 

(b) gal. 

(c) bbl. 

(d) cu. 

(e) rm. 

(f) lb. 

(g) cwt. 

(h) mi. 

(i) ° 

(i) T 



Part 2. Clerical Problems Involving Percentage 


The use of a per cent is a quick way of stating the relation¬ 
ship or comparison between a pair of related figures. To make 
a comparison, the relationship of figures is reduced to a common 
denominator of 100. For example, take the relationship of 

364 to 489. When it is found that 364 is 74.4 per cent of 48 , 

the relationship is easier to understand. The smaller figure is 

almost 75 per cent, or of the larger figure. 

The per cent sign (%) always represents two decimal places. 

For example, 23 per cent is equal in value to .23. Note the 

following: .165 is written as 16.5 per cent; 1.7843 is written as 

178.43 per cent; 18.73 per cent is written as .1873; 6 per cent 

is written as .06. 


Finding the Percentage, the Base, and the Rate. To find the 
percentage, multiply the base by the rate. In most instances 
the per cent sign of a figure is dropped and the decimal point 

is substituted. 


Example: What is 44 per cent of $1,560? 

$1,560 (base) 

X .44 (rate) 


6240 

6240 

$686.40 (percentage) 

To find the base when the percentage and the rate are 
known, divide the percentage by the rate expressed as a whole 
number and multiply the resulting answer by 100. 

Example: One salesman sent in $4,387 in orders, which 

represented 46 per cent of the sales made during 
the week. What were the total sales? 

46% = $4,387.00 

1 % = $ 95.36956 (1/46 of $4,387) 

100% = $9,536.96 ($95.36956X100) 

To find the rate, divide the percentage by the base and 
express the answer as a per cent. 
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Example: A real estate broker earned a commission of 

$632.50 on a $12,650 sale. What was his rate 
of commission? 

$632.50 (percentage) -=-$12,650 (base) = .05 or 5 per cent (rate) 

Per Cent of Increase or Decrease. When it is desired to 
show the per cent of increase or decrease in figures for similar 
items for different periods of time, the following method may 
be used. 

Example: What is the amount of the increase and the per 

cent of increase of sales from 1948 to 1949 if 
the sales for 1948 were $450,000? those for 1949 
were $684,000? 

$684,000 (1949)-$450,000 (1948) = $234,000, amount of in¬ 
crease 

$234,000-^$450,000 = .52 or 52 per cent increase 

Had the sales in 1949 been $300,000 and the sales in 1948, 
$450,000, the percent of decrease would be found as follows: 

$450,000 (1948)-$300,000 (1949) = $150,000, amount of de¬ 
crease 

$150,000-^$450,000 = .3333 or 33.3 per cent of decrease 

Using Per Cents in Reports. Most businesses make reports 
in which comparisons between certain items are worked out on a 
per cent basis. Comparable per cents in a statistical report 
are easily understood and make an accurate method of present¬ 
ing such items as sales, expenses, and profit or loss. A glance at 
the important facts presented in this manner indicates the 
trend of business conditions. 

The report given below shows comparative sales made by 
the various departments in a retail store. A report of this type 
shows the significant relationship between departments, the 
sales for a similar period of two years, and the general trend of 
the sales in the business. 

Total Sales Total Sales Increase or 
June 1948 June 1949 Decrease 

$3,486.12 $3,805.00 $ 318.88 

4,680.00 6,283.86 1,603.86 

3,265.15 4,186.23 921.08 

1,384.21 1,243.57 -140.64 


Depart¬ 

ment 


A 

B 

C 

D 


Per Cent of 
Increase or 
Decrease 


9.1% 

34.2% 

28.2% 

— 10 . 1 % 









Harold M. Lambert Studios 


The Office Clerk Uses Adding and Calculating Techniques 


The relationship of the sales in the various departments to 
the total sales is often shown. Observe the illustration given 
below with the same figures used in the illustration given above. 
This is called prorating the 100 per cent. This kind of table 
is used quite widely in the preparation of operation reports, 
that is, reports showing the cost of running a business. 


Depart¬ 

ment 

Total Sales 
June 1948 

Per Cent of 
Total Sales 

Total Sales 
June 1949 

Per Cent of 
Total Sales 

A 

$3,486.12 

27.2% 

$3,805.00 

24.5% 

B 

4,680.00 

36.5% 

6,283.86 

40.5% 

C 

3,265.15 

25.5% 

4,186.23 

27.0% 

D 

1 

1,384.21 

1 

10.8% 

1,243.57 

1 

8.0% 

Totals 

$12,815.48 

100.0% 

$15,518.66 

100.0% 
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Markup. Many retail firms have a standard policy of placing 
on each item to be sold a price that represents a per cent of 
increase over the cost of that item. This increase, called markup, 
is made to include operating costs and profit. The markup, 
which usually varies between 25 and 50 per cent, depends on 
the type of merchandise being sold. Where this system is used, 
the ultimate selling price is looked upon as being 100 per cent. 

This kind of problem is calculated by subtracting the per 
cent of the markup from 100 and allowing the cost to equal the 
remaining per cent. Then, by dividing the cost by the number 
in the remaining per cent and moving the decimal point two 
places to the right, the selling price is determined. The amount 
of the markup can be determined by subtracting the cost from 

the selling price. 

Example: If the cost of an article is $6 and the markup is 

40 per cent, what is the selling price? 

100%— 40% = 60% (per cent of selling price represented by 

cost) 

60% = $6 

\% = \H ($6-^60) 

100% = $10 (sales price) 


Trade Discount. Catalog and list prices frequently are sub¬ 
ject to trade discounts. The purpose of a trade discount is to 
bring the catalog price into line with market value. 


Example: What would be the net cost of 112 filing cabinets 

at $34.80 each with a trade discount of 10%? 


$34.80 list price 
X . 10 rate of discount 


$34.80 list price 
— 3.48 discount 


$3,480 discount 


$31.32 net cost of cabinet 

$31.32 net cost of cabinet 
X112 


$3,507.84 net cost 

Another method of solution is to subtract the discount from 
the full list price of 100 per cent, leaving 90 per cent «iat has 
to be paid. In this case one cabinet would be listed at $34.80 
and woSd cost 90 per cent of $34.80, or $31.32. The complete 
lot would cost $31.32X112 or $3,507.84. 
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Chain Trade Discounts. Two processes may be used to 
arrive at the net amount of an invoice with a series of trade 
discounts, sometimes called “chain” discounts. Either pro¬ 
cedure is satisfactory; but as you will observe, one process is 
easier than the other. In both instances the decimals are 
carried out three places until the final answer is obtained. 


Example: What would be the net amount of an invoice on 

a quotation of 60 chairs at $3.75 each, less 20%, 
10%, and 5%? 


Step 1 


Step 3 


$3.75 

X.20 

gross cost 

rate of 1st discount 

$2.70 

X .05 

gross cost 
rate of 3d discount 

$.7500 

1st discount 

$.1350 

3d discount 

$3.75 

-.75 

gross cost 

1st discount 

$2,700 

-.135 

gross cost 

3d discount 

$3.00 

cost after 1st discount 

$2,565 

net cost 

Step 2 


Step 4 


$3.00 

x.io 

gross cost 

rate of 2d discount 

$2,565 
X 60 

net cost 

$.3000 

2d discount 

$153,900 

net amount of invoice 

$3.00 
- .30 

gross cost 

2d discount 



$2.70 

cost after 2d discount 




Another procedure is indicated by the following example: 

100% — 20% =80% net after first discount 
10% of 80% = 8% second discount 
80% — 8% =72% net after second discount 
5% of 72% = 3.6% third discount 
72% — 3.6% = 68.4% net after third discount (per cent of 

invoice to be paid) 

$3.75 X.684 = $ 2.565 gross cost 

$2.565X 60 = $153.90 net amount of invoice 

Cash Discount. To encourage prompt payment of a bill 
or an invoice, many businesses grant a discount for a cash 
payment or for prompt payment within a certain time. Such 
a rate is usually stated on the invoice, for example as 2/10, n/30. 
These terms mean that 2 per cent may be deducted if the bill 
is paid within 10 days, but the bill must be paid in full within 
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30 days. To obtain the discount, the amount of the invoice is 
multiplied by the rate. To find the net amount due, the dis¬ 
count is subtracted from the total of the invoice or bill. 

When a calculator is used, the process is frequently shortened 
by subtracting the discount rate from 100 per cent mentally, 
and by multiplying the total of the invoice by the per cent that 
has to be paid. 

Example: What is the net on an invoice of $683.14 with 

terms of 5/10, n/30? 


$683.14 

list price 

$683,140 

list price 

X .05 

discount rate 

-$ 34.157 

discount 

$ 34.1570 

amount of discount 

$648,983 

net amount of invoice 



or 


100% 

list price 

$683.14 

list price 

-5% 

discount 

X .95 

net rate 

95% 

net price 

$648.98 

net amount of invoice 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What is the most common use of percentage? 

2. How is percentage expressed? 

3. What is the formula for finding the percentage of a number, 
the base of a number when the percentage and rate are 
known, and the rate when the percentage and the base are 

known? 

4. Why are many business reports which show a comparison 
between items expressed in percentages? 

5. How is markup determined? Why is markup necessary? 

6. What is the purpose of a trade discount? 

7 Describe two processes that may be used to arrive at the 
net amount of an invoice showing a series of discounts? 

8. Explain the purpose of a cash discount and how a business 
benefits through prompt payment of its invoices. 


PROBLEM 40 

PROBLEMS INVOLVING PERCENTAGE 

1 Follow the examples on pages 377 and 378 in calculating 
the amount of the missing item m each problem. 
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(a) 

Base 

$ 3,021.00 

Rate 

56% 

(b) 

896.00 

9 

• 

(c) 

9 

9 

13% 

(d) 

10,940.00 

9 

« 

(e) 

98.50 

19% 

(f) 

9 

• 

28% 

(g) 

1,750.50 

9 

# 

(h) 

(i) 

(j) 

965.86 

9 

• 

5,401.00 

23% 

9 

31% 


Percentage 

9 

562.08 

97.50 

875.20 

7 

682.12 

735.21 
545.71 

9 

48l'.29 


2. Calculate the difference in total sales for each department 
for the two periods listed, and then calculate the per cent 
of increase or decrease. An example is given on page 378. 


Department 


Total Sales 
June 1948 


Total Sales 
June 1949 


Children’s 

Furniture 

Housewares 

Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 

Men’s 

Toy 


$5,609.17 

9,032.50 

876.94 

4,702.19 

4,816.48 

2,839.60 


$6,090.82 

7,650.18 

842.10 

5,910.16 

6,032.97 

2,756.13 


3. For each of the two months find the per cent of total sales 
for that month represented by the sales for each depart¬ 
ment. An example is given on page 379. 


Department 


Total Sales 
June 1948 


Total Sales 
June 1949 


Children’s $5,609.17 

Furniture 9,032.50 

Housewares 876.94 

Ladies’ Ready-to-Wear 4,702.19 

Men’s 4,816.48 

Toy 2,839.60 


$6,090.82 

7,650.18 

842.10 

5,910.16 

6,032.97 

2,756.13 


4. In each of the following problems determine the amount 
of the selling price and the amount of the markup. An 
example is given on page 380. 


Per Cent of 

Cost Markup 


(a) $ 2.55 15% 

(b) 9.00 25% 

(c) 6.30 30% 

(d) 16.00 60% 

(e) 4.25 15% 

(f) 8.35 25% 

(g) 46.50 60% 

(h) .70 35% 

(i) 9.96 40% 

0) 15.00 45% 
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5. Determine the net cost for each of the following items. 
Use either of the procedures explained on page 381. 

Trade 

Catalog Price Discount Rates 


(a) 

$37.00 

20%, 10%, 5% 

(b) 

25.00 

10% 

(c) 

5.50 

10%, 5% . 

(d) 

4.00 

20 %, 10 % 

(e) 

1.10 

5% 

(f) 

4.50 

20%, 10%, 5% 

(g) 

10.00 

10%, 5% 

(h) 

1.25 


(i) 

24.00 

^ 

20%, 10%, 5% 

(j) 

5.50 

10%, 5% 


6. Determine the net amount paid on each of the following 
invoices, assuming that the cash discount is taken in each 

case. 


Amount of Invoice Terms 


(a) $ 3.10 

(b) 93.58 

(c) 150.00 

(d) 265.13 

(e) 1,902.17 

(f) 652.10 

(g) 872.98 

(h) 16.48 

(i) 2,009.68 


1/10, n/30 
3/10, n/30 
2/20, n/90 
2/15, n/30 
3/10, n/30 
3/15, n/60 
2/10, n/30 
2/10, n/30 
2/20, n/90 


Net Amount 



UNIT XII 

ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINES 

Adding and calculating machines are designed to facilitate 
the solution of mathematical problems involved in the prep¬ 
aration of forms, reports, and analyses. These machines, 
when skillfully operated, produce accurate solutions speedily 
and without mental strain on the part of the operator. The 
office worker soon finds that a reasonable skill in the opera¬ 
tion of listing and nonlisting machines allows work to be 
completed in the most efficient manner. Because so many 
office duties require mathematical calculations, a knowledge 
of what these machines can do and how they are operated 
will prove most useful. 

Listing Machines. A listing machine provides on a strip of 
paper not only the answer to a problem, but also all the items 
in the problem. This list enables the operator to check the 
items actually recorded in the machine with the amounts on 
the form or forms from which they were taken. Such a list 
may also become a part of a record, or it may be used in sub¬ 
mitting a list of items in connection with a certain business 
transaction, such as a list of checks transferred from one bank 
to another. There are two kinds of listing machines: full key¬ 
board machines, and ten-key machines. 

Full Keyboard Listing Machines. The keyboard on a 
full keyboard listing machine is made up of a series of seven 
or more rows of keys, the figures on each row ranging from 1 
to 9. There are no 0-keys, as the machine prints ciphers auto¬ 
matically. Although these machines are generally used for 
adding, most of the latest models are also equipped with direct 
subtracting mechanisms. Multiplication, which in reality is 
repeated addition, may also be performed, although this opera¬ 
tion is rather awkward. The full keyboard listing machine is 
especially useful when wide-column work, consisting mostly of 
addition or subtraction, is involved. The most commonly used 
makes of machines falling in this group are the Burroughs, the 
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Full Keyboard Listing Machine 



Ten-Key Listing Machine 


R. C. Allen, the Allen Wales, the Victor, the Monroe, the Bar¬ 
rett, and the Corona. 


Ten-Key Listing Machines. As the name, ten-key listing 
machine, implies, the keyboard on this type of machine con¬ 
sists of only ten keys for figures. Numbers are added by de¬ 
pressing the keys for the digits involved in the order that they 
naturally would be written. As each number is completed, an 
operating handle is pulled forward (or a bar is pressed), thus 
automatically recording the figures in the number m their 
proper digit columns. For instance, if one number is $96^04, 
it may be entered into the machine by first depressing 9, 6, 9, 0, 
and 4 in succession and then by operating the handle or bar. 
To this number just recorded $947 may be added by de- 
pressing 9, 4, 7, 0, and 0, and then by operating the handle or 
bar once to record the number and twice more to record the 
total. The O’s must be recorded so that the digits in both 
numbers will be placed in their proper columns. 

On the ten-key machine, subtraction and multiplication 
can also be performed as easily as can addition. This type of 
machine is particularly valuable for work with narrow columns, 
such as are required on laundry slips, and lists of ^^cded 
checks. One of the chief advantages of a ten-key listing ma- 

chine is that the simplicity of the 

to operate it by touch Four machmes o^ rt^^^^^^ 
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Key-Driven Calculator 


Nonlisting Machines. In cases where check lists for filing 
or other purposes are not particularly essential, a nonlisting 
machine may be used to advantage. Nonlisting machines are 
usually faster than listing machines and, for the most part, are 
somewhat more flexible in their applications. It is possible to 
add, subtract, multiply, and divide on all of them. Nonlisting 
machines, also called calculators, are divided into two groups: 
key-driven calculators and rotary, or crank-driven, calculators. 

Key-Driven Calculators. The group of key-driven calcu¬ 
lators is so named because the depression of a key actually 
operates the mechanism of the machine. As the machine is 
operated, the result of the problem is registered in the dials 
situated at the bottom of the keyboard. Thus, if 297 is to be 
added to 350, the correct keys are struck and the sum, 647, 
immediately shows in the answer dials. Multiplication, sub¬ 
traction, and division (which is in reality repeated subtraction) 
may be performed on this type of machine. As key-driven cal¬ 
culators are strictly adding machines, the last two operations 
mentioned, subtraction and division, are performed by using 
the complements of the numbers. To eliminate the necessity 
of figuring complements, each key, in addition to the large 
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Rotary Calculator 


number that identifies the key, has a small number showing 
the complement of the large number. 

Although a key-driven calculator may be used for all of the 
four fundamental operations, it is most efficient in work in¬ 
volving short and narrow columns, particularly in addition, 
and in relatively simple multiplication. A touch system is very 
widely used in operating key-driven calculators. The two ma¬ 
chines of this type on the market are the Burroughs and the 

Comptometer. 

Rotary Calculators. These machines, also called crank- 
driven calculators, are somewhat slower in some operations 
than are key-driven machines, but they are much more flexible 

in their applications. 

Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division can be 
performed with equal ease on this type of machine. Because 
of this ease of operation, rotary calculators are widely used i 
offices where the calculations include more or less complicated 

multiplication and division problems involving 

are not performed particularly efficiently on any of the oth 

types of adding and calculating machines. 
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The operation of this type of calculator is simple. The 
figures in a number are depressed on the keyboard just as they 
are in the operation of a full keyboard listing machine; then 
the operating crank is turned away from the operator in one 
complete revolution if the numbers are to be added, or toward 
the operator in one complete revolution if the numbers are to 
be subtracted. Most models of the rotary calculator are now 
equipped with an electrical connection that eliminates the 
rather strenuous and awkward manipulation of the crank. On 
such an electrically operated machine, a plus bar is pressed if 
the figures are to be added, and a minus bar is pressed if the 
figures are to be subtracted. As was pointed out before, mul¬ 
tiplication is simply repeated addition, and division is simply 
repeated subtraction. The two operations can be performed 
quite easily with the use of a special mechanism known as the 
repeat key. Many models perform these two operations auto¬ 
matically. Three rotary calculators are the Monroe, the Mar- 
chant, and the Friden. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What are the two main groups of adding and calculating 
machines? 

2. What is a listing machine? 

3. When is a full keyboard listing machine most useful? 

4. For what type of work is a ten-key listing machine par¬ 
ticularly valuable? 

5. Name one of the chief advantages of a ten-key listing 
machine. 

6. What is the advantage of nonlisting machines over listing 
machines? 

7. Why are key-driven calculators so named? 

8. In what type of work is a key-driven calculator most effi¬ 
cient? 

9. When are rotary calculators most commonly used? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. For what types of calculations do you think it might take 
longer when an adding or calculating machine is used? 

2. What types of errors in addition, subtraction, multiplica¬ 
tion, and division are eliminated when a machine is used? 
What additional types of errors may occur when a machine 
is used? 
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3. An employee in a department store is required to find 
totals of large numbers of sales slips each day. Most of 
these sales slips are for amounts under $10. l^ich of the 
various adding and calculating machines discussed in this 
part do you believe she would prefer to use? 


PROBLEM 41 


ADDITION, SUBTRACTION, MULTIPLICATION, AND DIVISION 


If adding or calculating machines are available, they should 
be used in finding the answers for the problems on this and the 
following pages. 

1. Ascertain and prove the totals in the following departmental 
sales distribution: 


Departmental Sales Distribution, March 13, 19 


IE NO. 

TOTAL 

DEPT. 

DEPT. 

DEPT. 

DEPT. 


AMOUNT 

A 

B 

C 

D 

542 

$ 238.65 

$ 78.60 

$ 9.41 

$112.85 

$ 37.79 

543 

19.43 


10.85 


8.58 

544 

1,254.25 

429.45 

248.60 

318.74 

257.46 

545 

4.50 



4.50 


546 

387.96 

112.89 

275.07 



547 

75.38 


13.80 


61.58 

548 

1,006.43 

28.75 

391.54 

283.41 

302.73 

549 

9.60 

9.60 




550 

379.87 

76.33 

21.50 

110.00 

172.04 

551 

55.45 

19.66 



35.79 

552 

7.50 




7.50 

553 

878.96 

320.40 

87.50 

157.65 

313.41 


2 Ascertain the amount of the increase or the decrease m each 
” of the following items. Indicate an increase by a plus sign 
after the amount and a decrease by a minus sign after the 

amount. 

1950 1951 


a. Sales. 

b. Returned Sales. 

c. Purchases. 

d. Returned Purchases. . . . 

e. Freight In. 

f. Sales Salaries. 

g. Delivery Expense. 

h. Advertising Expense- 

i. Depreciation. 

j. Office Salaries. 

k. Rent. 

l. Miscellaneous Expense.. 


$66,875.42 
1,034.90 
58,145.25 
782.31 
581.45 
7,580.00 
1,694.40 
972.95 
385.50 
5,675.00 
2,400.00 
429.87 


$72,492.80 

882.45 

59,671.38 

645.90 

596.71 

7,800.00 

1,725.75 

887.40 

412.75 

5,750.00 

2,500.00 

356.12 
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3. Make the extensions in the following invoice lists: 


a. 48 pairs Shoes Size 5 X12831.$5.86 pr. 

56 pairs Shoes Size 5 H X12832- 5.94 pr. 

38 pairs Shoes Size 6 X12833. 6.08 pr. 

13 pairs Shoes Size 5 H X12831.... 5.86 pr. 

b. 165 #3 Black Felt Hats.$1.67 ea. 

45 3xxx Leghorns. 3.43 ea. 

72 #3 Red Felts. 1.69 ea. 

36 #3 Brown Felts. 1.72 ea. 

c. 225 Rhinestone Clips.$1.67ea. 

14 Sapphire Bracelets. 9.46 ea. 

195 Birthstone Rings. 3.26 ea. 

45 Initial Rings. 3.48 ea. 


4. Find the rate of gross profit based on the selling price. 
Make the answer accurate to one decimal place. 



Selling 

Gross 


Selling 

Gross 


Price 

Profit 


Price 

Profit 

a. 

$ 742 

$203 

g- 

$ 89 

$ 29 

b. 

48 

18 

h. 

236 

84 

c. 

1,097 

349 

• 

1. 

1,517 

532 

d. 

7 

2 

• 

J- 

9 

3 

e. 

843 

321 

k. 

736 

289 

f. 

2,475 

835 

1. 

67 

26 


PROBLEM 42 

COMBINATIONS OF FUNDAMENTAL PROCESSES 

1. Ascertain the total hours worked and total weekly wages 
for each employee in the following payroll time sheet. 


Employee 

No. 

M 

PAYROLL TIME SHEET 

Hours per Day 

T W T F S 

Wages 

PER Hour 

1 

7 

7 

3H 7 

7 

5 

$ .45 

2 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

• • 

.65 

3 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

5 

.40 

4 

7 

3H 

5 7 

7 

5 

.42 

5 

7 

7 

5 7 

7 

5 

.40 

6 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

5 

.47 

7 

6 

7 

7 4 

7 

5 

.45 

8 

' 7 

7 

6 7 

7 

• » 

.50 

9 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

5 

.65 

10 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

5 

.42 

11 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

5 

.55 

12 

4 

7 

7 7 

7 

5 

.44 

13 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

• • 

.65 

14 

7 

• • 

7 7 

7 

5 

.45 

15 

7 

7 

7 7 

7 

• $ 

.40 
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2, Determine the items on hand on each date on the following 
inventory cards: 



Stock #75 



Stock #112 


Date 

Received 

Issued 

Date 

Received 

Issued 

May 1 

150 


May 3 

300 


3 


13 

4 


17 

6 


67 

7 


56 

8 


45 

8 


128 

10 


19 

12 


49 

11 

200 


13 


37 

13 


39 

15 

300 


17 


54 

18 


75 

19 


46 

22 


54 

24 


59 

26 


89 

27 

200 


27 


63 

29 


66 

29 

250 



3. The number of times a business buys goods and sells the 
goods during the year is referred to as the merchandise 
turnover. The rate of the merchandise turnover is computed 
by dividing the cost of goods sold by the average inventory. 
The average inventory is computed by adding the beginning 
inventory to the ending inventory and dividing the total by 
two. In each of the following determine the merchandise 

turnover. 


Beginning Ending Cost of 

Inventory Inventory Goods Sold 


a. $29,865.42 

b. 17,510.35 

c. 9,871.64 

d. 48,111.17 

e. 33,456.78 

f. 19,720.35 

g. 25,147.20 

h. 7,396.45 

i. 12,731.24 
i. 35,217.68 

k. 8,413.10 

l. 16,341.09 


$31,282.60 

15,725.19 

10,436.87 

43,105.61 

34,268.24 

18,453.01 

27,780.40 

7,869.54 

10,137.42 

36,712.86 

7,952.78 

14,413.15 


$102,419.87 

83,088.85 

60,925.52 

137,216.70 

205,175.06 

67,333.40 

175,246.60 

23,119.43 

57,591.10 

108,667.67 

32,894.55 

124,016.96 



In each of the following ascertain the amount of the dis 
count and the amount paid. 


Amount of 
Invoice 

a. $ 796.42 

b. 29.54 

c. 1,367.91 

d. 88.39 

e. 827.50 

f. 272.35 


Rate of Amount of 
Discount Invoice 


2 % 

1 % 

3% 

2 % 

4% 

2 % 


g. $ 45.90 

h. 2,251.43 

i. 449.61 

j. 63.24 

k. 1,025.50 

l. 341.96 


Rate of 
Discount 

3% 

2 % 

3% 

2 % 

3% 

4% 



UNIT XIII 

CLERICAL ACTIVITIES FOR MERCHANDISING 

Part 1. Office Practices for Buying 

Bu 3 dng merchandise, supplies, equipment, and services is 
a most important function of every business. A manufacturing 
enterprise purchases, in addition to necessary supplies and 
equipment, the materials needed in making a product; a re¬ 
tail or wholesale business piirchases merchandise and products 
for resale. In a service organization such as a public library or 
an insurance company, however, there are no goods to be 
purchased for manufacture or resale but, as in any other 
organization, supplies and equipment are still necessary. 

Buying Activities. In a small organization the owner is 
usually responsible for all purchases. In a larger organization, 
however, a special purchasing department is organized under 
the direction of an individual called a purchasing agent, princi¬ 
pal buyer, or supervisor of purchases. Whether the buying is 
done by the owner or an employee of a small business or by a 
purchasing agent of a large concern, the aim is always the 
same, that of securing for the business the needed material 
and equipment of the desired quality at the most reasonable 
price. In addition, the time when goods can be delivered may 
be an important factor in the purchase of some items. 

The purchasing procedure of a business is usually a well- 
planned routine in which each step is determined by the work 
that precedes it. At first glance the procedure may appear 
involved, but all the purchasing work falls into the following 
orderly time sequence: determining the goods needed, obtaining 
quotations on the cost of the goods needed, preparing a pur¬ 
chase order, checking the incoming shipment, and adjusting 
errors. 

The average office clerk has little if anything to do with 
determining the quality or quantity of material to be purchased, 
the price to be paid, or the date on or before which the goods 
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are to be delivered. The clerk’s principal responsibility is 
that of preparing the various forms that are used in purchas¬ 
ing goods and in maintaining the necessary files and records. 

Purchase Requisition. Practically all of the work of the 
purchasing department revolves around the purchase order. 
Before the purchase order can be made out, however, the 
purchasing agent must be told what goods, supplies, equip¬ 
ment, or services are needed and the date they will be required. 
In small businesses the owner (who is also the buyer) may 
simply look around from time to time to see what is needed, 
he may informally make a note of things to be bought, or he 
may ask his employees to tell him or give him an informal 
note when things are needed. In larger organizations the 
procedure for telling the buyer what items should be pur¬ 
chased is somewhat more formalized by the use of a purchase 
requisition. 

Most businesses of any size are divided into departments, 
which ordinarily replenish their materials or supplies from a 
central supply room or stock room. When the materials in this 
stock room need replenishing, the stock clerk (the head of a 
stock room) prepares a purchase requisition and sends it to the 
buyer. Many items, however, that may be needed in various 
departments, such as special supplies and new equipment, 
might not normally be carried in stock. In such cases, after 
determining what is not carried in stock, the department desir¬ 
ing these items would prepare a purchase requisition and send 
it to the buyer. Thus, a purchase requisition may be received 
from the stock department or any other department. It carries 
such information as the date, the date the goods are needed, 
and a description of the goods requested, including trade name, 
catalog number, quantity to be ordered, and the price if known. 
It may also show the name of a firm from which the goods may 

be purchased. 

At least two copies of the purchase requisition are usually 
prepared. One of these copies is sent to the purchasing agent, 
and the other is kept in the files of the department that is 
requisitioning the material. In larger organizations additional 
copies may be prepared so that a copy may be available for 
the auditing department or for other departments. 
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M, COLE CO. 

DENVER 

Purchase Requisition 


REQUISITION 
No. B'211 


Required for Department 
Advise Mr* Rilay- 


fflc 


on delivery 


Date Issued 
Date Required au 


10. 19 


QUANTITY 


2 gross 

1 gross 

2 

1 doz* 


DESCRIPTION 



Superb Pencils, Grade F 
Superb Pencils, 

Oak Desk Trays, Letter Si 
Star Transparent Tape, #2 
Gem Clips 


ze, #17 


Approved by 


Purchase Order No. 


Date 


/ Requisition placed by A. K. Williams 

PURCHASING AGENTS MEMORANDUM 

/ ^-S' _ Inued to 




Purchase Requisition 


The ptirchase requisition very frequently is 8^" x 
although some firms use an x 11" form. As a matter of 
fact, in some firms both sizes are used, the smaller when only 
one or two items are requested and the larger when a long 
series of items have to be listed. 

The purchase requisition is usually signed by the depart¬ 
ment head or someone in the department who has been given 
authority to sign it and is then sent to the purchasing depart¬ 
ment. In some cases approval by some other officer of the firm 
is necessary before the requisition can be acted upon. This 
is particularly true when new equipment or out-of-the-ordinary 
items are being requested. 

Quotations. Almost all purchasing departments maintain a 
quotation file, which is consulted upon the receipt of an ap¬ 
proved requisition to determine whether a recent price for the 
item or items in question is on file and what firm or firms 
submitted such a price. The quotation file is usually a file of 
6’ X 4", or larger, cards on which is entered essential informa¬ 
tion about quotations as those quotations are received. If a 
recent quotation for goods requisitioned is available, the goods 
will probably be ordered immediately. If a recent price is not 
available, it is customary to send a request for quotations to 
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some or all of the various business organizations that sell the 
product in question. The purchasing agent determines which 
businesses would be likely to sell the commodity by referring 
to his own catalog file or to Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers or a similar general reference. 

Catalog File. All purchasing departments receive a large 
number of catalogs. Because these catalogs vary so widely 
in size, they must be stored in bookcases and file cabinets. 
The catalogs that can be stored on end like books are placed 
together on a bookshelf or in bookcases. The catalogs that are 
more like pamphlets are often placed in open-back files, which 
are themselves placed on shelves or in bookcases; and the 
catalogs that are really announcements containing one, two, 
or only a few pages, are placed in folders and filed in regular 
file cabinets. Each section of this file is assigned a letter so 
that the section that contains the booklike catalogs might be 
section “A”; the section containing the pamphletlike catalogs, 
section “B”; and the section containing the thin announce¬ 
ments, section “C.” 

The catalogs within a section are also assigned a number, 
their numbers being assigned in the order in which the cata¬ 
logs are received. When a new catalog is received to replace 
an old one, the old catalog is discarded and the new one is 
assigned the number that had been assigned to the old one. 
When a catalog is received that does not replace an old one, 

it is assigned the next unused number. 

Two card indexes are usually maintained in connection 

with the catalog file. One index shows the names and addresses 
of the firms that issued the catalogs. The other shows the 
names of commodities in the catalogs, listing for each com¬ 
modity the names of the firms selling that product together 
with the section letter and number that have been assigned to 
their catalogs. Maintaining this catalog file and its indexes is 
usually the responsibility of one of the clerks in the purchasing 

office. 

Request for Quotations. This form carries the name of the 
firm making the request, the date, a description of the item, 
the quantity to be purchased, and the approximate date upon 
which delivery would be requested. This form is usually 
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prepared in duplicate, one copy for the purchasing department 
and the other for the firm requested to submit quotations. 
The reply to a request for quotations should show the date 
and the price per unit or for the quantity stated in the request. 
On the basis of these quotations received from various organi¬ 
zations, the firm can decide from whom to buy the goods 
desired, at which time a purchase order would be prepared. 
These quotations would be entered in the quotation file. 

Purchase Order. Goods may be ordered in a number of 
ways: by writing a letter, by sending a telegram, by making a 
telephone call, by going to the place where the goods are sold 
and placing the order, by giving the order to a salesman who 
may have come for an order, by filling out and mailing an 
order blank that is included as part of a catalog, or by filing 
out a purchase order that is especially drawn up by the buyer 
for the purpose. The purchase order is usually mailed to the 
person or the firm from which the goods are being ordered (the 
vendor) and is used instead of sending a letter. Some small 
firms do not use purchase order forms, but many small firms 
and practically all large firms do. Sometimes the form is pre¬ 
pared and presented to a salesman when he calls, and some¬ 
times it is prepared by the buyer and presented to the vendor 
at the vendor’s place of business or at some other place, such as a 
hotel or convention hall where buyers and salesmen transact 
business. 

When a business has adopted such a form, it must be used 
in placing every order, and it must be signed by persons 
authorized to place orders. In cases where the goods are ur¬ 
gently needed, they may still be ordered by telephone or tele¬ 
graph; but a purchase order must be prepared covering the 
transaction, and it must be mailed to the vendor as confirma¬ 
tion of the telephoned or telegraphed order. 

The printed purchase order, of which two, three, four, or 
more carbon copies are prepared, provides the name and address 
of the firm ordering the goods, space for writing or typing the 
name and address of the firm from whom the goods are to be 
ordered, the order number, the date, the last date on which 
the goods are to be delivered, the method of shipment, the 
quantity, and an exact detailed description of the merchandise, 
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including the catalog number, the style number, the size, and 
the price per unit. 

After it has been prepared, the purchase order is signed by 
the purchasing agent or someone authorized to sign for him. 
The original copy is then sent to the firm from whom the goods 
are being ordered, a duplicate copy is filed in the office of the 
buyer, and a third copy is sent to the receiving room. In large 
firms a fourth copy is prepared and sent to the department 
where the goods are needed so that the person who placed the 
requisition will know that an order has been placed. 

Follow-up. Often it is necessary to write to a firm from 
which goods have been ordered requesting it to speed shipment. 
Orders are often placed with firms that are doing a consider¬ 
able amount of business, and as a result it is necessary to 
check with the firm to find out when goods will be delivered. 
Follow-up may be necessary only occasionally in most busi¬ 
nesses, but may occur frequently in certain lines of business. 

As a rule, special orders carry a definite date when the goods 
should be shipped or delivered. A follow-up file should be 
maintained in which duplicates of the purchase orders are 
placed according to the dates on which delivery k ^“ted. 
If the goods have not been delivered by the established date, 
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the purchasing department usually sends a follow-up to the 
vendor to determine why shipment has been delayed. In some 
lines of business, late delivery may make the merchandise 
worthless, and in such instances cancellation is likely to occur 
if a written request for immediate delivery is not acted upon 

at once. 

Ordinarily a follow-up is either an individually dictated 
letter or a form letter, depending upon the circumstances. 
Sometimes telegraph messages are used; in very urgent cases, 
a long-distance telephone call may be used to expedite delivery. 

Interviewing Salesmen. A clerk working in a purchasing 
department frequently acts as a receptionist when salesmen 
call. In a small organization the telephone operator might 
greet the salesmen; but in a larger organization where the 
purchasing department has its own office or suite of offices, a 
clerk employed in that department might have this responsibility. 

Salesmen call for a number of reasons — to introduce a 
new product or a lower-priced product, to discuss a change in 
price, to take up problems that concern their materials in the 
plant, to secure a larger proportion of business, to negotiate 
a long-term or other type of contract pertaining to purchases 
of certain types of materials or supplies, or even to respond 
to a call from the business. 

Regardless of the reason for a call, whether by telephone or 
in person, it is most important that salesmen be well received 
and be interviewed promptly, courteously, and intelligently. 
It is true that salesmen are interested in selling and therefore 
may not be of as great interest to the business as is a prospec¬ 
tive customer. However, it is definitely wise to follow the 
policy that those who have a legitimate reason for calling 
should be well received. This will create the best type of rela¬ 
tionship between buyer and seller. Furthermore, from represen¬ 
tatives of other organizations many excellent ideas may be 
obtained relating to different kinds of materials, a new machine 
or device, or new ways of performing certain operations. 

One of the most important duties of the purchasing depart¬ 
ment is to talk with these businessmen; and the most impor¬ 
tant duty of the clerk who receives them is to see that they 
are treated with businesslike courtesy and that the interview 
is scheduled as satisfactorily as possible. 
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QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Who is responsible for the purchase of merchandise, 
supplies, and equipment in a small business? 

2. What is the name of the individual who usually directs 
the activities of the purchasing department of a large 
organization? 

3. Give step by step the procedure followed by the purchas¬ 
ing department in placing an order. 

4. What is the clerk’s principal responsibility in connection 
with work of the purchasing department? 

5. What information does a purchase requisition usually 
show? 

6. Describe the manner in which the quotation file is kept 
up to date. 

7. Describe the plan usually used for cross-indexing the cata¬ 
log file. 

8. Give the different ways in which goods may be ordered. 

9. What items of information are found on the typical pur¬ 
chase order? 

10. What are the reasons given in the text vvhy courtesy should 
be shown to salesmen seeking to visit the purchasing 

department. 


PROBLEM 43 


REQUISITIONS 

Prepare requisitions in the form of memorandums if suitable 
requisition forms are not available. 

1. Requisition from the stock department for dep^ment No. 

84 the following: 27 A" Brass Rods, 2.7#; and 1000 #19 iron 
bolts. 

2 The stock department wants the purchasing department 
■ to order the following: 1500 Waterproof paper bags, satchel 
style, made of L-2 waterproof paper, conforming to Ordnance 
Dep^tment Spec. AXS-1258. This bag is to be used as an 
inside liner for packing cases having inside d^imensions 20^ 
X 17^" X 9 A"- Present inventory is 137 and the bags 


be* neede'd^ Vithin six weeks. The requisition number^ 
1783. The bags are to be delivered to Warehouse 8, Platform 

31 if delivered by truck. 



Part 2. Receiving and Stockkeeping 

Receiving. The clerk who is responsible for receiving 
goods accepts them from mailmen who deliver parcel post, 
from expressmen who deliver packages shipped by railway or 
air express, and from truckmen who deliver goods shipped by 
local or long-distance truck, by air freight, or, if pickup and 
delivery service is maintained, by railroad freight. If pick¬ 
up and delivery service is not maintained by the railroad, 
the railroad sends an arrival notice when goods have reached 
the local freight depot. In such a case the clerk who is responsi¬ 
ble for receiving goods will be expected to send the firm’s own 
trucks, or those of a local truckman, to the freight depot to 
pick up freight shipments that have arrived. 

Transportation Charges on Goods Received. The 

transportation charges for many items are prepaid, but in 
other instances goods are shipped collect. In some firms collect 
charges are paid in cash when the goods are delivered; in other 
cases arrangements have been made with the carrier to send 
a bill for such charges at the end of the month. If a package 
is received C.O.D., the amount due is paid in cash or by 
check according to the amount due and the willingness of the 

carrier to accept a check. 

Record of Goods Received. The receiving department of 
a business must keep a careful record of all incoming shipments 
in the order in which they are received. Such a record, known 
as “Record of Goods Received” or “Goods Received Record,” 
should include the name and the address of the vendor, the 
number of pieces in the shipment, the weight of the shipment, 
the purchase order number, and the name of the employee 
who received the goods. It must also indicate the name of 
the carrier, the amount of the transportation charges, and 
whether the shipment was sent prepaid or collect. If the ship¬ 
ment was sent collect, the record should show whether the 
charges were paid in cash at the time of delivery or if a bill 
for them was to be submitted subsequently by the carrier. 


Checking Goods Received. After accepting a shipment, 
the clerk who receives goods must unpack the goods, inspect 
them, co\mt them, and check again the copy of the purchase 
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order, which he should ordinarily have on hand. He should 
be sure that the correct number of items has been received 
and that the items meet fully the specifications set forth in 
the purchase order. The receiving department fills out a 
goods received slip or received report when goods are received. 

Goods Received Slip. In many firms, when the goods in 
a shipment have been counted and checked, the receiving clerk 
is required to prepare a special form called a “goods received 
slip” or a “goods received report.” This form ordinarily carries 
such information as the name of the firm from which the 
material was received, the date, the packing slip or box num¬ 
ber, how shipped, cost of transportation, purchase order num¬ 
ber, quantity or the number of items, and such other descrip¬ 
tive information as may be necessary including catalog num¬ 
bers, parts numbers, net weight, delivery instructions, and 
condition of shipment. 

Three or more copies of this receiving report are usually 
made, depending upon the size of the organization and the 
number of departments that may be interested in the report. 
Copies usually go to the purchasing agent, the stock clerk, and 
the bookkeeper. 

The purchasing department uses its copy to check against 
the purchase orders. In many firms a practice of transferring 
the items from the goods received slip to the back of the pur¬ 
chase order on file in the purchasing department is followed. 
This is particularly important when only part of an order is 
delivered at one time. For example, a mail-order house may 
order fifty cases of shoes from a manufacturer, and the manu¬ 
facturer may ship the shoes to the mail-order house in five- or 
ten-case lots. Each time a shipment is received it is necessary 
for the receiving department of the mail-order house to make 
out a goods received slip, and each time the purchasing depart¬ 
ment must enter the items received on the back of its copy of 
the purchase order. In this way, deducting the shipment 
received from the amount of the original purchase order will 
indicate the balance of the order to be received. 

The received report is usually filed in the purchasing 
department alphabetically by the vendor’s name for a limited 
period of time and then is destroyed. The length of time that 
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a report is retained depends on the nature of the business. 
Frequently they are kept for only one month, rarely more 

than six months. 

Disposition of Goods Received. If a shipment of goods 
that has been received is not completely satisfactory, that 
shipment is usually set aside while an executive takes the 
matter up with the vendor and makes arrangements either 
for a satisfactory adjustment or for the return of the good^ 

If the goods are to be returned, they must be repacked and 
shipped to the vendor, usually by the same means by which 
they arrived, although this may not always be true. If the 
goods were satisfactory on arrival or if a satisfactory adjust¬ 
ment has been made about those that were not, the goods are 
then sent to the individual or department that requisitioned 

them. . 

If the goods were ordered by the stock room, they will 

be sent by the receiving clerk to the stock room where the 
stock clerk will check them against his copy of the purchase 
requisition, put them in the proper place in the stock room, 
and make a record on the stock record card. 

Purchase Invoices. When a firm ships merchandise, it 

usually mails an invoice on the same day. A purchase invoice 
usually includes the date, the name and address of the vendor, 
the name and address of purchaser, the invoice number, the 
purchaser’s order number, the terms of payment, the method 
of shipment, the quantity of each item, a description of each 
item, the unit price, the extensions, and the total. It also 
shows trade discounts and other deductions allowed the pur¬ 
chaser. See the illustration on page 412. 

Incoming purchase invoices are usually handled by the 
purchasing department. As a rule only one copy is received, 
although some firms request additional copies. If so, as many 
copies of the invoice as are desired are furnished. If the firm 
requests extra copies of an invoice and they are not mailed by 
the vendor, the purchasing department usually has a form letter 
that is mailed to the vendor requesting additional copies. 

A clerk in the purchasing department checks the purchase 
invoices against the terms and conditions of the purchase 
order to be sure that they agree, especially in regard to quantity 
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and price. If they check, the date and the amount of the in¬ 
voice are entered on the reverse side of the purchasing depart¬ 
ment’s copy of the purchase order. If and when the invoice 
is approved by the purchasing department, it is stamped 
“approved,” initialed by the proper authority, and then sent 
to the bookkeeper. 

In firms where more than one copy of the purchase invoice 
is required and received, a copy of the purchase invoice is 
retained by the purchasing agent who files it for a short time 
and then destroys it. The additional copy or copies are sent 
to the bookkeeper. 

Request for Credit. If the purchase order and invoice do 
not agree, the discrepancy is called to the attention of the pur¬ 
chasing agent. He either approves the difference or, if the 
discrepancy is in the nature of an overcharge, writes the vendor 
for a credit memorandum to cover the discrepancy. Some 
firms have a special form called a request for credit that they 
use in such a situation. This same form is used when goods 
are returned because they are not satisfactory or when articles 
such as empty bottles or other containers are returned on 
which credits or rebates are due. 

Stockkeeping. Almost all businesses, small and large, find 
it advisable to establish one or more stock rooms where goods 
are kept between the time that those goods are received and 
the time they are sold or used in the operations of the business. 
A clerk, known as a stock clerk, is usually charged with the 
responsibility of operating the stock room. He receives the 
goods from the receiving clerk and, after checking them, 
stores them neatly on shelves, in bins, or in some other fashion 
in the stock room. He usually is required to keep a running 
or perpetual inventory of all the goods in the stock room so 
that he may know at any time just how much of each kind of 
goods he has in stock. When goods are requisitioned by properly 
authorized persons, the stock clerk delivers the goods to them, 
when the supply of any merchandise begins to get low, he in 
turn requests the buyer to purchase a new supply. 

Stock Requisitions. When various people or departments 
in a business want goods from the stock room, it is usually 
necessary for them to prepare a stock requisition, have it 
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signed by the department head or by another person the 

authority to do so, and present it to the stock clerk. L e 
stock clerk then delivers the goods so requisitioned and nas 
the person who accepts them sign for them. Two copies ot 
such a requisition are usually prepared — one kept by the 
person or department that prepared it and the other kept 
the stock room. In some firms no requisition form is used. 
Instead, the person desiring goods merely telephones for them 
or goes to the stock room in person for them; and when the 
goods are delivered, he merely signs a receipt, which is kept 

by the stock clerk. 


Perpetual Irtventory. In order that the stock clerk may 
know exactly what is on hand at all times, he is usually re¬ 
quired to maintain a special inventory record. This record 
is usually a series of cards kept in a file, one card for every 
type of goods he has in stock. On each card is a column in 
which to record items when they come into the stock room, 
another column in which to record items when they are with¬ 
drawn from tho stock room, and a third column in which to 
record the number of items on hand. A fourth column may 



Perpetual Inventory Record Card 
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also be provided to record the fact that a certain number of 
items have been ordered. Also on the card are spaces for the 
name of the article, the place where it is stored, the maximum 
number and the minimum number that should ever be on 
hand, and the point below which stock should not be allowed 
to drop before a new supply is ordered.This stock card should 
be kept up to date at all times so that it will always show the 
amount on hand. 

Bin Tags. As a supplement to the stock record card, 
many firms also have the stock clerk keep a bin tag at each 
bin or shelf. On this tag is recorded the number of articles 
added to the supply or taken from it and the number of articles 
on hand. 

Physical Inventory. From time to time, at least once a 
year, an actual count of goods on hand usually is made. This 
is called taking a physical inventory. This type of inventory 
is usually taken by at least two clerks working together; one 
counts the articles and calls out the name and number on hand 
while the other records this information on a printed or dupli¬ 
cated inventory sheet. When the actual count of all goods on 
hand has been completed, clerks fill in the price of each article, 
multiply the price by the number of articles on hand, and all 
of these extensions together to determine the total. The accu¬ 
racy of the calculations is then usually checked by a different 

clerk. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Why is it desirable that a careful record be kept of all in¬ 
coming shipments? 

2. How is the receiving clerk held responsible for the accuracy 
of the number or amount and the condition of new goods 

received by the business? 

3. What disposition is made of an unsatisfactory shipment of 
^oods^ 

4. What information does a purchase invoice usually include? 

5. What are the duties of the stock clerk? 

6. Name the business forms with which the stock clerk most 

frequently works. . o 

7. What information is usually found on a stock requisition. 

8. What is a perpetual inventory? 
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PROBLEM 44 

PERPETUAL INVENTORY 

In this problem you will keep the 
records for four items in the stock room. Use the illustration 

on page 405 as a guide. 

Instruction 1. Open a stock record form for each of the 
four items, using the following information: 

ral Stock No. 6990; maximum supply, 4,000; minimum 
supply, 500; reorder point, 2,000; beginning balance, 

June 1, 2,000. 

(b) Stock No. 135; maximum supply, 500; miniinum supply, 
100; reorder point, 200; beginning balance, 250. 

(cl Stock No. 5018; maximum supply, 1,000; minimum 
supply, 300; reorder point, 500; beginning balance, 800. 

(dl Stock No. 369540; maximum supply, 20,000; minimum 
supply, 7,000; reorder point, 10,000; beginning balance, 

15,000. 

Instruction 2. Record on the stock record forms the follow¬ 
ing transactions: 

June 1. Ordered 1,000 units of stock No. 6990, order No. 

42031. 

June 2. Issued 130 units of stock No. 5018, requisition No. 

129. 

June 3. Issued 62 units of stock No. 135, requisition No. 138. 
June 4. Issued 3,896 units of stock No. 369540, requisition 

No. 140. 

June 4 Received order No. 42031 for 1,000 units of stock 

No. 6990. 

June 6. Ordered 200 units of stock No. 135, order No. 42036. 
June 6. Issued 500 units of stock No. 6990, requisition No. 152. 
June 7. Issued 1,382 units of stock No. 369540, requisition 

No. 161. 

June 8. Ordered 10,000 units of stock No. 369540, order 

No. 42040. 

June 10. Issued 650 units of stock No. 6990, requisition No. 

162. 

June 10. Ordered 2,000 units of stock No. 6990, order No. 

42041. 

June 10. Issued 50 units of stock No. 135, requisition No. 

197. 

June 10. Issued 380 units of stock No. 5018, requisition No. 

198. 
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June 11. Ordered 600 units of stock No. 5018, order No. 42042. 

June 13. Issued 235 units of stock No. 6990, requisition No. 

210 . 

June 13. Issued 2,530 units of stock No. 369540, requisition 

No. 223. 

June 15. Received order No. 42041 for 2,000 units of stock 

No. 6990. 

June 18. Received order No. 42036 for 200 units of stock No. 

135. 

June 20. Received order No. 42042 for 600 units of stock No. 

5018. 

June 20. Received order No. 42040 for 10,000 units of stock 

No. 369540. 

June 21. Issued 950 units of stock No. 6990, requisition No. 

263. 

June 22. Issued 545 units of stock No. 6990, requisition No. 

264. 

June 25. Ordered 1,000 units of stock No. 6990, order No. 

42051. 

June 25. Issued 23 units of stock No. 135, requisition No. 296. 
June 27. Issued 425 units of stock No. 6990, requisition No. 

301. 

June 28. Issued 220 units of stock No. 5018, requisition No. 

310. 

June 29. Issued 90 units of stock No. 135, requisition No. 313. 
June 29. Issued 10,067 units of stock No. 369540, requisition 

No. 323. 

June 30. Received order No. 42051 for 1,000 units of stock 

No. 6990. 

Instruction 3. The balances on hand on June 30 for these 
four items, as determined by a physical count, are as follows: 

Stock No. 6990 — 2,695 units 
Stock No. 135 — 225 units 
Stock No. 5018 — 670 units 
Stock No. 369540 — 7,125 units 

If the balances on your records do not agree with these 
figures, check your work carefully to locate your errors. 



Part 3. Office Practices for Selling 

Most business organizations engage in selling. The manu¬ 
facturer sells to the wholesaler or the retailer, and at times 
directly to the consumer. Ordinarily, however, the manu¬ 
facturer sells to the wholesaler, the wholesaler sells to the 

retailer, and the retailer sells to the consumer. 

The clerical worker in the sales department is not expected 

to do actual selling, as this work is usually done by salespeople. 
The clerical worker is responsible, however, for preparing 
various forms, making various records, and maintaining various 
files that are used in connection with selling. 

Clerical Work for Wholesale Selling. Many types of clerical 
work are involved in the activities of the sales department of 
a company that supplies materials to manufacturers, of a 
manufacturer who sells to wholesalers, and of a wholesaler 
who sells to retailers. These clerical responsibilities include 
the preparation of lists of prospective customers, the main¬ 
tenance of prospect files, the preparation of uniform order 
blanks, handling the details of credit approval, maintaining 
a card file of sales orders for each customer, preparing in¬ 
voices, checking salesmen’s reports, and analyzing sales data. 

Prospect Lists. Obviously a small firm, intending to 
sell most of its products locally, has a different problem in 
preparing a list of prospective customers than has a nationally 
known business marketing a product in almost every community 
in the country. A candymaker who plans to market his product 
in local and nearby communities could have a clerk prepare 
a list of prospects by referring to the classified section of the 
telephone directories of the area. A firm that plans to dis¬ 
tribute its product to retail stores nationally would obtain a 
list of the retail outlets that might buy its product. 

Naturally firms use different means for making up a list 
of prospects. Some firms develop their list of prospects by 
salesmen’s contacts; others make theirs up by advertising in 
newspapers and magazines, requesting customers to respond. 
Clerks then transfer to the prospect list or to prospect cards 
the names of those individuals or firms appearing on the ad¬ 
vertising coupons sent in. 
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Prospect File. The prospect file is usually a card file, 
frequently a visible-card file, arranged alphabetically or 
geographically. Each card shows the name and address of 
the prospect, the product or products in which the prospect is 
most likely to be interested, and space to indicate the last date 
on which the prospect was contacted by mail or telephone call 
and his response. The card may also indicate when the next 
contact should be made. 

In some firms the salesmen decide when a prospect should 
be contacted, but in other firms a standard period is estab¬ 
lished so that each customer is contacted at more or less 
regular intervals. Clerks are frequently employed to prepare 
the card and to transfer the information to it from various 
reports. They also set indicators or signals on the cards to 
draw attention to the cards at the time when the next contact 
is to be made. 


Uniform Order Forms, In many small firms a written nota¬ 
tion of any type is an adequate record for the packing and 
shipping of merchandise. In other and larger firms, a uniform 
order blank is usually used. A uniform order blank shows the 
name of the customer, the date of the order, the customer’s 
order number (if one is given), the seller’s invoice number, 
the terms of payment, the shipping instructions, the number 
of items, a description of each item, and the unit price. The 
order form also usually shows special instructions and any 
trade discounts allowed. When a uniform order form is typed, 
at least two copies must be prepared. One copy should be 
retained in the order department, and one copy should be sent 
to the shipping department authorizing that department to 
ship the merchandise. When the merchandise is shipped, the 
shipping department places this information on its copy of the 
order form and sends it to the billing clerk, who prepares the 


bill. , . ^ 

In some firms more than two copies, and in a few cases many 
more than two copies, are prepared. When additional copies 
are available, a copy is sent to the stock room so that the clerks 
may prepare the merchandise for the shipping department. 
A copy is sent to the billing clerk in advance so that the clerk 
may either prepare the bill or keep a file indicating that informa¬ 
tion on this order will be received from the shipping depart- 
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ment as soon as the goods are shipped. A copy is sometimes 
sent to the customer as an acknowledgment of the order. Very 
often a copy of the order is mailed to the salesman in that 
territory. This may save the salesman a trip to the customer 
or he may visit the customer to express the appreciation of the 
firm. Then again, he may attempt merely to be of service. 

Credit Approval. When an order is received without an 
accompanying payment in full, it must be approved by the 
credit department before the merchandise can be packed and 
shipped. In some firms this credit approval is prepared on a 
uniform blank like that previously described. In other firms 
the uniform order blank is prepared first in the credit depart¬ 
ment. The credit department may approve the shipment of 
goods on the terms suggested by the buyer, or it may decide 
that the goods should be shipped C.O.D. When the latter 
procedure is recommended and the terms are different from 
the credit terms suggested by the buyer, it is often necessary 
to write to the customer, asking him whether the goods should 
be shipped under the terms of the credit department. 

Sales Order Register Card. Many firms maintain a card file 
in which they record the orders received from customers. 
This card file supplements the file in which copies of the orders 
are filed. The card file carries only the essential information 
so that it may be inspected from time to time by the sales 
manager. The card carries the name of the customer, his order 
number or occasionally the seller’s order number, the date the 
order was received, the destination of the order, and usually 
the approximate value of the order. Some cards carry a descrip¬ 
tion of the items, date ordered, and number of times item was 
ordered. The type of information shown is dependent upon 
the policy of the company and the reason for entering the matter 
on a register card. 

Billing. The operation commonly known as hilling should 
more accurately be called invoicing. After an order has been 
approved by the credit department, the stock room and ship¬ 
ping department informed, and the goods prepared for ship¬ 
ment, the next step is the preparation of the invoice. 

An invoice shows a complete listing of the goods shipped, 
the unit price, the extension, and the total. It also carri^ the 
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firm s name, the customer’s name and address, the shipping 
destination, the method of shipping (parcel post, express, or 
freight), the customer s order number, the firm’s invoice num¬ 
ber, and the terms of payment. Two or three copies of the in¬ 
voice may be prepared—the original being mailed to the cus¬ 
tomer and the second copy being retained by the bookkeeper 



to be used as a record for charging the customer’s account. 
Many firms prepare additional copies, some being retained 
in the order department and sales department and some¬ 
times one copy being sent to the salesman on the road. 

Preparing the Invoice. Each well-organized business es¬ 
tablishes a definite procedure for billing, that is, for preparing 
invoices. This procedure may differ somewhat with every 
concern. While many businesses prepare their invoices on a 
typewriter, others use a special billing machine. 

Some billing machines provide for the preparation of 
invoices on continuous forms without the carbon paper having 
to be handled separately for each invoice. Other billing ma¬ 
chines provide devices for calculating the amount of the invoice 
and the amount of discount. The type of billing machine used 
by a business depends upon the information that it needs to 
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show on its invoices and the methods that make recording the 
transaction most convenient. 

A typical billing machine is shown in the illustration on this 
page. Note that the continuous forms move through the type¬ 
writer mechanism. When an invoice has been completed, it is 
torn off, and the carriage is moved back by the mechanism to 
the place where it is required for the next invoice. 



Billing Machine 


The invoices used on this billing machine are continuous forms that feed 
into the machine so that one invoice after another may be typed without 
the forms being inserted individually. After one invoice has been typed 
the carbon paper is pushed back by the mechanism at the left so that it 
is in position for the next invoice. The first invoice and its carbon copies 

are then torn off along a perforated line. 


Calculating and Checking Invoices. Invoices should be 
checked for accuracy before they are mailed. This checking 
is usually done by someone other than the one who actually 
prepared the bill and may be done as simple pencil-and-paper 
arithmetic or on a calculating machine or checked against 
precomputed tables. A precomputed table is one that lists 
the items that might be sold and in the other columns the 
prices charged for various units, such as dozen, gross, or case. 

Credit Memorandum. It is inevitable that some customers 
will return merchandise for one reason or another. Merchandise 
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Credit Memorandum 


may be delivered too late to be of value; it may be the wrong 
kind, style, or color; it may be in a damaged condition; or 
there may be some other reason why the customer may not 
desire to keep the goods. In most instances, after the customer 
has informed the company about the situation, he is instructed 
to return the merchandise. Then again, it may be more desirable 
to make a special allowance to him to cover the loss if he will 
keep the merchandise. 

Either when merchandise is returned or when an allowance 
is granted to a customer, a credit memorandum is issued. This 
credit memorandum is very much like an invoice and carries 
about the same information that appears on an invoice. At 
least two copies are made: one for the customer to whom the 
credit memorandum is issued and the other copy for the ac¬ 
counting department to be used in crediting the customer’s 
account for the amount of the returned goods or of the allow¬ 
ance. Frequently additional copies are prepared, one copy for 
the receiving department to indicate the goods to be returned 
and one copy for the sales department as a record of sales 
returns and allowances. 

All business organizations endeavor to keep sales returns 
and allowances at a minimum. Each return or allowance 
usually represents a dissatisfied customer and often results 
in a loss of good will or business. Furthermore, the extra 
handling of merchandise almost always results in a certain 
am ount of financial loss. 

StatemenU At intervals, usually monthly, the accounting 
department of a business sends a customer a statement of his 
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APPUANCE CORPORATION 
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Johnson & Johnson 
34-9 Court Street 
llarlon, Ohio 
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12 
20 


per bill raadtred 


Credits 


5 Cash 
^ 19 Return 




^ t 


29.72 


15.50 


48.65 

93.87 

29.72 


2.45 

32.17 


61.70 


Statement 


account. Although the preparation of statements is the respon¬ 
sibility of the accounting department, it is often necessary to 
ask typists to help with their preparation, because in most busi¬ 
nesses statements are mailed to all customers at the same time. 
A statement shows the amoimt a customer owes at the begin¬ 
ning of the month, the charges and the pa 3 Tnents made during 
the month, and the balance at the end of the month. An 
illustration of a statement is shown above. 


Analyses of Wholesale Sales Data. A clerk or group of 
clerks is usually assigned the responsibility of preparing sales 
analyses for the sales manager, the salesmen, and others in 
the organization who might be interested in this type of in¬ 
formation. Sales may be classified according to individual com¬ 
modities or groups of commodities, by departments, or by 
territories. 

If the number of items is large, the necessary computa¬ 
tions may be made by machine. The National Cash Register 
Company has a bookkeeping machine that is extensively used 
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in sales analysis work. This machine permits the distribution 
of items into many different classifications. The clerk presses 
a key for each extension on each invoice and then presses 
another key for the type of commodity. The totals indicate 
the amount of each product sold in the period for which the 
analysis is made. 

If the number of different items sold and the volume of 
business are large enough, another group of machines of the 
card-punch variety may be used. With this type of machine, 
a card is punched for each extension, the cards are sorted ac¬ 
cording to products on a sorting machine, and then the cards 
are put on an analysis machine that lists the amounts and 
shows the totals. There are two types of machines of this 
variety on the market — the Powers and the International 
Business Machine (formerly the Hollerith). 

Clerical Work for Retail Selling. A number of the clerical 
tasks in a retail sales department are similar to those for a 
wholesale sales department. For example, a retail store may 
prepare a prospect list or maintain a prospect file. It would 
check on the credit rating of certain customers if it sold on 
credit terms, and it might issue credit memorandums that 
could be applied on future sales. In addition, however, the 
clerk in a retail sales department may have such duties as 
preparing price tags that use code numbers or figures for cost 
prices, checking the sales slips or tickets that are prepared by 
the sales clerks, and preparing summaries of sales. 

Price Tags. In many retail stores a price tag is attached 
to every item on display. The tag indicates the selling price 
and, frequently, the cost price of the item. The cost price is 
usually placed on the tag in code so that people in the organiza¬ 
tion can tell what the item cost is' without the customer know¬ 
ing this information. When a code is used, some words are 
generally used to represent the code. The code can be any 
set of words containing ten different letters. For example, a 
sales tag showing “twe” on an article would indicate that the 

article cost $4.15 if the code were 

WHITE CLOUD 
12345 67890 
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Sales Slips. The information that the sales slips carry 
depends largely upon what the firm desires. Ordinarily they 
include the name and address of the customer; the name and 
address of the firm selling the goods; a place to indicate whether 
the sale is cash, C.O.D., or charge; and a list of the items sold 
and the prices of those items. The sales slips are totaled by 
the sales clerk, who retains one copy to send to the office 
later. The other copy is given to the customer with the mer¬ 
chandise or is enclosed in the package containing the mer¬ 
chandise if the purchase is to be delivered. 

When the sales slips are received in the office, they are 
checked for accuracy by the clerks in the office. Frequently 
adding or calculating machines are used in this work. 

Retail Sales Summaries. At the close of the day’s work 
the sales clerk is expected to prepare a summary of the day’s 
sales. The sales are usually classified as cash, C.O.D., or charge. 
As a rule, a three-column summary sheet is furnished so that 
the sales may be easily classified and totaled. This record is 
also checked for accuracy by a clerk in the office. 

In most stores, especially those that sell more than one 
type of commodity, sales are further analyzed by depart¬ 
ments. This analysis is completed in the office. It is usually 
accomplished by taking the summary sheets that are submitted 
by the sales clerks and adding the totals by departments. In 
this way a total of the sales of each department is prepared 
each day, and a summary report is made for the interested 
individuals in the firm. One copy of this summary of sales 
is usually kept in a chronological file so that the sales for a 
particular period may be easily found and compared with the 
sales of other periods. The daily summaries are totaled to 
obtain weekly, monthly, and yearly summaries. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. As a new florist in town, what steps would you take in 
developing a “prospect file’’? 

2. What items of information are usually found on the typical 
order blank that has been properly filled out? 

3. Explain the various uses made of the order blank. 
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does a well-established credit rating exr>edite the 
nlhng of orders? 

5. Why does a well-organized business always have a definite 
procedure for billing? 

6. What is a precomputed table? 

7. When is a credit memorandum issued? 

8. What information does a statement show? 

9. Why should a business be interested in sales analysis data? 

10. Why is a code desirable in listing cost prices on price tags? 

11. How does an office worker come in contact with sales slips? 

12. Explain what is meant by a department sales summary 
and how it is used. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What agencies in your community might be of special 
help in developing prospect lists? 

2. Why have so many forms and reports been developed to 
cover the activities of the selling function of a business? 


3. Why is selling often considered a more active occupation 
than buying? 

4. Why do most businesses place their salesmen on commission 
or commission and salary, and their purchasing agents on 
straight salary? 


PROBLEM 45 

INVOICES 

If blank business forms are not available for this and the 
following problems, use plain paper and type the information 
that is ordinarily printed on such forms as shown in the illus¬ 
trations in this part. 

Type invoices for the following sales made by the National 
Food Market, 687, 52d Street, New York, New York, on April 

30, 19_; terms, 2/10, n/30. The quantities and unit prices 

are given; you are to make all extensions and ascertain the 

totals. 
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1. Hodges’ Grocery, 426 Edwards Road, Trenton 3, New Jersey 

8 doz. cans Corn 

4 doz. cans Plums ^ 

5 doz. cans Peaches 3.30 doz. 

8 doz. cans Tomatoes 1 • 64 doz. 

2. Kramer Food Shoppe, 6824 Carter Street, Elizabeth 8, New 
Jersey 

7 doz. cans Peas $2.10 doz. 

5 doz. cans Tomatoes 1.64 doz. 

3 doz. cans Asparagus 3.50 doz. 

75 lbs. Rice 

3. S. R. Brock, 536 Oak Street, Brooklyn 6, New York 

4 doz. cans Tomato Soup $1.00 doz. 

65 lbs. Coffee -40 lb. 

12 bottles Dill Pickles . 29 bottle 

3 doz. cans Corn 1.75 doz. 

18 sacks Flour • 85 sack 


4. Hegner’s Delicatessen, 1542 Warsaw Avenue, Jersey City 5, 
New Jersey 


3 doz. cans Tomatoes 

2 doz. cans Asparagus 
25 lbs. Coffee 

6 doz. cans Peas 

3 doz. cans Peaches 


$1.64 doz. 
3.50 doz. 

.40 lb. 

2.10 doz. 
3.30 doz. 


PROBLEM 46 

CREDIT MEMORANDUMS 

Type credit memorandums for the following credits allowed 
customM-s on May 25,19—, by the Julian Furniture Company, 
Saginaw, Michigan. 

1. Mrs. C. W. Watson, 1492 Dreman Avenue, Saginaw 6, Michi¬ 
gan; 2 kitchen chairs returned, $6.50 each. 

2. John R. Hall, 2416 Grimes Street, Saginaw 7, Michigan; 
overcharge of $15 on invoice of May 15. 


PROBLEM 47 

STATEMENTS OF ACCOUNT 

T 3 rpe monthly statements of account to be sent to the 
following customers of Thompson & Strong, wholesale grocers, 
Knoxville 3, Tennessee, May 1, 19—. 
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Robert L. Wilkins, 2530 Moorman Avenue, Knoxville 
nessee 


Apr. 


Charges 

1 Balance $142.80 
6 129.65 

21 18.50 


Credits 

Apr. 10 Cash 
15 Return 


$142.80 

4.95 


Anthony M. Upshaw, 501 Klotter Street, Athens, Tennessee 

Charges Credits 

Apr. 15 $ 39.20 Apr. 26 Cash $ 39.20 


28 


14.95 


P. M. Spellman, 918 Windsor Street, Knoxville 3, Tennessee 


Charges 

Apr. 1 Balance 
10 
21 
28 


$ 88.75 
137.65 
119.40 
249.63 


Credits 

Apr. 5 Cash $ 88.75 
15 Return 21.50 


4. 


Wittmeyer Bros., 2800 Hoff Street, Knoxville 

Charges Credits 

Apr. 8 $111.50 Apr. 12 Return 

19 39.84 

29 14.75 


6, Tennessee 


$ 16.42 


5. 


Sullivan Grocery, 
nessee 

Charges 

Apr. 1 Balance 

7 

19 


5859 Kellogg Avenue, Knoxville 8, Ten- 


$ 59.65 
28.40 
72.15 


Credits 

Apr. 10 Cash $ 59.65 


6. Premier Grocery, 1103 Alexandria Pike, Knoxville 5, Ten¬ 
nessee 

Charges Credits 

Apr. 1 Balance $ 29.75 Apr. 5 Cash $ 29.75 

29 226.63 

7. Hemsath Quality Food Market, 3701 Columbia Avenue, 
Knoxville 4, Tennessee 

Charges Credits 

Apr. 1 Balance $196.50 Apr. 6 Cash $ 96.50 

9 32.45 15 Cash 50.00 

24 77.67 27 Cash 50.00 

8. Glenway Grocery Company, 3828 Glenway Avenue, Knox¬ 
ville 5, Tennessee 

Charges Credits 

Apr. 1 Balance $ 42.19 Apr. 8 Cash 

8 26.77 20 Cash 


$ 42.19 
11.47 



Part 4. Shipping 

When a business receives an order from a customer, it 
makes every effort to ship the merchandise promptly. Those 
who are employed in the shipping department, therefore, are 
charged with a great responsibility. The shipping clerk not 
only must be expert in handling every detail of the procedure 
in his department, but also must be familiar with shipping 
terms and abbreviations, sources of shipping information, and 
the advantages and disadvantages of each of the methods of 
shipment that are available. 

Duties of the Shipping Clerk. The clerk who takes care of 
the shipping of merchandise has certain definite duties to 
perform. He must first be sure that he has authorization to 
ship the goods. He must next procure those goods from the 
stock room and inspect them to be sure that they are the cor¬ 
rect items and that they are in satisfactory condition. He 
then must pack them, label and weigh the package, and ship 
it by whatever carrier is to be used. He also must make a 
record of the shipment and notify the office that the goods 
have been shipped. 

In a small firm one clerk will perform all of these duties; 
in a large firm several clerks may participate in the task of 
getting out a shipment, each performing one or more of these 
duties. 

Authorization. In many well-organized firms, even fairly 
small ones, the shipping clerk is given a copy of each order 
on a uniform order blank. This form is his authorization to 
ship the goods; in addition, it tells him what to ship and when 
to ship it. Usually it also tells him what type of carrier service 
to use, but this may in some cases be left to his discretion. In 
many other firms the authorization is not so formalized. 
The shipping clerk may be told by some clerk in the office 
to ship goods, or he may be given the customer’s order as it 
was received and told to retvirn it with a notation when the 
goods have been shipped. Or, if the customer telephoned the 
order, he may be given an informal note telling him what to 
ship and to whom, and the shipping clerk is expected to return 
the note with a notation after the goods have been shipped. 

421 
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ractices in regard to authorizing the shipping cl«-k to 

s ip goods are by no means the same in all firms, but all firms 

do exp^t the shipping clerk to be sure that he does have the 

authority to do so before he allows anything to go out. A new 

shipping clerk should be certain to acquaint himself with 

whatever procedures, formal or informal, have been established 
in regard to authorization. 


Procuring Goods. In a small organization the shipping 
clerk may also be the stock derk. In such a situation the 
shipping clerk merely takes out of stock the goods listed on 
the order. In a larger firm where a separate stock room is 
maintained, the shipping clerk may have to requisition the 
goods from the stock room. But in many such firms a copy of 
the order also is sent to the stock room, which upon receipt 

of its copy, delivers the goods to the shipping room without 
further formality. 


Inspection. The shipping clerk must check carefully 
with the order form the goods he has accumulated for filling 
the order. He also must be sure that each item is in perfect 
condition. Many a customer has been lost because the goods 
shipped to him were the wrong size, style, color, grade, or 
quality. 


Packing. Goods may be wrapped in paper or in cardboard 
and paper, packed in cardboard boxes, packed in wooden 
boxes, or crated. Special packing materials such as shredded 
paper, excelsior, or sawdust also may be used. The shipping 
clerk must use the type of packaging that will most nearly 
guarantee that the goods will reach their destination without 
the contents being damaged. Considerable loss occurs every 
year because shipping clerks are careless about the manner 
in which they pack goods for shipment. 

Marking. Whether the goods are to be shipped by freight, 
by express, by parcel post, or in some other way, it is essential 
to the prompt movement and proper delivery of shipments 
that the goods be marked correctly. The careful labeling of 
less-than-carload shipments is particularly necessary because 
they may be handled many times. A correct marking of the 
goods being shipped will prevent confusion at transfer points. 
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The rules of the carriers require that the shipper shall 
plainly, legibly, and durably each and every package, bund e, 
and piece of a less-than-carload shipment. If the shipmen 
occupies a full car, no marking is reqmred on each individual 

packag^arking shipments, the following rules should be ob¬ 
served in order to insure the proper delivery by the carriers: 

1. The consignee’s name, address, and bill of lading desti¬ 
nation should be shown. 

2 The name and address of the shipper should be preceded 
‘ bv the word From. This explanation is of great assistance 

to both the shipper and the carrier if the shipment goes 
astray, is unclaimed, or is refused by the consignee. 

3 When goods are consigned to a place not located on the 
line of a carrier, the packages should be marked with 
the name of the station where the consignee will accept 


the goods. 

4. If the shipment is to be made by order bill of lading, the 
words to ovdet should bo shown on each package. 

5. Packages containing articles easily broken should be 
marked Fragile or Handle with Care. Packages contain- 
ing merchandise that is perishable, such as fruit, should 
be marked Perishable. 

6. Marking should be made by brush, stencil, crayon, or 
rubber stamp. If lettered by hand, a good clear style 
of lettering should be used. Labels or paper tags should 
be prepared on a typewriter and fastened securely to 
the packages. Metal tags should be fastened by wire. 

7. All previous marks on the wrappings should be obliter¬ 
ated. 


Record of Shipment. In some firms no special record of 
shipments is kept. The shipping clerk is expected to note on 
the order form the date the goods were shipped, the method 
of shipment, and the charges, if any, to be added to the sales 
invoice. Most firms, however, also have a book that is signed 
by truckmen when they pick up a shipment. This book con¬ 
tains the name and address of the individual or firm to whom 
the goods are addressed and such items of information as the 
number of packages, the weight, the charges, and the invoice 
number. 


Shipping Terms and Abbreviations. There are certain 
common shipping terms and abbreviations that should be in, 
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the vocabulary of the office worker who deals with the ship¬ 
ment of goods. Some of the most important ones are explained 
in the following paragraphs. 


Other abbreviations commonly used in connection with the 
shipping of goods are included in the following list: 


avoir, or avdp., 

bbl. 

bds. 

bgs. 

B/L or b. 1. 

bis. 

bu. 

bx. 

c. f. i. or c. i. f.. 

ctge. 

cwt. 

frt. 

hhd. 

pk. 

Bi. B. 

By. 

S.O.B.L.. 

shpt. 

stge. 

via. 

W /B, or W. B. 
whf. 


. . . avoirdupois 
. . . barrel, barrels 
. . .bundles 
...bags 

. . . bill of lading 
. . . bales 

.. . bushel, bushels 
. . . box 

. . . cost, freight, and insurance 
. ..cartage 

. . .hundredweight—100 lbs. 

. . .freight 
. ..hogshead 
. ..peck 
. . . railroad 
. . . railway 

. . . sight draft with bill of lading attached 
. . .shipment 
...storage 
... by way of 
.... waybill 
. . . .wharf 


C.O.D. This abbreviation means cash on delivery. The 
term applies to the cost of the commodity itself although when 
goods are sent C.O.D., the amount collected may include the 
amount of the transportation charges. C.O.D. shipments may 
be sent by all of the methods listed in the paragraph on “Meth¬ 
ods of Shipping.” 

The term C.O.D. is to be distinguished from the term 
collect. The latter term refers to the transportation charges 
only. When a shipment is sent collect, the transportation 
charges are paid by the consignee. When the shipment is sent 
prepaid, the shipper pays the transportation charges. In the 
case of prepaid shipments the amount of the transportation 
charges may be added to the invoice and thus finally be paid 
by the consignee even though they were first paid by the 
shipper. 

F.o.b. The meaning of this abbreviation is free on hoard. 
It is used with ^n address to indicate the point to which the 
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freight is paid by the shipper. For example, if goods are sold 
in Chicago to be delivered in New York with the terms/.o.tK 
New York, the transportation charges to New York are paid 
by the shipper. If these goods were sold f.o.h. Chicago, the 
shipper would deliver them to the receiving depot in Chicago, 
and the customer would be responsible for the transportation 
costs from Chicago to his own place of business. 

L.C.L. This abbreviation means less than carload lots. 
Goods purchased in relatively small quantities may be shipped 
by L.C.L. freight. The freight rates for goods shipped in less 
than carload lots are higher than those shipped in carload lots. 

Shipping Guides. Various books or guides are printed to 
assist shippers in selecting the method of shipment that is 
most desirable in each case. Guides commonly used in business 

offices are: 

United States Official Postal Guide, Part I, Domestic, pub¬ 
lished by United States Post Office Department. This book 
gives complete information about all classes of mail. A list of 
the post offices in the United States is arranged alphabetically 
by towns and cities under each state. The unit number is 
given for each town or city, and from this unit number a per¬ 
son can determine the parcel-post zone in which the town or 
city is located. 

United States Official Postal Guide, Part II, International 
Postal Service, published by United States Post Office Depart¬ 
ment. Information similar to that appearing in the domestic 
edition of the United States Official Postal Guide is contained in 
this book. The information, however, applies only to the 
foreign countries. 

Express and Parcel Post Comparative Rate Guide, published 
by the Express Audit Company, Providence, Rhode Island. A 
complete list of all express stations, arranged alphabetically by 
towns and cities under the states, is given in this book. As is 
indicated by the name, the comparative charges between ex¬ 
press and parcel-post shipments to any express station are 
shown in this guide. If there is no express office in a town or 
city, the name of the nearest town or city in which an express 
office is located is given in the parentheses after the name of 
the town or city. 
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Parcel Post and Express Guide, published by the Parcel 
Post and Express Guide Company, with offices in various 
cities. A special guide is published for each large city. A com¬ 
parison of parcel-post and express rates between the particular 
city and any other town or city in the United States is given. 

The towns and cities are arranged alphabetically under the 
states. 

Leonard’s Guide, published by G. R. Leonard & Co., Inc., 
New York. This book contains rates and routings for freight, 
express, and parcel post. The cities are arranged alphabetically 
under the states. Information concerning Canadian and for¬ 
eign parcel post is also contained in this guide. Different edi¬ 
tions of this guide are issued for different sections of the 
country. 

Bullinger’s Postal and Shipper’s Guide for the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland, published by Bullinger’s Guides, 
Inc., New York. This guide is useful in planning the routings 
of shipments. 

Methods of Shipping. Goods may be shipped to various 
points by railroad freight, by railway express, by parcel post, 
by truck, by boat, or by air. All of these services have their 
own peculiar advantages: some are less expensive than others; 
some offer a higher degree of safety; and some are much more 
convenient for the shipper, for the consignee, or for both. The 
relative values of each of these services must be known so that 
the best and most suitable service will be selected. 

Freight Service and Rates. Freight service is generally 
used for shipping bulky articles and also commodities for which 
the speed of delivery is not vitally important. The cost of 
shipping by freight is lower than the cost of shipping by ex¬ 
press or by parcel post. 

Uniform freight rates are set by a classification committee 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. Rates are divided 
into two groups: class rates and commodity rates. The cost of 
shipping by class rates depends upon the class of a commodity 
and the distance it must be shipped. Commodity rates are 
based on volume, and they are usually lower than the class 

rate between the same points. 




Freight Classification Yard 

A great part of our merchandise is shipped by railroad freight. 


Another factor affecting rates is quantity. Carload ship¬ 
ments have one rate, and less-than-carload-lot (L.C.L.) ship¬ 
ments have a higher rate. 

Routing the Freight. The routing of a freight shipment 
consists of selecting the railroad lines over which a shipment 
should travel. Many small shippers, knowing little or nothing 
about railroad routes, turn over the problem of routing their 
goods to the railroad company to which they deliver the ship¬ 
ment. Proper routing will usually speed the service and may 
reduce the charges. 

Bill of Lading. The bill of lading is the principal document 
used in freight shipments. Among other things, the bill of 
lading includes such information as the name of the consignee, 
his address, the name of the transportation company, the name 
of the shipper, the route of the shipment, the car number, the 
freight item, and the weight of the shipment. 

There are two forms of the bill of lading—one known as a 
straight bill of lading, and the other known as the order bill of 
lading. Three copies of a bill of lading are always prepared. 

Straight Bill of Lading. The straight bill of lading is used 
if the goods are consigned to the person or firm to whom the 
goods are sold. If this form is used, the original copy, after 
being signed by both the shipper and the freight agent, is 
attached to the invoice and mailed to the customer. This origi¬ 
nal copy serves to identify the consignee as the person having 
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the right to receive the merchandise upon its arrival. The 
second copy, known as the shipping order, is filed by the rail¬ 
road company at the point where the shipment originated. 
The third copy, known as the memorandum copy, is kept in 
the files of the company shipping the goods. 

Order Bill of Lading. The order bill of lading is used if 
goods, for some reason or other, are not to be shipped or con¬ 
signed directly to the company that is ultimately to receive 
them. Most commonly, the order bill of lading is used if the 
goods are to be paid for by the customer before he obtains 
them from the transportation company. In such a case the 
shipper attaches a sight draft to the original bill of lading and 
forwards both to the bank of the customer. The bank will 
then call the customer or inform him that it has a bill of lading 
with a sight draft attached that the customer must pay if he 
desires to accept the merchandise. After the customer has 
paid the sight draft, the bank will endorse the order bill of 
lading to him. He may then take the properly endorsed copy 
of the order bill of lading to the freight depot and obtain his 
merchandise. 

C.O.D. freight shipments are also sent on a straight bill of 
lading. In this case the railroad collects the value of the goods 
from the consignee and sends the remittance to the consignor. 

Lighterage. If, when they are shipped to a port, goods 
must further be delivered to a boat in the harbor, a lighterage 
service is required. This service includes the delivering of 
merchandise from the end of the railroad line to the boat on 
which it will be transported by water. In case such lighterage 
is necessary, the car containing the merchandise is shunted to 
the lighterage dock, and the contents are unloaded from the 
car into a lighter or barge. The barge is then towed by a tug¬ 
boat to the side of a steamer and its contents deposited in the 

hold of the ship. 

Claims for Loss. Claims for a total loss may be made to 
the transportation company if a shipment is not delivered, if 
it is totally destroyed, or if it is delivered in such condition as 
to make it worthless. The claims for loss are presented by 
either the consignor or the consignee, depending upon who 
possesses the title of ownership. The original bill of lading. 
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Straight Bill of Lading 


the paid freight bill, and a certified copy of the invoice are 
necessary to corroborate a claim. If for any reason the original 
bill of lading cannot be produced, a bond of indemnity may be 
used instead, provided this bond is accompanied by the paid 
freight bill and a certified copy of the invoice. An affidavit of 
nondelivery should also be attached to the claim. This docu¬ 
ment should be made out by the consignee even though the 
consignor has filed the claim. 
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Claims for a partial loss may also be made to the trans¬ 
portation company by either the consignor or the consignee. 
The documents filed in support of a claim for partial loss are: 
the original bill of lading, the paid freight bill, a certified copy 
of the invoice, and an affidavit of loss showing the itemized 
particulars of the loss. When a loss in a shipment is discovered, 
a representative of the carrier should be asked to make a nota¬ 
tion of the loss on the freight bill. 

Overcharge. Overcharges in freight bills result from: 
errors in weight, in classification, in rate, or in extension; or 
the collection from the consignee of charges that were prepaid 
by the consignor. Claims for overcharge are filed by the person 
or business who originally paid the freight bill. Claims of this 
sort should be attached to the original paid freight bill or to 
the original bill of lading. If the overcharge is due to an error 
in rate, the tariff authority should be quoted. If the over¬ 
charge is due to an error in weight, the invoice showing the 
weight certified by the shipper should accompany the claim. 

Store-Door Delivery. Practically all railroads have 
adopted the policy of store-door delivery. If a railroad com¬ 
pany has store-door delivery, it must engage or own a fleet of 
trucks to collect merchandise and transport it to and from its 
terminals. Many businesses like this service because it takes 
care of the trucking of merchandise that otherwise would have 
to be paid for as a separate item by them and their customers. 
The railroads generally make an allowance to shippers and 
consignees that prefer to do their own hauling to and from the 

freight station. 

Railway Express. Express service is a convenient way to 
ship packages of all kinds, since a telephone call to the nearest 
Railway Express Agency office will bring an express pickup 
truck to the shipper’s door. Express traffic is expedited by 
movement on fast passenger trains and delivery is made direct 
to the home or the office of the consignee, if he is located in a 
city or town. The Railway Express Agency maintains offices 
in practically all centers of population in the United States and 
Alaska. The cost of shipping depends upon the weight of the 
shipment and the distance it has to travel to reach its destina¬ 
tion. First-class rates are assessed on all kinds of merchandise 
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and nonperishable articles, while food and drink move a 
second-class rates or three-fourths of the first-class rate. Ex¬ 
press rates include free insurance on shipments valued up to 
$50 and weighing 100 pounds or less. Express service is widely 

used. 

Parcel Post. Parcel post is another service for the trans¬ 
portation of goods. It is used most extensively where relatively 
small items are to be shipped to various places. The details of 
the parcel-post service have been discussed in connection with 
mail. Parcel post is equivalent to fourth-class mail. 

Truck Transportation. Originally trucks were used for 
carrying only local shipments, but today truck lines also make 
long hauls from one part of the country to another. In addition 
to carrying unit items, several of which are necessary to make, 
up a load, there are trucks that carry some commodities in 
bulk in truckload quantities. 

Local. For local transportation, the truck undoubtedly is 
the best type of transportation available. Arrangements can 
easily be made with the trucking company to make regular 
calls at a place of business to pick up and to deliver packages 
locally. 

Long-Distance. Truck transportation service has now 
been extended to long-distance hauls. The merchandise is 
picked up by a local truck at the door of the shipper and 
transferred at a clearing depot to trucks that are going to 
various distant points. In some cases these long-distance 
trucks give night service and thus facilitate a prompt delivery 
of goods. 

Speed. The time element frequently is extremely important 
to manufacturers and merchants who want their merchandise 
to reach the market as soon as possible. This is particularly 
true if the merchandise is of a seasonal type or if it is perishable. 
Truck transportation is usually able to provide this rush serv¬ 
ice. 


Combination with Rail Service. Some railroads have 
organized truck lines that are used to supplem«it their rail 
service. By combining truck and railroad transportation in 
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this way, railroad companies have been able to render service 
to towns and districts that are not on the regular railroad 
lines. In some instances poorly paying local railroad lines 
have been discontinued, and trucks are used in their stead to 
transport merchandise to and from the more important rail¬ 
road lines. 

Skipping by Water. Inland water routes are relatively less 
important than they were in the early days before the develop¬ 
ment of railroads and trucks. The amount of freight carried 
on these waterways, however, has been in recent years greater 
than it was at any earlier time. The principal inland waterways 
are the Great Lakes and the Ohio and the Mississippi Rivers. 

Transportation along our inland waterways is slower than 
transportation by truck or railroad. For this reason water 
'transportation is most commonly used for bulky, heavy mer¬ 
chandise for which speed of delivery is not so important as is a 
low freight rate. Shipping by water is, therefore, especially 
favored for shipments of ore, coal, oil, and other items sent in 
large bulk; but it is by no means limited to such goods. Be¬ 
tween many points, package freight similar to that carried by 

truck or railroad is sent by water. 

Shipping from our coastal ports, such as Boston, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco, is classified as coastwise, inter¬ 
coastal, and deepwater shipping. A coastwise line is one that 
transports merchandise between coastal ports such as Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia. An intercoastal line goes through 

Panama Canal from the East Coast to the W^est Coast and 
vice versa. Deepwater shipping involves shipments from one 

country to another. 

Manifests. The United States Government requires ex¬ 
porters to file an official shipper’s manifest that shows in detail 
the amount and the value of the goods being exported. This 
manifest forms the basis for freight accounting on the part of 
the steamship company in much the same way as does the 
waybill for railroads. A manifest also serves the pu^ose of 
cargo identification in case a shipment is searched or detained 
for some reason. It is also a routing document. 

Before a vessel clears an American port, a copy of the 
manifest is filed with the collector of the port. A copy is like- 
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wise filed when a vessel enters port. The manifest of a vessel 
carrying a heavy cargo of miscellaneous freight is likely to be a 
bulky document. All consignments on board are li^ed as to 
their quantity, amount, numbers, and destination. When the 
individual manifests are filed by various shippers, these docu¬ 
ments become the basis for Government commercial statistics. 

Tramp Steamers. Tramp steamers are vessels that dis¬ 
patch to such places and at such times as trade conditions 
demand without regard to regularity of sailing or definiteness 
of route. The commodities transported by tramp are usually 
bulky and often low in value in proportion to bulk. Coal, iron 
ore, building materials, grain, lumber, and the like are the 
kinds of commodities most frequently carried. The tramp is 
ordinarily a vessel of moderate size, of average speed, and 
built for maximum economy and maximum freight capacity. 
Transportation in tramp steamers, therefore, is cheaper than 

in line vessels. 

Regulation of traffic rates among tramp steamers has been 
attempted with but little success. The number of vessels is 
large, ownership is diversified, the cargoes consist largely of 
heavy bulky freight, traffic is not limited to particular ports or 
routes, and the investment required to engage in such service 
is relatively small. All of these conditions make an organized 
control of transportation by tramp steamer difficult if not 

impossible. 

Liners. Liners are vessels that operate over definite routes 
and according to a fixed and regular schedule of sailing. Liners 
handle passenger traffic, ocean-going mail, and express and 
freight shipments. Some liners, of course, are primarily pas¬ 
senger-service boats, while others are principally freight steam¬ 
ers that also carry passengers. The freight carried by liners is 
characterized as less bulky than that carried by tramp steam¬ 
ers, for it consists mainly of package freight or freight put up 
in boxes, barrels, crates, and other receptacles or packages. 
Vessels that are used in line service vary greatly in size, speed, 
and equipment. Some of the ordinary freighters differ little, 
if at all, from the better class of tramps. But liners, especially 
passenger-carrying vessels, are generally larger, faster, and 
more elegantly equipped than are tramps. Line service calls 
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for extensive terminal facilities, which may be owned or con¬ 
trolled by individual lines or by the city that the liners serve. 

Air Express. The newest and swiftest method of commercial 
transportation is air express. Through a special Air Express 
Division of the Railway Express Agency, a nation-wide system 
has been developed for high-speed movement of express ship¬ 
ments by air. 

Air express shipments, in addition to speed of movement, 
receive special pickup service at points of origin and quick 
delivery at the airport cities throughout the country and, in 
co-ordination with rail express, at all of the cities and towns 
served by the Railway Express Agency. 

This highly organized shipping service can make deliveries 
overnight 2500 miles away, and even from coast to coast the 
next day. The traffic has increased steadily each year since 
its inception in 1927. Commodities moved by air express are 
of a wide variety, with machine parts, perishable foods, printed 
matter, and cut flowers among the leading items. 

Air express offers valuation coverage up to $50 without 
extra charge on each 100 pounds or less, or not exceeding 50 
cents per pound actual weight for shipments in excess of 100 
pounds. Additional coverage is 10 cents per $100 valuation 
or fraction thereof. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What are the shipping clerk’s duties? 

2. What are the formal and informal procedures used for 
authorizing the shipping clerk to prepare merchandise for 

shipment? 

3. If you were a shipping clerk, what precautions would you 
take to see that you performed your duties properly? 

4. How should goods be marked for shipment? 

5. What is the meaning of the abbreviation C.O.D.? How 
does it differ from the term collect? 

6. What is the meaning of the terms F.O.B., L.C.L., B.L., 
c.i.f., and W/B? 

7. What shipping guides are commonly used in business 
offices? 
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8. What methods may be used for shipping goods? 

9. How do the rates for carload and less-than-carload-lot 
shipments differ? 

10. What is meant by routing a freight shipment? 

11. What information does the bill of lading include? 

12. How does a straight bill of lading differ from an order bill 
of lading? 

13. What is lighterage? 

14. What forms are necessary to corroborate a claim for loss? 

15. From what do overcharges in freight bills result? 

16. What is store-door delivery? 

17. Upon what does the cost of shipping by express depend? 

18. Which method of transportation is best for local trans¬ 
portation? 

19. What are the advantages of truck lines used to supplement 
rail service? 

20. What is coastwise shipping? intercoastal? deepwater? 

21. What is a manifest? 

22. What are tramp steamers? 

23. What type commodities are commonly transported by 
tramp steamers? 

24. What are liners? 

25. How does the freight carried by liners differ from that 
commonly carried by tramp steamers? 

26. In addition to speed of movement, what are the advan¬ 
tages of air express? 

27. Name some of the leading items shipped by air express. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Assume that you were asked to determine what method 
should be used in sending a rather large shipment. How 
would you proceed to find the agencies in your community 
that might handle this shipment for you? 

2. If you were planning to send a package by parcel post or 
express and wished to know which method was the cheaper, 
which of the guides listed in this part would you prefer 
to use? 

3. Wken would each of the following shipping services be the 
best one to use? Ccmsider such factors as speed, cost, and 
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dependability. Be specific in your answers; give such in¬ 
formation as the kind of merchandise being shipped and 
the names of the cities involved. ^ snippea and 

Freight Truck 

Railway express Air express 

Parcel post 


To what extent do you think that air 
place of other methods of shipping? 


express will take the 


EXERCISES 

I^epare a dia^am showing the route followed by the mer- 

chandise, the invoice, and the original copy of the straight 

bill of lading from the time the consignor receives the order 

until the consignee receives the merchandise from the 
carrier. 

2. Prepare a diagram showing the route followed by the mer¬ 
chandise, the invoice, the original copy of the order bill of 
lading, and the sight draft from the time the consignor 
receives the order until the consignee receives the mer¬ 
chandise from the carrier. 


PROBLEM 48 

STRAIGHT BILL OF LADING 

Lee’s Hardware Store, 18 Main Street, Syracuse 2, New 
York, is shipping to Henry’s Hardware Company, Yonkers, 
New York, seven cases of hardware. The cases weigh 184 
pounds, 96 pounds, 210 pounds, 411 pounds, 16 pounds, 194 
pounds, and 132 pounds, respectively. The shipment is being 
sent over the New York Central Railroad. The shipper’s 
number is 84563. 

a. Write a letter to Henry’s Hardware Company, stating 
that the goods are being shipped and that they will be 
delivered within the next few days. Call special atten¬ 
tion to the enclosed bill of lading. 

b. Make out the original copy only of the straight bill of 
lading. 



Part 5. Credit and Collection Clerical Activities 

With the exception of certain types of retail stores, prac¬ 
tically every business extends credit to its customers, n 
other words, goods or services are sold to the customer ^th 
the expectation that payment will be made at some future 
time. Credit, however, cannot be given to everyone who re¬ 
quests it, for not everyone is dependable or honest enoug 
to be trusted. Hence, some one person or department m an 
organization is charged with the responsibility of determining 
good credit risks. This person or department usually is also 
responsible for collecting from the customers who have been 

granted credit. ‘ ... 

In a small organization the head of the firm or one of his 

chief assistants is usually responsible for credits and collections. 
In a larger organization a special department is organized for 

taking care of this function of the business. 

The office worker ordinarily is not charged with the re- 
sponsibility of granting credit. But he must handle and record 
the various forms that are used in connection with credit 
transactions, and frequently he must summarize and record 
reports that are used. Hence, he should be acquainted with 
the work of the credit department. 

Importance of Checking Credit. It is especially important 

that the credit department use sound judgment when granting 
credit. 

The average time retailers, wholesalers, and manufacturers 
remain in business in the United States is only seven years. 
Most of the failures occur among small business organizations 
because of poor business methods and practices. Many of 
these unsuccessful firms start in business with insufficient 
capital, keep poor records, or fail to exercise good judgment 
in extending credit. Thus they develop a large number of 
bad debts that eventually cause bankruptcy. 

Open Account Sales. Most goods are sold on what is known 
as an open account: that is, the goods are sold to the customer 
on credit, and he is expected to pay within a certain specified 
time, generally thirty days. Often the customer is offered a 
cash discount for making payment promptly. For example, 
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gcxjds may be sold on the terms of 2/10, n/30. These terms 
mean (1) that the regular credit period for this transaction is 
thirty days, (2) that a discount of 2 per cent will be allowed 
if payment is made within ten days after the date of the sale, 
and (3) that the full amount must be paid if settlement is 
made after the discount period. 

Credit Information. When a firm asks for credit, it is 
generally asked to submit a statement of its financial condi¬ 
tion and the names of individuals or firms with whom it has 
been doing business on a credit basis. Letters are then written 
to the firms whose names are listed in order to gather infor¬ 
mation about the credit experience those firms have had with 
the prospective customer. Many businesses use a special 
form, called a request for credit information, which asks a 
number of questions pertaining to the credit experience. These 
questions cover such points as how long the firm has had the 
account of the customer, how frequently the account has been 
used, what amounts of credit have been extended, how promptly 
the customer has paid his bills, what discounts he has taken, 
and other related information. 

In addition to the information that has been gained from 
these sources, the credit department may seek information on 
the customer from a general credit rating agency as Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., or from a local or national credit exchange 
bureau. Banks also furnish credit information on customers, 
and most credit departments mail out forms to banks to get 
this information. 

Credit-Rating Agencies. This is a general credit-rating 
organization located in New York City, which undertakes to 
list every business organization in the country in a credit¬ 
rating book and to indicate financial strength and credit stand¬ 
ing by a system of letters and symbols. In addition to the 
book containing the ratings, this firm issues up-to-date reports 
on credit standing of businesses upon request. Firms that do 
business on a credit basis frequently use Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., as one check on the credit rating of firms requesting 

credit. 

Local or national credit agencies are located m various 
parts of the country. In many instances they are a means of 
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exchanging credit information. They are spoken of a,s in^r- 
change bureaus because various firms that have had dealings 
with a customer pool their knowledge about that customer s 
credit so that each member may know all about the credit 
relationships that other members have had with that customer. 
These interchange bureaus are also used as checks on the 
credit standing of individuals; hence they are especially val¬ 
uable for retail stores that extend credit to customers. 

Credit Files. In most credit departments one or more 
special files, usually visible files, are maintained to carry credit 
information about customers. Frequently the regular credit 
file is composed of steady customers, and another card file 
is maintained for prospective customers. On these cards the 
essential elements of credit information about the individual 
or firm are kept for quick reference. Keeping these card files 
up to date is one of the important activities in the credit 
office. After all the information is gathered about a customer, 
the details are placed on this card, and the correspondence 
related to it is placed in a folder. 

On the basis of the information on file, it will be determined 
whether or not credit should be granted to a customer. If it 
is not granted, such a notation is placed on the card and in 
the folder. If it is granted, usually some limitation as to the 
amount of credit to be extended is recorded on the card. As 
the customer is billed for goods, the account is checked by 
the credit department to see that the amount charged does 
not exceed the amount of credit extended. The account is 
also checked to see that the customer pays his bills on time, 
and steps are taken by the credit department to insure such 
payment when the account is in arrears. 

Credit Instruments. Not all of the credit activities of a 
business pertain to open account sales. Quite frequently 
written promises to pay are involved. Such promises, known 
as credit instruments, include promissory notes, commercial 
drafts, and trade acceptances. 

Promissory Note. Sometimes a customer may give the 
seller a promissory note for goods that have been purchased. 
This promissory note may be given at the time that the pur- 
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chase is made or at some other time when an extension of 
credit is desired. 

A promissory note is not a remittance; it is simply a written 
promise to pay a certain amount with or without interest at 
some definite time in the future. A typical promissory note is 
shown in the illustration below. 



Promissory Note 


A note, like a check, should be written carefully so that no 
essential information can be changed. A note should contain 
the address; the date; the amount written twice, once in words 
and once in figures; and the signature. The words for value 
received are usually placed on the note although they are not 
necessary. Other information, such as the rate of interest that 
the maker of the note is to pay or where the note is payable, 
may be given on the note. 

A special form of the promissory note is known as a collateral 
note. It is like any other promissory note except that the maker 
deposits with the payee valuable securities. These securities 
may be sold by the payee in case the collateral note is not paid 

when it is due. 

A promissory note has several advantages over an oral 
promise. First, there is less chance of misunderstanding. 
Second, in the event of a lawsuit a written promise to pay is 
better evidence of a debt than an oral promise. Third, a note 
may be taken to a bank and sold at any time before it is due. 
When a note is sold to a bank, the bank will pay to the firm 
selling the note the face of the note less a nominal sum called 
discount. In this manner a business may discount a promissory 
note and use the money long before the maturity date of the 

note. 
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Commercial Draft. A commercial draft is an uncondi¬ 
tional written order by one person directing another to pay 
on demand or at a fixed or determinable future time a certain 
sum of money to a designated person. This draft is largely a 

collection device. 

Oftentimes when a debt is overdue, the creditor draws an 
order on the debtor requesting payment of the debt at once. 
This type of draft is called a sight draft, or demand draft, and 
the drawer frequently places this draft with his bank for col¬ 
lection. Sometimes a draft is drawn for a debt not yet due and 
a specified time is stated when payment is expected. If the 
drawee is willing to make payment, he writes his acceptance 
across the face of the instrument. When the draft is so accepted, 
it becomes in effect a note since it is a written promise to pay. 

Accepting a sight draft means paying it when it is presented 
for payment. Accepting a time draft means promising to pay 
it when it will become due at a fixed or determinable time after 
the date of the draft or of the acceptance. 



Accepted Commercial Draft 


Trade Acceptance. This negotiable instrument is defined 
as a “bill of exchange or draft drawn by the seller on the 
purchaser of goods sold, and accepted by such purchaser.” 
In other words, a trade acceptance is signed by the purchaser 
at the time that the sale to him is completed. In the case of a 
promissory note the written promise is usually made sometime 
after the transaction that created the debt. 

Installment Sales. Installment sales are a special type of 
sale and credit. Automobiles, refrigerators, vacuum cleaners, 
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washiitg machines, and a host of other items of consumer mer¬ 
chandise are frequently sold on the installment plan. In an 
installment sale the customer is required to pay a certain 
amount of the total price, called a down payment, at the time 
the goods are purchased. The rest of the sale price is paid 
for in equal installments spread over a number of months. 

The title to merchandise sold on the installment plan is 
not vested in the hands of the person who buys the commodity 
but in the hands of the firm financing the transaction. The 
goods are sold on a conditional hill of sale. The merchandise 
ordinarily is not delivered to the customer until a check on 
his credit standing has been made and the financing has been 
approved. It is then delivered to him with the understanding 
that it will be returned to or repossessed by the firm selling 
the article or by the firm financing the transaction should he 
not be able to pay or maintain payments when they are due. 

If the article is repossessed, usually no amounts paid on 
account are returned to the customer. Because of this threat¬ 
ened loss, installment customers usually make every effort 
to meet installments as they become due. Unfortunately, how¬ 
ever, a number of articles sold on the installment plan are 
repossessed each year. 

The credit information desired about a customer who is 
buying on the installment plan is essentially the same informa¬ 
tion that is required of a customer buying on open account. 
Although the procedure in installment sales is more compli¬ 
cated, that fact does not affect the work of the office clerk in 
many credit departments because the financing problem of 
such sales is turned over to a bank or to another company 
that specializes in such matters. 

Collection Procedure. No matter how carefully the credit 
department undertakes to investigate the credit standing of 
prospective customers, it is inevitable that some customers 
will not meet their obligations. Because of this condition, it 
is imperative that every organization that sells on credit 
maintain a procedure of collecting from customers. 

At the end of every month a customer is sent a statement, 
which has a twofold purpose: (1) to allow the customer to 
check his books with those of the company in order to note 



LEE’S HARDWARE STORE 

WHATEVER YOU IMTVr WV 
HARDWARE, WE HAVE ITI 

18 MAIN STREET • SYRACUSE 2, NEW YORK 

February 15» 1950 


Mr* Cecil B* Lakes 
34-2 Oakland Avenue 
Syracuse 13» New York 

Dear Mr. Lakes 

A good credit rating is a precious 
thing* You build it up by hard work, eye¬ 
ful planning, and prompt payment of bills 
over a period of years* 

Your credit reputation is peculiar 
in one way, however* No matter how good 
it is, you can destroy it—almost over¬ 
night—by neglecting a few overdue accounts 
such as the small amount you owe us* 

You can eliminate this threat to your 
credit - standing by sending us your chock 
today. A business reply envelope is enclosed 

for your convenience* 

Very truly yqjars 
LEE'S HARDWARE STORE 

(p. 

R* M* Roe, Credit Manager 


ghc 

Enclosure 


Follow-up Ccdlection Letter 
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whether his records agree with those of the company and (2) 
to remind the customer that the amount is still unpaid. 

If the account remains unpaid until it is overdue, another 
statement is usually sent to the customer. This one is stamped 
with a simple reminder such as “Please remit,” “Overdue 
account. May we have your check?” or some such phrase. 
This statement of overdue account may not be sent out until 
the account is more than a month overdue; on the other hand, 
many firms send it out in the middle of the month or within 
ten or fifteen days after the amount has become due. If the 
customer pays within a few days after the amount has become 
due, nothing more is done. However, if he does not pay with¬ 
in a few days, a series of collection letters is sent out. 

Collection Letters. Collection letters are usually form 
letters that are typed individually and addressed to the cus¬ 
tomer asking him to pay his bill. Most collection departments 
prepare a number of these letters, sometimes as many as 
seven or eight in a series. The first one is a very mild reminder. 
Each successive letter is more firm, and the last one usually 
contains a threat of legal action if the bill is not paid. 

These letters are usually sent at fifteen-day intervals, 
although circumstances might sometimes call for shorter inter¬ 
vals between letters. For example, if a check on a customer 
who has always paid promptly shows that his finances are in 
a precarious condition, it may be advisable to take special 
steps to collect the account. 

Installment Sale Collections. Installment customers 
are treated somewhat differently because it is reasoned that 
if a customer defaults on one installment and does not pay 
within the next period, he will be even more unlikely to pay 
two installments by the time the third one comes due. Thus 
installment customers are usually sent a reminder within five 
days after the payment becomes due, and each successive 
notice is sent at ten-day intervals. This is done so that a cus¬ 
tomer will receive at least three reminders before the next 
payment is due. If a second installment date is passed, even 
sterner reminders are sent. Frequently, after the second in¬ 
stallment period passes without a payment, steps are taken to 

repossess the article. 
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Most installment organizations do not allow the customer 
to be more than three payments in arrears, although sometimes 
there are extenuating circumstances that may alter conditions. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

% 

1. Why are credit activities considered so important in the 
operation of a business? 

2. What are the principal causes of business failures among 
small business organizations? 

3. What is meant by a sale on an “open” account? 

4. What is the procedure for establishing credit? 

5. What service does Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., render? 

6. What is a promissory note? 

7. What information should a note contain? 

8. What is a commercial draft? 

9. What is a trade acceptance? 

10. What is a conditional bill of sale? 

11. What is the procedure that is followed to collect overdue 
accounts? 

12. What is the procedure to collect overdue installment ac¬ 
counts? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Why should a customer’s bank be able to supply credit in¬ 
formation about him? 

2. If a check that has been endorsed by a regular customer of 
a business and ^ven to that business in payment of a debt 
bears a forged signature, who is the loser? 


PROBLEM 49 

NOTE, DRAFT, AND TRADE ACCEPTANCE 

Type the following note, sight draft, and trade acceptance 
to be issued by Hanna & Hanna, Buffalo, New York, on 
June 15, 195-. 

1. A note for $125 payable in 2 months with interest at 5 
per cent to Arthur L. Holmes, payable at the S 3 n*acuse 
Trust Company. 
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2. A 30-day sight draft for $110.50 drawn on George G. 
Grimm, Ithaca, New York, through the State Bank & 
Trust Company, of Ithaca. 

3. A 30-day trade acceptance for $258.64 to Harmeyer & 
Melvin, Albany, New York, for the merchandise sold today. 
Make the trade acceptance payable to ourselves. 


PROBLEM 50 

LETTER ABOUT A REMITTANCE 

This morning the Acme Paint Company, 176 Sutter Street, 
Dayton 3, Ohio, received a check for $87.16 from Kasberg 
Paint Store, 2916 Broad Street, Elizabeth 4, New Jersey. 
Although the paint company has a closed account with the 
Kasberg Paint Store on your books, it does not have a record 
of its owing any money. Write the letter that would be required 
under such circumstances. Use one of the modified block forms 
with mixed punctuation. Make one carbon copy. 



UNIT XIV 

FORMS AND RECORDS FOR CASH 

Part 1. Banking Transactions 

The use of cash is satisfactory for a few minor expenses, but 
cash cannot be conveniently used when transactions involve 
larger sums of money. If the actual cash were handled, there 
would always be danger of loss, especially when payments were 
being made to someone in a different city. 

Banks, therefore, render a service to businesses by accept¬ 
ing deposits where funds will be safe and by making payments 
on the order of their customers. The written orders of their 
customers directing them to make payments are known as 
checks. A person receiving a check can transfer it to someone 
else or deposit it in his own bank account. When it is deposited 
in his account, the bank in which it is deposited will take care 
of collecting the amount of the check from the bank on which 
it was drawn. Banks have a means of transferring balances 
among themselves without actually exchanging much cash. 

Opening a Bank Account. When a person desires to open 
an account at a bank, the bank asks him to be introduced or 



Check 
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identified. This request is made as the bank wants to be sure 
ttiat its customers are responsible people who will use their 
accounts properly. A person may be identified by a customer 
of the bank or by the presentation of business papers or a letter, 
such as a letter from a bank with which he has dealt previously. 

The customer is then asked to sign a card, known as a 
signature card. The signature placed on this card must be the 
same as the signature that the customer will write on checks 
in the future. If more than one person is to sign checks, the 
signature of each should appear. For example, if an employee 
is permitted to sign checks for a company, his name must 
appear on the signature card in his writing under the name of 
the company. 

Banks will pay out checks only on the order of someone 
whose signature is on the signature card. The signature on 
the check must correspond exactly with that given on the card. 

Making Deposits. Many employees, even those who do 
not perform other financial transactions for their employers, 
are asked to take care of depositing funds in the bank. When 
a deposit is made, a form supplied by the bank, known as a 
deposit ticket, is filled out and presented to the teller with the 
items that are to be deposited. T 5 rpical deposit tickets are 
shown in the illustration on page 449. Note that on them are 
written the name of the depositor, the date, and the items 
deposited. The currency or paper money, the coins, and the 
checks are listed in the spaces provided. Each check is usually 
listed individually; but when large numbers of checks are de¬ 
posited, the total is sometimes entered in one amount. An 
adding machine list showing the individual amounts and the 

total is then attached to the deposit ticket. 

When checks are entered separately on deposit tickets, 

each check may be identified by the name of the bank if the 
bank is in the same city, or by the name of the city if the bank 
is located in some other city. Checks may also be identified by 
numbers, known as A.B.A. transit numbers. Each bank is 
assigned a number by the American Bankers Association and 
this number appears on all the checks of that bank. The A.B.A. 
transit number on the check illustrated on page 447 is 6-115. 
It is shown after the name of the bank although on some checks 
it is shown elsewhere. The checks are indicated by the A.B.A. 
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transit numbers in the deposit ticket at the right in the illus¬ 
tration. 

A depositor needs a receipt for each deposit that he makes 
in a bank so that if the bank fails to record the deposit, he will 
have proof that the deposit was actually made. The depositor 
may fill out an extra copy of the deposit ticket and present it 
with his deposit. The bank teller will then sign or initial this 
duplicate copy and will return it to the depositor. This signed 
deposit ticket is the evidence that the depositor may then 
keep to show that he did make a deposit for a certain amount 
on a certain date. 

Banks also supply depositors with small books, known as 
passbooks, in which deposits may be entered. The depositor 
may present the passbook to the bank teller instead of the 
duplicate copy of the deposit ticket. The teller will then enter 
the date and the amount of the deposit in the passbook and 
will return the passbook to the depositor. This entry serves 
as evidence that the deposit was made. 

Endorsing Checks. A check directs a bank to make pay¬ 
ment to the payee, who is ordinarily a person or business. The 
payee must place his signature on the check, preferably on the 
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back near the left end, when he wishes to transfer his rights 
in the check to a bank or to some other person. Such a signature 
is known as an endorsement. 


An endorsement that consists of a signature only is known 
as a blank endorsement. Such an endorsement makes the check 

payable to any holder. It is 
satisfactory when one is en¬ 
dorsing checks that he himself 
plans to deposit immediately, 






mm 






Endorsement in Blank 


but it is not satisfactory for 
checks that are being sent 
through the mail or that in some way may become lost and 
cashed by those who have no right to them. 

In order to avoid the dangers of blank endorsements, two 
other endorsements are commonly used. One is known as an 
endorsement in full, and the other as a restrictive endorsement. 

An endorsement in full shows the name of the person to 
whose order the check is transferred. For example, the words, 
“Pay to the order of Helen F. 

Baker,” may be written before 
the endorser’s signature. A 
check endorsed in this way can¬ 
not be cashed by anyone with¬ 
out Helen F. Baker’s signature. 

A check with such an endorse¬ 
ment can be sent through the 
mail without danger. 



Endorsement in Full 


A restrictive endorsement 

transfers the ownership for a special purpose. For example, 
the following words may be written above the signature of 
the endorser: “Pay to the order of the Jones Trust Com¬ 
pany for deposit.” A check endorsed in this way can only be 
deposited in the account of the endorser. Such a check may, 
therefore, be sent safely through the mail or by messenger. 
Since the check cannot be cashed by anyone who should happen 
to find it, there is no danger if the check is lost. 

A restrictive endorsement may be written more briefly if 
it contains just the words, “For deposit,” and the si^ature of 
the endorser. Such a check can be deposited only in the en¬ 
dorser’s account. 
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If the payee of the check 
transfers the check by endorse¬ 
ment to some other person, that 
person can deposit the check or 
transfer it to another person for 
endorsement. 

Endorsements are ordinarily 
written in ink, but a restrictive 
endorsement made by a rubber 
stamp is commonly used for 

deposits. A rubber stamp is Restrictive Endorsement 

satisfactory in this case because ^ . v, 

the endorsement merely makes the check payable to the ac¬ 
count of its owner and therefore would not benefit anyone 
who might obtain the stamp and attempt to use it improperly. 

Altered Checks and Counterfeit Money. The employee 
should guard against accepting altered checks or counterfeit 
money. The danger in accepting altered checks is usually 
slight because a person should take a check only from someone 
with whom he is acquainted or someone with whom he has 
regular business dealings. Money is accepted from anyone, 
however, and therefore the employee should be able to dis¬ 
tinguish between valid and counterfeit bills and coins. 

The United States Secret Service makes several recom¬ 
mendations that assist in the detection of counterfeit money. 
First, a person should know the portraits on the bills. All 
bills of the same denomination bear the same portrait: Wash¬ 
ington appears on all $1 bills; Jefferson, on $2 bills; Lincoln, 
on $5 bills; Hamilton, on $10 bills; Jackson, on $20 bills; Grant, 

on $50 bills; and Franklin, on $100 bills. 

Second, the workmanship on a suspected biU should be 
compared with a genuine bill of the same type and denomina¬ 
tion. If the suspected bill is counterfeit, the following may be 

observed: 

(1) The portrait on the counterfeit bill is dull, smudgy, or 
unnaturally white and scratchy. The eyes appear life¬ 
less and the portrait merges into the background. 

(2) The saw-tooth points around the rim of the colored seal 
on a counterfeit bill are usually imeven and appear to 
be broken off. 
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(3) The serial numbers on a counterfeit bill are usually 
poorly printed, badly spaced, and uneven in size and 
appearance. 

(4) The paper of a counterfeit bill generally has no silk 
threads, but these may be imitated by very small red 
and blue ink lines. 

Counterfeit coins may usually be detected by one of the 
following tests: 

(1) A counterfeit coin dropped on a hard surface gives off 
a dull sound. A real coin gives a brighter, ringing sound. 

(2) Most counterfeit coins have a greasy feeling. 

(3) The notches on the milled outer edge of a counterfeit 
coin are usually poorly spaced. 

(4) In most counterfeit coins, the material is soft and 
easily cut. Genuine coins are hard and not easily cut. 

Writing Checks. A check is a written order directing a 
bank to pay out the money of a depositor. It is, therefore, 
important that checks be written carefully. A check properly 
written is shown in the following illustration. 

In making out a check, a person should be certain to avoid: 

(1) Erasing or making any alterations. 

(2) Writing over or changing any important part. 

(3) Writing illegibly. 

(4) Allowing unfilled spaces to exist that may be filled in 
by dishonest people. Note that in the illustration the amount 
in figures is written close to the dollar sign so that the amount 
cannot be increased by having additional figures added, and a 
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waved line is drawn after the amount written in words so that 

additional words cannot be added. 

(5) Omitting any important part of the check. Note that 

the check shows the date, the name of the person to whose 

order it is made payable, the amount written in figures on one 

line and in words on the following line, and the signature of 

the one drawing the check. The check may also be numbered 

for reference purpose, and this is usually done, but the number 

is not required. . . j 

A record of deposits and of checks is ordinarily made on 

check stubs that are bound in the book with the checks. The 

stubs provide space for recording the original balance, deposits, 

the purpose and the amount of the check, and the balance of 

the account after the check was written. The check stub 

should be filled out before the check is written. Otherwise, 

there is a possibility that it may be forgotten and that as a 

result the drawer may have no record of the check until his 

bank returns the canceled checks. 


Protecting Checks Against Alterations. As checks direct 
banks to make payments for them, it is important that they 
be written so that alterations cannot be made. In order to 
make alterations difficult, all checks should be written in ink. 
Banks ordinarily use safety paper that is manufactured to 
expose the word void in the case of an erasure or possibly to 
change color if an attempt is made to erase with an erasing 
acid. Also, the amount of the check may be entered with a 
check protector. This device perforates the amount or prints 
the amount over wrinkled or slit portions of the check, thus 
making alterations extremely difficult, if not impossible. If such 
a check protector is available, the office worker should use it for 
any checks that he may write. 


Reconciliation of the Bank Statement. At intervals, usually 
monthly, a bank provides each customer with a statement 
showing the customer’s balance at the beginning of the month, 
the checks and other items charged to the customer’s account 
during the month, the deposits, and the balance at the end of 
the month. Such a statement is known as a bank statement. 
With the bank statement the customer receives the checks that 
were paid by the bank and charged to his account during the 
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month. These paid checks are valuable to the customer because 
each has the endorsement of the payee and is therefore proof 
that the payment was received by him. 

The office worker may be expected to compare the bank 
statement and the record on the check stubs to prove the 
accuracy of both. Such a comparison is known as a reconcilia¬ 
tion of the bank statement. The reconciliation is made as follows: 

(1) The balance as shown on the latest check stub for the 
month is corrected for transactions that were not recorded on 
the stubs but that were reported with the statement. For 
example, if the average bank balance was below a certain 
amount, the bank may have made a service charge and may 
have reported this charge with the bank statement. This 
amount should be deducted from the balance shown on the 
check stub. 

(2) The balance as shown on the bank statement is cor¬ 
rected for outstanding checks. First, all of the canceled checks, 
that is, the checks paid by the bank and returned to the de¬ 
positor, are compared with the check stubs and a list of the 
amount of the outstanding checks is prepared. The total of 
this amount is subtracted from the checkbook balance. If a 
deposit was made at the very end of the month and was not 
added on the depositor’s statement, the amount of the deposit 
is added to the balance shown on the bank statement. The 
balance shown on the statement should then equal the cor¬ 
rected check-stub balance. If it does not, the matter should be 
taken up with the bank at once. 

An example of the reconciliation of a bank statement is 
shown on page 455. The balance as shown by the checkbook 
at the end of the month was $375.50. With the bank statement 
the bank included a form showing that a service charge of $1.50 
had been made in the previous month. This amount was, 
therefore, subtracted from the checkbook balance to provide 
the corrected checkbook balance of $374. 

The balance as shown on the bank statement was $530. 
It was found that three checks were outstanding, numbers 143, 
144, and 145, for $50, $16, and $90 respectively. The cash in 
the bank against which checks could be drawn was found by 
subtracting these outstanding checks from the balance on the 
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bank statement. The amount proved to be $374, the amount 
shown as the corrected checkbook balance. If there had been 
a difference and if the depositor had not been able to find this 
difference, he would have taken the matter up immediately 

with the bank. 


RECONCILIATION OF BANK ACCOUNT 


Bank balance, June 30.5530.00 


Less checks 
No. 143.. 
No. 144*« 
No # 145•• 


outstanding: 

. 550.00 

. 16.00 

. 90.00 


Checkbook balance before 
subtracting the service 


charge.... 5375*50 

Less service charge••.... ^*50 


Total checks outstanding 156.00 
Balance. 5374*00 


Correct checkbook balance 5374*00 


Reconciliation of Bank Account 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Why is it inconvenient to use actual cash when transac¬ 
tions involve large sums of money? 

2. What is a check? 

3. What is the purpose of a signature card? 

4. What information is written on deposit tickets? 

5. What is a passbook? 

6. What is the purpose of an endorsement on a check? 

7. When is a rubber stamp commonly used for endorsements? 

8. In making out a check, what should a person be certain to 
avoid? 

9. For what do check stubs provide space? 

10. How should a check be protected against alterations? 

11. What information is included on a bank statement? 

12. How is a reconciliation of the bank statement made? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



1. What is an endorsement 
of this kind called? Un¬ 
der what circumstances 
would you recommend 
that it be used? 
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2. If you were going into a bank to cash a check, which form 
ot endorsement would you use? 

3. If you were endorsing a check to be sent to someone through 
the mail, would you use the same form of endorsement as 
that used in Question 2, or would you use a different form? 

4. If you were unable to visit your bank and were planning 
to send the checks through the mail for deposit, which 
form of endorsement should you use? 

5. When an inexperienced office employee received counter¬ 
feit money from a customer she said: “This coin is counter¬ 
feit. I can’t accept it, and I will have to call the police.” 
In your judgment, what would have been a better way to 
have handled this situation? 

6. Who loses, if anyone does, when payment on a check is 
stopped? 


PROBLEM 51 

RECONCILIATION OF THE BANK STATEMENT 


During the month of October the following checks were 
issued by the Grandin Electric Shop: 


No. 146 

$ 16.10 

No. 159 

$281.69 

No. 172 

$ 19.00 

No. 147 

4.31 

No. 160 

346.06 

No. 173 

118.34 

No. 148 

4.24 

No. 161 

2.85 

No. 174 

125.00 

No. 149 

10.23 

No. 162 

46.81 

No. 175 

50.00 

No. 150 

166.81 

No. 163 

5.00 

No. 176 

6.60 

No. 151 

204.68 

No. 164 

8.50 

No. 177 

8.14 

No. 152 

15.31 

No. 165 

105.25 

No. 178 

14.67 

No. 153 

4.06 

No. 166 

65.00 

No. 179 

178.34 

No. 154 

.52 

No. 167 

191.84 

No. 180 

101.47 

No. 155 

18.93 

No. 168 

84.56 

No. 181 

11.12 

No. 156 

16.77 

No. 169 

2.04 

No. 182 

219.00 

No. 157 

22.54 

No. 170 

254.68 

No. 183 

1.92 

No. 158 

18.30 

No. 171 

27.13 




The check-stub balance on October 1 was $932.15. The 
deposits for the month were as follows: $401.68; $664.00; 
$593.45; $432.18; $187.67; $251.17. 

The bank statement for the month of October showed a 
balance of $981.59 on October 31. A service charge of $1.50 
had been deducted. All of the checks written were returned 
with the bank statement with the exception of checks Nos. 

173, 179, and 183. 

Prepare the reconciliation of the bank statement. 



Part 2. Cash Payments 

Most businesses make all important payments by check; 
but occasionally they find it more convenient to make cash 
pa 3 nnents of miscellaneous small expenses, such as ej^enses 
for postage, messenger service, and carfare. To provide for 
such payments, a special cash fund is set aside. Some re¬ 
sponsible person is given complete charge of the fund and is 
given authority to make certain types of payments. Although 
the policy for making payments is usually well established, the 
person who has charge of the fund must in certain instances use 
his own judgment in determining what payments are to be 

made. 

Recording Transactions with Petty Cash. An employee who 
is entrusted with the petty cash fund is held accountable for 
the fund and is responsible for any shortages. He must be 
able to prove that authorized payments were made and that 
the sum of the authorized payments plus the balance on hand 
is equal to the amount for which he is responsible. It is im¬ 
portant, therefore, for the employee to keep records accurately, 
neatly, and systematically. 



Whenever an employee makes a payment from the petty 
cash fund, he should make out a receipt showing the purpose 
of the payment and should have it signed by the person to 
whom the payment was made. If for any reason the signature 
of that person cannot be obtained, the receipt should be ap¬ 
proved by someone in the office who has been authorized to 
give such approval. A typical receipt is shown above. 
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At intervals when the petty cash fund is running low, the 
si^ed receipts may be turned over to the bookkeeper, who 
will then give the employee an amount equal to the total of 
the payments as shown by the receipts. In this way the petty 
cash fund may be restored to its original balance. 

Often a more permanent record of petty cash is desired. 
In such a case, petty cash received and paid may be entered 
in a book like that shown at the top of page 459. This form has 
columns for the date, the explanation of the payments, the cash 
received, and the cash paid. In the illustration the original 
balance was entered in the cash received column, and the various 
expenses in the cash paid column. When the fund was becoming 
low, the books were balanced in the manner shown in the illus¬ 
tration, and the new balance was brought down on the next line. 
A report of the amounts spent was then given to the book¬ 
keeper and a check for the total was received from him. This 
amount was entered in the cash received column. 

In some instances the petty cash book shows an analysis of 
the payments, classifying them according to the various types 
of expenses that are most common. This record is similar to 
the one illustrated at the top of page 459, except that it contains 
additional columns at the right for the analysis of the payments. 
The illustration at the bottom of page 459 contains five columns 
for the analysis of payments. 

Petty Cash Summary Report. When the employee requests 
additional funds from the cashier or bookkeeper, he may be 
required to provide a summary report of the payments. 

SUMIARY REPORT OF PETTY CASH 
July 1 to 31, 1950 

Balance on hand, July 1 42^*00 

Expenditures: 

Office Supplied 
Store Supplies 
Advertising 
Messenger 
Miscellaneous 

Total Expenditures 

Balance on hand, July 31 



Report of Petty Cash 
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PETTY CASH BOOK 



Columnar Petty Cash Book 
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Forms for Cash Payments. Among the most common types 
of business forms are those used to pay cash and to transfer 
credit. The various forms, in addition to ordinary checks, that 
are used in making cash payments may be listed as follows: 

1. Certified check 

2. Voucher check 

3. Bank draft 

4. Cashier’s check 

5. Postal and express money orders 

Certified Check. Sometimes before businessmen will accept 
a personal check, they require the maker of the check to take 
it to the bank upon which it is drawn to have it certified. The 
cashier of the bank certifies the check by writing his name 
across the face of the check under good or certified or a similar 

expression. 

After a check has been certified, the bank immediately 
deducts from the depositor’s account the amount for which 



Certified Check 


the check is made out. This amount is transferred to an ac¬ 
count to be used in paying the check when it finally reties to 
the bank. The bank, and not the drawer of the check, is then 
responsible for the payment of a certified check. Because the 
bank guarantees such a check, any payee will gladly accept it. 

Whereas a check is usually transmitted between individuals 
well known to each other, a certified check is generally used 
when there is some question on the part of the payee as to the 
credit of the drawer. When a check has been certified by a 
bank, there can be no question on the part of the receiver as 
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to the value of the check. A certified check has the same ad¬ 
vantage as the ordinary check in that it serves as an excelleiit 
receipt once it has been cashed. Unlike a check, however, it 
need not be cashed promptly as the funds are retained on the 
books of the bank until the check is cashed. 

Voucher Check. A voucher check is a check that states, 
either on the face of it or on an attached slip, the reason for 
which payment is made. The endorsement of the check will 
serve as an acknowledgment of payment for that which is 

specified in the voucher. 

It would hardly be necessary for the employee to decide 
when to use a voucher check, as the businesses that use them 
generally use them to the exclusion of all other types. This 
kind of check has the advantage over an ordinary check in 
that the purpose of payment is shown on the voucher and the 
canceled check is evidence that whatever is specified on the 
voucher has been paid for. 

Bank Draft. A bank draft is an order drawn by one bank 
on its deposit in another bank in favor of a third party. This 
type of draft, like a certified check and a cashier’s check (dis¬ 
cussed under the next heading), is accepted more freely than 
is a personal check. In the following illustration, The Omaha 
National Bank is the drawer; the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, the drawee, is the bank that must pay the draft; 
and the payee is C. A. Lester. The cashier of The Omaha 
National Bank, W. B. Pullen, merely signs for the drawer. 
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A depositor may purchase a bank draft by presenting cash 
or his personal check to a bank. The cashier then makes out 

the draft, which is merely a check of the bank on its deposits 
in another bank. 

The bank draft is used by an individual who does not have 
a checking account or by one who is sending a remittance to 
someone who might not care to accept his check. If he has a 
checking account, he may send a certified check. Although 
bank drafts and certified checks should be passed with equal 
confidence, business seems to prefer the bank draft; hence, it is 
more frequently used in transmitting money considerable dis¬ 
tances between people unknown to each other. 

Cashier’s Check. A cashier’s check is a check that a bank 
draws on its own funds. It serves somewhat the same purpose 
as a bank draft. Banks use cashier’s checks to pay their own 
obligations. Cashier’s checks may also be purchased by indi¬ 
viduals. A depositor in a bank may give his bank a check for 
any amount up to his balance in the bank, and the bank in 
turn may give the depositor its check signed by the cashier for 
the same amount. Of course, there is little doubt that it will 
have sufficient funds to cover any check it issues. 

Whether a bank will issue a cashier’s check or a bank draft 
depends upon the destination of the remittance. Bank drafts, 
however, are more common. 

Postal and Express Money Orders. Remittances may also 
be sent by postal money orders or by express money orders. 
In order to purchase a postal money order, one must fill out in 
writing a printed application blank that is obtained at the 
post office. The post-office clerk then makes out an order 
payable either to the purchaser of the money order or to some¬ 
one whom the purchaser designates. In buying an express 
money order, no written application is required. The express 
clerk makes out a draft payable to the one designated by the 
purchaser. Postal money orders are limited to $100, but two 
or more may be purchased to make up any desired amount. 
For example, to send $450, five money orders are required; to 
send $500.06, six money orders are necessary. Money order 
fees vary with the amounts for which the orders are issued. 

Money orders are payable at any money-order office within 
thirty days after issue, after which time the orders may be 
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paid only at the office designated on the order. After the ex¬ 
piration of one year, payment will be made only on application 
at the Post Office Department at Washington. 

Postal money orders may be transferred only once by en¬ 
dorsement. As additional bank endorsements are permitted, 
postal money orders may be cashed at banks even though they 
have already been transferred by endorsement. 

The duplicate of a lost or mutilated postal money order, or 
of one rendered void by too many endorsements, may be ob¬ 
tained at a post office at any time within one year from the 
last day of the month of the date of issue of the original. Ap¬ 
plications for such duplicates must be made to the postmaster 
at a money-order office. 

Express money orders may be endorsed in the same way as 
bank checks and can be cashed at an express office or at a 
bank. 

Postal Note. Postal notes may be purchased for any amount 
up to $10. No written application is necessary. This form of 
remittance is a numbered, key-punched card in dollar denomina¬ 
tions. Amounts in cents are provided by affixing postal note 
stamps of the appropriate denominations to the postal note. 
For example, for a remittance of $5.16 postal note stamps to 
the value of 16 cents would be affixed to a $5 card. After the 
buyer has received the card, he fills in the name and the address 
of the person or business to whom he is making payment. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

I 

1. What is a petty cash fund? 

2. Why should a clerk keep a receipt for each payment 
from the petty cash fund? 

3. How is the petty cash fund restored to its original balance? 

4. How is a permanent record of i)etty cash kept? 

5. If an analysis of the petty cash payments is desired, what 
additions are made to the petty cash book? 

6. What is a petty cash summary report? 

7. Name some business forms that are used in making cash 
payments. 
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8. Who is responsible for the payment of a certified check? 

9. When is a certified check generally used? 

10. What advantage has a voucher check over an ordinary 
check? 

11. When is a bank draft used? 

12. What is a cashier’s check? 

13. How many times may a postal money order be transferred 
by endorsement? 

14. What is a postal note? How does it differ from a postal 
money order? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Need the records that are kept by an office clerk be as 
accurate as those kept by a bookkeeper who devotes his 
full time to that type of work? 

2. If the clerk finds an error in his petty cash record, what 
should he do? 

3. Why is it better to have a bank draft drawn in favor of the 
person making the payment and endorsed by him than to 
have it drawn in favor of the person or business to whom 
payment is being made? 

EXERCISE 

Which of the following types of remittances would you 
send under each of the following conditions? 

Stamps Chicago Bank Draft 

Telegraph Money Order Express Money Order 

Postal Money Order Cash in a Registered Letter 

Check Certified Check 

Give the reason for your choice in each case. 

a. John H. Carr, one of our salesmen, has met with an accident 

in Vermont. He telegraphed that he is in dire need of 

funds. . . 

b. A rebate of $15 is due a customer in Nevada who is thirty- 

five miles from either a bank or a post office. 

c. It is necessary to return twenty-three cents to a customer 

in Albany, New York. 

d We desire to pay an account in full to a firm in Denver with 
whom we have done business for seven years. The amount 

is $156.86. 

e. It is necessary to send a salesman his salary while he is on 
the road. 
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f. We order a bill of goods from the Chicago Implement Com¬ 
pany, They desire payment with the order, for we have 
never done business with them before and the order is 

small. 


PROBLEM 52 

PETTY CASH BOOK AND RECEIPTS 

The following transactions are those that pertain to a petty 
cash fund kept by the Davis Paint Company during the months 
of April and May: 

April 1. Check No. 175 for $10 was cashed to establish a petty 

cash fund, 

3, Paid John Wilson $4 for cleaning the store and the 
office. 

8. Paid Mr. Davis $2.50 for entertaining a customer. 

13. Paid the Lake Supply Company 95 cents for miscel¬ 
laneous store supplies. 

17. Paid Jimmie Steele 75 cents for delivering merchan¬ 
dise. 

24. Paid the Machine Repair Company $1.25 for repairs 
to a typewriter. 

29. Paid the Stone Hardware Company 50 cents for a 
duplicate key for the office. 

30. Check No. 221 for $9.95 was cashed to replenish the 
petty cash fund. 

May 4. Paid the Office Supply Company $1.15 for miscella¬ 
neous office supplies. 

10. Paid John Wilson $4 for cleaning the store and the 
office. 

17. Paid the Central High School $2.50 for advertisement 
in school paper. 

22. Paid the Johnson Paper Company 85 cents for mis¬ 
cellaneous store supplies. 

29. Paid the Railway Express Company 75 cents for 
collect express charges on merchandise piirchased. 

31. Check No. 256 for $9.25 was cashed to replenish the 
petty cash fund. 

Record these transactions in a two-column petty cash book 
similar to the one illustrated on jmge 459. Balance and rule 
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the petty cash book each time the fund is replenished. If 
receipt forms are available, write a receipt for each of the pay¬ 
ments made during the month of April. You need not write 
receipts for the payments made during May. 


PROBLEM 53 

COLUMNAR PEny CASH BOOK 


The following transactions are those that involve the pay¬ 
ments from the petty cash fund made by Bailey & Haynes 
during the month of October. 


Oct. 


1. Balance in the petty cash fund, $25. 

3. Paid 75 cents for messenger service. 

6. Paid $1.85 for miscellaneous office supplies. 

9. Paid 48 cents for a telegram. 

12. Paid $4.25 for advertising circulars mimeographed. 
15. Paid $3.25 for miscellaneous store supplies. 

18. Paid 50 cents for special messenger service. 

20. Paid 78 cents for miscellaneous office supplies. 

23. Paid $3 for a poster for a convention. 

27. Paid $1.15 for miscellaneous store supplies. 

29. Paid $1.75 for having windows washed. 


Record the balance on hand October 1 in a columnar petty 
cash book similar to the one illustrated on page 459. Record 
the payments made during the month. On a separate sheet of 
plain paper, type a summary report. The report is approved 
and check No. 1765 for $17.76 is issued to replenish the fund. 
Record the amount of this check and balance and rule the 

petty cash book. 



UNIT XV 

PAYROLL CLERICAL ACTIVITIES 

The procedtire that is followed in the handling of the payroll 
in any business depends on the size of the organization and 
whether or not the employees are paid by the hour, week, or 
month, or on a piece-rate scale. As a general rule, the executives 
and the office and administrative groups of a business are paid 
their salaries on a weekly or a monthly basis. Most of the other 
employees are paid by the hour. Some employees are paid by 
the piece; that is, they are paid so much a unit or a certain 
amount of money for each job completed. For example, a 
man who puts heels on shoes in a shoe factory is known as a 
“heeler,” and he is paid so much for every pair of shoes that he 

heels. 

Timecards. Many organizations paying on the time basis 
use a time clock, which is usually located at the door where the 
employees enter. In an “out” rack on one side of the clock is a 
timecard for each employee. When an employee arrives at 
work, he takes his card from the “out” rack, puts it in the 
clock, depresses a key or lever to record the time of his arrival, 
removes the card from the clock, and places it in an “in” rack 
on the other side of the clock. The more up-to-date time clocks 
are automatic so that all the employee need do is insert the 
card to have it stamped automatically. When an employee 
leaves for lunch, he again punches the time as he goes out and 
places the card in the “out” rack. The same procedure is 
followed when he returns from lunch and when he leaves at the 
end of the day. 

Timecards are usually prepared for a week. In addition to 
a complete record of the times at which the employee arrives 
or departs, the card indicates the days for which the card is 
to be used, the name of the employee, and his number. 

Sometime during the day the cards are removed from the 
clock racks and are arranged in numerical order according to 
^.eCQitnt pumber. If an employee is working by the hour, the 
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Use of Time Clock and 
Timecard 


This employee has re¬ 
moved his timecard 
from the “Out” rack 
at the left and has 
inserted it in the 
clock to record his 
time of arrival. 


time for the preceding day is calculated and entered on the 
card. From these cards the time is usually transferred daily 
to a payroll record. 

Piece-Work Slips. A piece-work slip indicates the number 
of pieces completed by an employee. It is usually turned in at 
the end of each workday. The slip is usually signed by the 
employee and his foreman. In some places it is the policy of 
the factory to pack the goods into jobs or lots that have num¬ 
bers. In such a case the piece-work employee is asked to indicate 
the number of the lot or the job upon which he worked. If 
this is done, it is possible for the payroll clerk to be certain 
that only one worker gets paid for doing a given job. 

Payroll Records. The payroll record is started sometime 
in advance of the payroll period, which is usually a week. On 
it are recorded the names of the employees, their numbers, 
and the rate of compensation per hour or per piece. In many 
large organizations this general information is recorded from 
Addressograph plates. 

After the record has been prepared, clerks enter on it the 
number of hours that the employees who work by the hour 
were employed each day. This information is taken from the 
timecards. This part of the payroll is then calculated by 
multiplying the hours by the rate per hour, and by making the 
necessary adjustments if a person has worked overtime. Entries 
are also made for various payroll deductions: income tax, 
social security tax for old-age benefits, unemployment insur- 
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ance, life insurance, union dues, and any other deductions that 
have been agreed upon or are required by law. 

To determine the wage of the piece-rate workers, the pay¬ 
roll clerk enters on the payroll record the number of pieces 
or units completed and determines their total. This total is 
then multiplied by the price per unit. A check with the time¬ 
card is sometimes made to see how much of the time spent in 
the factory was actually spent on work. After the pay of the 
piece worker has been calculated, the deductions are subtracted 
and the remaining amount is entered by the clerk as the net 
amount to be paid. Separate payroll sheets are prepared for 
piece workers and for hour workers when conditions warrant 

the separation. 

Special payroll records may be used for recording earnings 
of people in the organization who work and are paid by the 
day or the week. It includes the names of employees and the 
rate per day or week that is to be paid to each employee. On 
this sheet is recorded the number of hours the employee worked 
during the day. This information is obtained by transferring 
the time from the timecards. 

If the employee is paid so much a day, the total number of 
hours worked during the week is divided by the number of 
hours in a workday to find the number of days he worked at the 

daily rate. 

If an employee is paid by the week, it is assumed that he 
will have worked the usual number of hours for the week, 
which is generally forty. Under certain circumstances and in 
certain organizations, a deduction for an unexcused absence is 
quite frequently made. If an employee is absent because of 
illness, death in the family, or some other important reason, 
however, many firms make no deduction. Still other firms 
allow persons to be absent for such reasons as sickness and 
death in the family a certain number of days in a year before a 
deduction is made. 

Deducting for tardiness is the practice in quite a large 
number of organizations. Under such circumstances a check is 
made on the timecards to see which employees are arriving at 
work late. A rate of so much for a certain number of minutes, 
depending on the policy of the organization, is frequently 
deducted from the pay of those who have been late. 
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Payroll Deductions. Quite a large number of deductions 
may be made from the payroll. These include income taxes, 
social security taxes, and, in some states, unemployment insur¬ 
ance. Many firms deduct also for group insurance, hospital 
insurance, and mutual aid; and, in some cases, union dues, 
community chest fund, uniforms, towels, and purchases of 

merchandise. 

The rates of the deductions for income taxes and for social 
security taxes are established by the Government and must be 
deducted under prescribed conditions. Deductions for unem¬ 
ployment insurance vary according to state law; they are 
determined according to the laws of the particular state in 
conjunction with the Federal law regarding this matter. 

Group health or life insurance is quite commonly found in 
large organizations. In some organizations such insurance is 
optional; in others, mandatory. Inasmuch as it is inexpensive, 
most of the employees carry it regardless of whether or not they 

are required to do so. 

Mutual aid is a fund established among employees who help 
one another when one of their number needs financial assistance. 
Usually contributions are voluntary, but frequently they are 
agreed upon at a meeting of the employees and then are de¬ 
ducted by the management from the employees’ pay. 

If there is a union among the employees and if there is a 
contract that provides that union dues are to be collected 
through a payroll deduction plan, the dues are deducted from 
the employees’ earnings. 

Community chest fund deductions are entirely voluntary. 
If employees wish to have money deducted for the com¬ 
munity chest fund, they sign an order to that effect. Other 
voluntary deductions are handled in much the same way. 

Deductions for purchases from the company may also be 
made by a payroll deduction card on which are listed the items 
purchased, the amounts charged against the employee, and the 
total amount that is to be deducted at the end of a given number 
of pay periods. 

Paying Employees. After the payroll has been prepared, 
the next step is to pay each employee the amount due him. In 
many fir ms each employee is paid by check; in other firms each 
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employee is paid in cash; in still others, employees in a certain 
category are paid in cash, the rest being paid by check. 

Paying by Check. Payroll checks are usually drawn on a 
special pajrroll bank account, the funds being transferred from 
a general checking account by a check or a voucher prepared 
by the cashier or bookkeeper or some other person in authority 
and signed by the proper authority. 

Payroll checks, after being prepared by a clerk in charge, 
must be signed by the person designated by the firm to do this. 
As a rule, however, if there are many checks, a check-signing 
machine is used. After being signed by hand or machine, the 
checks are verified and counted by the bookkeeper, who then 
compares this number with the number indicated by the reg¬ 
ister on the check-signing machine. 

Deductions are frequently indicated on payroll checks in 
such a way that the employee will know not only what the total 
amount of his pay is, but also the amount of each deduction. 
This information is sometimes imprinted on a special stub that 
is attached to the check and that the employee removes before 
using the check. 

Checks for office employees are frequently distributed in 
packages to department heads, who give them to the individuals 
in their department. Checks for salaried workers who are 
employed in the factory are also enclosed in envelopes so that 
they will not become soiled from handling in the factory. They 
are distributed to the department heads or foremen, who pass 
them on to the employees. Checks for salaried store employees 
are generally given to department heads, who distribute them 
to the employees. All of these plans may vary according to the 

type of business. 

Paying in Cash. As a general rule, employees need their 
money immediately on payday. Therefore some firins, as a 
service to their employees, make salary payments in cash 
rather than by check. This policy is also followed by companies 
in outlying districts where there are no banks conveniently 

located. 

When it is the policy to pay some or all of the employees 
in cash, a check is drawn for the net amount of the payroll, 
that is, the amount of the payroll less all deductions. The 
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Payroll Change Sheet 


This change sheet was prepared for the payroll shown on page 470. 


check is cashed, the money is placed in pay envelopes, and the 
envelopes are distributed. Before someone is sent to the bank 
for the payroll money, it is customary to prepare two forms — 
a payroll change sheet and a payroll cash slip. 

Payroll Change Sheet. A 
change sheet or money tally shows 
the name of each employee, his 
number, and the amount of money 
he has earned. In the columns to 
the right of each employee’s name 
is indicated how many bills and 
coins of each denomination will 
be needed to pay the worker. For 
example, if James Harvey makes 
a net amount of $57.90, he would 
be given two $20 bills, one $10 
bill, one $5 bill, and two $1 bills, 

(or five $10 bills, one $5 bill, and 
two $1 bills), a half dollar, a 
quarter, a dime, and a nickel. 

After the salary amounts have 
been broken down into the various 
denominations and the totals of 

the various columns have been Payroll Cash Slip 
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taken, the totals are transferred to a payroll cash slip so that 
the bank will know how many of each of the various denomina¬ 
tions are needed. 

Payroll Cash Slip. Using the payroll change sheet as a 
source of information, the clerk prepares a payroll slip. This 
form shows the number of twenty- ten- five- and one-dollar 
bills and the number of half dollars, quarters, dimes, nickels, 
and pennies that are needed. Because the employee usually 
finds it difficult to change large bills, twenty-dollar bills and 
those of higher denominations are ordinarily not used. 

Distribution of Payroll Money. After the money has 
been received from the bank, it is usually laid out in various 
denominations and inserted into the pay envelopes, which have 
been prepared in advance. In large organizations these enve¬ 
lopes often are prepared with the names and numbers of the 
employees by an Addressograph machine, but in small organiza¬ 
tions they are written by hand. The amount due each employee 
is written on the envelope by hand. 

After the money has been inserted into the pay envelopes, 
the envelopes are then ready for distribution among the 
employees. If there are only a few employees in an organization, 
the pay envelopes are usually distributed to them by an ex¬ 
ecutive, the cashier, or the bookkeeper. In a large organization 
where it might be unsafe and inconvenient to carry all the 
pay envelopes of the employees around to them individually, 
the employees are asked to call at a certain place for them. 
Very often the employees are asked to sign a slip as a receipt 

when they receive their pay. 


QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. How are time clocks used? 

2. What information does a timecard contain? 

3. How can piece-work slips be used to avoid the possibility 
of paying two workers for the same job? 

4. How is the matter of tardiness of employees handled by 
some large organizations. 

5. What deductions may be found on a typical payroll sheet? 
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6. Which deductions are considered voluntary and which 
mandatory? 

7. Explain the reason why some employees in a business will 
be paid in cash while others will be paid by check. 

8 What is the purpose of a payroll change sheet, and how does 
it help the payroll clerk to distribute the payroll r 

9. Why is it necessary that a payroll cash slip be prepared by 
the payroll clerk? 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What are the advantages of the various types of wage 
returns for services rendered: weekly or monthly salary; 
piece-rate scale or hourly rate. 

2. Do you consider it a sign of poor planning by certain ein- 
ployees when they prefer to be paid in cash because^ it 
would be inconvenient for them to wait until the following 
day to have a check cashed? 


PROBLEM 54 

PAYROLL RECORDS 

You are to prepare several of the payroll records of The 
Simplex Company for the week of November 6-12. 

(1) Rule a weekly payroll record similar to that illustrated 
on page 470. Then enter the following information in prepara¬ 
tion for the time record for the week of November 6-12, which 


is payable on November 16: 





Regular 

Community 

Payroll 


No. OF 

Hourly 

Chest 

No. 

Name 

Exemptions 

Rate 

Deductions 

10 

Anderson, William J. 

1 

$1.10 

.20 

8 

Brennan, Edward L. 

2 

1.30 

.20 

56 

Brown, John A. 

4 

1.50 

.15 

63 

Caldwell, Albert 

3 

1.30 

.20 

4 

Chase, Clifton 

2 

.90 

. 15 

44 

Day, Charles A. 

3 

1.30 

.20 

31 

Frankie, George 

4 

1.50 

.25 

27 

Green, Herman 

3 

1.10 

.25 

5 

Hammer, Vincent E. 

6 

1.50 

.10 

22 

Hanover, Victor 

1 

.90 

. 15 

1 

Munning, Robert A. 

7 

1.50 

.10 

35 

Nelson, Robert 

2 

1.10 

.20 

18 

Richards, Howard 

4 

1.30 

.20 

37 

Richardson, John 

3 

1.30 

.25 

20 

Townsend, Robert 

1 

1.10 

.20 

16 

Walters, Richard 

2 

.90 

.15 

60 

Young, Frank L. 

3 

1.10 

.15 
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(2) Complete the payroll record by (a) recording the daily 
time worked by each employee as shown below; (b) calculating 
the total regular hours and overtime hours worked; (c) calcu¬ 
lating regular, overtime, and total earnings; (d) recording 
additional payroll deductions for old-age benefits and income 
taxes; and (e) determining net earnings. In step (c) the over¬ 
time rate, which is 1H times the regular rate, should be used for 
all hours over 40 that are worked in any one week. In step (d) 
the old-age benefit tax should be calculated at per cent of 
total earnings for each employee. The amount withheld for 
income tax is also indicated in the following tabulation: 


Name 


Working 

Time 



Withholding 


M 

T 

W 

T 

F 

S 

Tax 

Anderson 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


$4.70 

Brennan 



8 

8 

8 

4 

1.60 

Brown 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

2.60 

Caldwell 

4 

10 

8 

8 

10 

4 

3.10 

Chase 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


1.60 

Day 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

3 

2.80 

Frankie 

8 

8 

8 

10 

10 


2.60 

Green 

8 

8 


7 

9 

4 

.20 

Hammer 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


.00 

Hanover 

8 

4 

8 

4 

8 

4 

2.90 

Munning 

8 

8 

8 

8 

10 

4 

.00 

Nelson 

8 

8 

8 




.10 

Richards 

8 

7 

8 

8 

10 


. 30 

Richardson 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 


2.10 

Townsend 

8 

8 


8 

8 


3 4 40 

Walters 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

2.40 

Young 

10 

8 

10 

8 

10 


2.20 


(3) Rule a payroll change sheet similar to that illustrated 
on page 473. Complete this form for the payroll of The Simplex 
Company for the week of November 6-12. 

(4) Rule a payroll slip similar to the one illustrated on page 
473. Complete this form for The Simplex Company for its 

payroll of November 6-12. 



UNIT XVI 

SEEKING EMPLOYMENT 

Part 1. Applying lor a Position 

You have already completed the most difficult part of 
obtaining a desirable position. Applying for a position in a 
business may frighten you a bit because it is so different from 
what you have been doing. But the most important and most 
difficult part of obtaining a position is the preparation that 
you have been making diiring the past years in your school 
work. Clever methods of approaching an employer are no 
substitute for ability to do valuable work. The training that 
you have been obtaining in school should equip you to do work 
that will help some business to operate at a profit. You still 
have the important task of obtaining a desirable position, but 
do not let this thought worry you; it is a task that is no more 
difficult than those that you have been doing. 


What Do Employers Want? A successful salesman attempts 
first to find out what his customer wants and then to show 
the customer that he can provide those goods or services. In 
your efforts to sell yotu* services you also should try to find 


out what employers want. 

An employer always wants employees who can earn a profit 
for him. He is interested in the success of his business. From 
the employer’s point of view, therefore, one of the poorest 
reasons that an applicant can give for being considered for a 
job is that he is in need of work. There are almost always 
some people who are unemployed who really need jobs. The 
employer cannot hire them all. He must of necessity select 
those who will earn a profit for the business. He must be con¬ 
vinced that the prospective employee can do a reasonable 
quantity of work in a satisfactory manner. He must also be 
convinced that the applicant for a position will co-operate well 
with others and will make a desirable addition to his organiza- 
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tion. If he is convinced of these things, he will be anxious to 
offer the applicant a position. If he is not convinced of these 
things, appeals for sympathy or cleverness in the method of 
making the application will not bring success. 


What Kind of Position Do You Want? So much of a person’s 
time is spent at his place of employment that every effort 
should be made to find employment that will be interesting. 
Of course, there is much drudgery about any type of work; 
but a normal person should derive some enjoyment from his 
everyday occupation. The first measure of the desirability of 
a job is, therefore, “Is the work interesting to me?’’ 

Whether or not a person really wants a particular job, or 
should want it, depends even more upon his ability and the 
ability that the work requires. A person cannot be successful 
if he is attempting to do work that requires ability distinctly 

different from his. 

There are also a number of other questions that a person 
may ask that will help him to judge whether or not the position 
is one that he really wants. If he can answer “Yes” to the 
following questions, the position and he should be suited to 

each other. 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 
9. 


Are my friends employed in similar lines of work? 

Do my manual dexterity, speed of my mental reactions, 
and my intelligence make me well fitted for such work' 
Have I the proper attitude toward the job, or will I be 
ashamed of my position? 

Will the work appeal to me several months from now as 

it does at the present time? , . . j j 

Can I make the best use of my formal training and edu- 


Vill the work allow me to make full use of my experience 

md encourage future development? 4 . 4 .t,« 

Vill my personal appearance, size, and health meet tne 

.tandards established for employees filling like positions. 

Does the position offer a degree of permanency C 

!s the compensation in proportion to the exactness re- 

mired in the job? 


What Kind of Position Should You Look For? The job for 
which you will look may or may not be the same as the job 
that you have decided you want. Beginners are required to 
start as filing clerks, typists, telephone switchboard operators, 
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machine operators, or in some other junior positions. The 
type of position that you actually look for may therefore not 
be the type of position that you want to fill for a considerable 
period of time, but it may offer an avenue toward such a 

position. 

How Can You Learn of a Desirable Position? The number 
of positions that are open at a certain time depends largely 
upon business conditions. At times positions seem to be avail¬ 
able everywhere, while at other times almost no one seems to 
be hiring new employees. In both cases, however, finding a 
desirable position should not be left entirely to chance. 

When jobs are very plentiful, they are not all of equal 
attractiveness. Some of them offer relatively low pay, un¬ 
attractive working conditions, unsatisfactory hours, little 
chance for promotion, and a low degree of permanency. Others, 
on the contrary, offer satisfactory salaries, attractive working 
conditions, desirable hours, a reasonable chance for promotion, 
and a high degree of permanency. 

When jobs are scarce, it may seem that no one is being 
employed. But as a matter of fact, in a large city many people 
are being employed every day, even when business conditions 
are the worst. Time spent in finding the most desirable job is 
therefore time well invested both when jobs are plentiful and 
when they are scarce. 

School Placement Bureaus. If your school has a place¬ 
ment bureau, you should work closely with it. Your school 
placement bureau will have a personal interest in you and will 
endeavor to see that you obtain a position that is suitable for 
your qualifications and that will offer you a satisfactory oppor¬ 
tunity. It will know about your school record and will there¬ 
fore be best able to help you find the position for which your 
training has prepared you. 

Employment Agencies. If your school does not have a 
placement bureau, you may find it desirable to obtain the help 
of other public or private employment agencies. Private 
agencies charge a fee for their services, but a good agency can 
earn its fee by putting you in touch with positions that you 
might not otherwise learn about. There are agencies of different 
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kinds. Some are recognized as being more successful than 
others, and some specialize in workers of a certain class, such 
as office workers, factory workers, or domestic workers. If 
you are to use a private employment agency, it is therefore 
important for you to select one that has a good reputation for 
success and that is accustomed to placing employees with 
qualifications similar to yours. 

Placement bureaus are also commonly maintained by type¬ 
writer and office appliance companies. These companies are 
primarily interested in the sale of their machines, but they 
assist those who are capable of using their machines in finding 
jobs as a service both to the employees who use the machines 
and to the businesses that purchase them. 

Other Sources of Information. You can also learn 
about desirable positions from friends or relatives who are in 
business and from the local newspapers in advertisements of 
help wanted. Many desirable positions appear in such adver¬ 
tisements, but one should be cautious about accepting every 
advertisement at its face value. Often advertised positions are 
those that are difficult to fill because working conditions are 
poor, the wages are low, or because of other reasons that make 
them unattractive. 

Civil Service Announcements. If you are interested in 
a position in a government office, you can secure information 
regarding the dates of civil service examinations from announce¬ 
ments that are posted in public buildings and that are usually 
reported in the daily newspapers. Announcements of city civil 
service examinations are usually posted in the city hall build¬ 
ing; announcements of county and state examinations, in the 
county courthouse or principal county building; announce¬ 
ments of Federal examinations, in first- or second-class post 
offices. Your name will be placed on a mailing list for notifica¬ 
tion of Federal tests if you send such a request to the United 
States Civil Service Commission. This service is also rendered 
by many state and local civil service offices. 

Preparation for an Application. The effectiveness of your 
approach will be increased if you make some preparation. 
First, be sure that you have the correct spelling of the names 
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of the individual and the company to which you are to apply. 
If you are to make a personal application, be sure that you can 
pronounce both correctly. An error in the spelling or in the 
pronunciation of the name of the person or the business is 
almost certain to create an unfavorable impression. 

In some instances you may be told about a position but 
you may not be told the name of the person to whom the 
application should be made. You may be able to obtain the 
name of this person from the telephone operator or receptionist 
if you call, either by telephone or in person, and ask to whom 
an application should be addressed. 

In yovir preparation, you should also learn as much about 
the business as you can. Sometimes when jobs are advertised, 
the name of the business is not indicated, but only an address 
is given. In such a case it may not be possible for you to learn 
anything about the business before you actually send in your 
application. In other instances, however, when positions are 
referred to you by placement bureaus or by friends, you do 
know the name of the business and should be able to obtain 
helpful information. You should know whether the business 
is one that is operating successfully, whether it gives evidence 
of being permanent, and whether it has a reasonable chance 
for growth. This information is important for you because a 
successful, permanent, growing business offers the best oppor¬ 
tunities for promotion. 

You should also learn as much as you can about the position 
for which you are applying. This will make it unnecessary for 
you to ask too many questions at the time you make your 
application. The one who interviews you may wish to do most 
of the questioning and may not wish to feel that he is being 
cross-questioned about the work that is required. 

Your application may be made by letter or by personal 
interview. Apply personally if you can for that will give you 
the best opportunity to sell your services. 

The Personal Interview. The men and women in our Armed 
Forces must stand inspection periodically. When they are 
standing inspection, any defect in their clothing or equipment 
is noted and criticized. When you apply for a position person¬ 
ally, you may not be told that you are on inspection, but ac- 
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tually you are. You should therefore be unusually careful of 
your grooming. Your clothing should be attractive, but con¬ 
servative; certainly it should be clean and well pressed. The 
hair should be neat; hands and nails should be clean; and 
shoes should be well polished. Perfume or perfvuned hair 
tonic are entirely out of place. Remember that you are on 

inspection and that even minor defects will be noted and 
counted against you. 

Report for the interview at the scheduled time or ahead of 
time, but not later. Lack of punctuality for an interview may 
indicate to the employer a lack of interest on your part or a 
lack of businesslike habits. Be sure to plan yoiu* time so that 
you will arrive for the interview without last-minute rushing. 

If you are applying for a position for the first time, you 
may be nervous and excited and may thus be unable to do 
yourself justice. To you, appljdng for a position may be strange 
and exciting; but remember that the employer has probably 
had similar interviews dozens of times. If he is a personnel 
manager, he may have many such interviews every day. To 
him, then, the interview is as much of an everyday matter as 
is the making of a purchase in an ordinary retail store. Re¬ 
member that, like the salesman in a store, you have something 
to sell—your services. The salesman in a store does not suc¬ 
ceed in making a sale to everyone. Similarly you may not sell 
your services to the very first person who interviews you. But 
do not let this disturb you unduly, for appl 3 dng for a job is an 
ordinary business transaction that is being repeated continually 
in business. 

Unless the interviewer indicates that he wants you to ask 
questions or to advance information, let him direct the inter¬ 
view. He probably wants to obtain certain information, and 
he will be best satisfied if he is permitted to guide the interview 
to bring out that information. 

Answer all questions fully and directly. Do not avoid 
questions if the answers may be somewhat unfavorable to you. 
Include in your answers any related information that will be 
of assistance to the employer. For example, assume that you 
are just graduating from school when you apply for a position 
as a calculating machine operator. If the prospective employer 
asks you if you have had any experience in business, you may 
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be answering his question com¬ 
pletely if you merely say “No.” 
On the other hand, you will be 
giving a much better answer if 
you are able to say something 
like the following: “Not in busi¬ 
ness; but in our office practice 
course, office conditions were 
reproduced as closely as pos¬ 
sible, and I was employed one 
hour a day for two months at 
the office of our principal, 
Mr. Blank.” 
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Avoid discussing purely per- Harold m. 

sonal matters unless the inter- Arriving for the Personal Interview 

viewer indicates that he is 

interested in them. Some interviewers may be interested in 
your hobbies, what you read, and questions of this kind because 
they may think that your answers to these questions will help 
them in judging whether you are fitted for the position for 
which you are being considered. Answer any such questions, 
therefore, frankly. Make a real effort to give the employer the 
information for which he is asking, but do not make the mistake 
of answering a question at greater length than is necessary. 

If you have been employed before and are asked about 
your past employers, speak well of them. Employers are un¬ 
favorably impressed by those who unnecessarily criticize those 
for whom they have worked even though this criticism may be 
justified. The interviewer may interpret the criticism as a 
lack of loyalty to a former employer. 

Permit the interviewer to be the first to approach the sub¬ 
ject of remuneration. If the wage offered is below that which 
you expect, do not refuse to accept the position but do indicate 
frankly the wage that you think you should receive. In fixing 
the wage that you think you should receive, take into consid¬ 
eration the wages that are commonly paid for similar work 
and the ease or difficulty with which other jobs may be ob¬ 
tained. The question of a satisfactory wage is a very important 
one for you since a difference of a dollar or two a week makes 
an important difference in a small yearly income. 


Harold M. Lambert Studios 
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If the interAdewer indicates that the interview is finished 
without indicating whether or not he will employ you, ask 
whether you may call back within a day or two to learn his 
decision. Do not leave without knowing whether you are 
expected to follow up the interview or whether the employer 
is going to get in touch with you. In either case be sure you 

leave with the employer your name and address and telephone 
number. 

Application Blanks. In many instances each applicant is 
asked to fill out an application blank even though he is also 
given a personal interview. If you fill out such a blank, be 
sure that you fill it out accurately, for any mistakes will reflect 
upon your ability. Read the complete form, observing all 
special directions, before you attempt to answer any of the 
questions. In this way you become fully aware of what is 
wanted and you adjust your answers to the questions and 
thus avoid giving information in the wrong spaces. Do not 
leave any blank spaces as such omissions are sometimes inter¬ 
preted as being an attempt to hide information. It is usually 
better to answer “None” or “Does not apply” or something of 
that kind than to leave a space unfilled. In application blanks 
the space allowed for the type of answer expected frequently 
is not ample. For this reason the answer must be concise and 
accurate. 

Fill out an application blank on a typewriter whenever 
possible. Adjust the variable line spacer so that the type¬ 
written words are in perfect alignment with the printed ques¬ 
tions. Neatness and placement aid decidedly in creating a 
favorable appearance. One good typewritten form will be 
very noticeable among a large number of handwritten forms. 
Of course, if you are instructed to fill out the form in your 
own handwriting, you should do so. In that case use a pen 
and black or blue-black ink. 

Employment Tests. An increasing number of organizations 
are asking applicants to take one or more tests and a physical 
examination as a part of the pre-employment routine. Ap¬ 
plicants seeking positions should expect to be asked to take 
these examinations and should do so without objection or 

hesitation. 
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The tests are really divided into two general categories: 
one group is psychological in nature and rather similar to the 
intelligence tests that are commonly given in schools, and the 
second group is designed to test the candidate’s ability to do 

certain types of work. 

QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. What is the most difficult part of obtaining a position? 

2. Of what must the employer be convinced so that he will 
be anxious to offer the applicant a position? 

3. What questions should a person ask that will help him to 
judge whether or not the position is one that he really 

wants? 

4. What kind of position should you look for? 

5. Name several ways in which you can learn of desirable 
positions. 

6. What information should you have about a business before 
applying for a position? 

7. Why should you know as much as possible about the posi¬ 
tion before making application? 

8. Why should you report for the personal interview at the 
scheduled time or ahead of time? 

9. Why are some interviewers interested in your hobbies, 
what you read, and other information of this kind? 

10. Why should you speak well of your past employers? 

11. Why should you be sure that you accurately fill out the 
application blank? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What factors should be kept in mind when an applicant 
answers each of the following questions during an interview? 

a. “Why do you want to work for this company?” 

b. “As a beginning worker, are you more interested in an 
opportunity to gain experience than you are in a high 
starting salary?” 

c. “Why do you want to change from your present position?” 
Assume that although you are satisfied with your salary in 
your present position, you are dissatisfied with the worMng 
conditions. 

2. Should the applicant for a clerical office position take a 
pen or pencil with him at the time he calls for an interview? 

3. If an applicant is given an application blank and told that 
he may fill it in immediately and leave it, or take it home, 
fill it in, and mail it, which would be the better thing to do? 
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PROBLEM 55 

RECORD OF INTERVIEW 

In the particular business where you have applied for a 
position, the following qualities and characteristics are care¬ 
fully checked by the Personnel Department: 

Appearance: neat, well-groomed, slovenly, average build, 
thin, stout, tall, short 

Approach: poised, alert, forward, timid, awkward 

Dress: good taste, worn, careless, flashy, untidy 

Hands and Face: healthy looking, well-cared-for, physical 
impairment, heavy make-up, blemished, dirty 

Speech: good diction, quiet, indistinct, loud, irritating, 
impediment 

Attitude: co-operative, enthusiastic, attentive, indifferent, 
arbitrary, argumentative 

Temperament: calm, confldent, shy, excitable, phlegmatic, 
sullen 

Knowledge: clear perception, good comprehension, shrewd, 
understanding, uninformed, ignorant 

Personality: magnetic, animated, pleasant, tactless, con¬ 
ceited, disagreeable 

Standing in Class: 

Interest in Position: 

Summary: superior, above average, average, not acceptable 

Type the traits and characteristics into a well-developed 
form and then rate yourself as you think the interviewer would 

rate you. 



Part 2. The Letter of Application 

Applications for many positions, especially those that are 
advertised, are required to be in writing. In some instances 
after an employer has interviewed an applicant, he asks that 
a letter of application be written so that he can have a record 
of the application on file. This is often done when the employer 
does not have an application blank for the applicant to fill 
out. Sometimes the employer may ask that the letter of applica¬ 
tion be written so that he can judge the ability of the applicant 
to organize a letter and to prepare it in an attractive form. 

If the same letter is used in answering several different 
advertisements or to apply for jobs in different organizations, 
each letter should be an original copy. Carbon copies or 
duplicated letters of application are in bad taste. 

Form of the Letter of Application. If a letter is written 
in reply to an advertisement, use as complete an address as 
you can. The advertisement may merely give the name of the 
company, but you may be able to find the exact address from 
your telephone directory. If the advertisement is a blind one, 
that is, if it merely gives a post-office box number or some other 
type of number, you will use that address as the envelope 
address and as the inside address on your letter. In such a case 
the salutation should be “Gentlemen.” 

Great care should be taken with the appearance of the 
letter. As you are on inspection when you make a personal 
application, so your letter is on inspection when it presents 
your application for you. Any defects will tend to discount 
the effectiveness of your application; and if the defects are at 
all serious, they may cause yoiir application to be thrown out 
entirely. 

Unless a handwritten application is requested, you should 
type it. The letter should be well arranged with attractive 
margins. All errors in typing should be corrected. If a number 
of errors have been made, the letter should be retjrped. A 
good grade of paper should be used; the type on the machine 
should be clean; and the ribbon should be sufficiently good so 
that the type impressions are clear and even. A letter that is 
excellent in every other way may fail to receive consideration 
if the unevenness of the typing, as a result of the poor condi- 
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tion of the machine or of the ribbon, suggests that the writer 
is careless with his work. 

The Introduction. The first sentence of the letter is of 
great importance, for it is through it that the contact with the 
employer is made. Arouse interest by making this first sentence 
a definite statement. Tell what position you are applying for 
and how you knew of it. In one instance an opening sentence, 
such as the following, might be used: “This is my letter of 
application for the position of bookkeeper advertised in the 
Daily Journal of December 16.” In another instance the 
opening statement might be: “Mr. John B. Jones, an em¬ 
ployee of your firm, has told me that there will soon be a va¬ 
cancy in the clerical department of your firm. Will you con¬ 
sider my application for the position?” 

Avoid such openings as: “In reading Saturday night’s 
paper, I saw your advertisement and was very much interested 
and wish to make my application for the position,” or “Re¬ 
plying to your advertisement in the morning paper, I hereby 
submit my letter of application, for I am very much interested 
in the position of which I read.” It may be taken for granted 
that you are interested in the position or you would not be 
writing a letter of application. 

Make the introduction of your letter complete, for the 
employer may be looking for several new employees and will 
want to know definitely the position for which you are apply¬ 
ing. But do not include in the introductory sentence informa¬ 
tion that is of no importance. 

Facts to Be Included in the Letter. After you have in¬ 
dicated for what you are applying, use one or more para¬ 
graphs to describe your education and experience. Make this 
information as specific as possible. List the courses taken in 
school that provide definite training for the position for which 
you are applying. If you have had no experience, avoid that 
subject. By all means do not apologize for your lack of expe¬ 
rience. But if you have had any experience, be sure to describe 
it, for often even a limited experience such as you may have 
had in one of the offices of your school is considered to be 

valuable. 

Unless the salary is mentioned in the information that you 
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receive, the better practice is to omit this type of question 
from the letter of application so that it may be discussed during 
the personal interview. Your letter may be quickly cast aside 
if the amount you mentioned in your letter is appreciably 
higher or lower than the employer’s notion as to what he 
should pay to fill the position. He may alter his idea when he 
has carefully studied the letter and interviewed the applicant. 
Businessmen do not care to have their offices become the prac¬ 
ticing field for future employees of other concerns. Hence, do 
not write or say, “I am willing to work for experience. 


Conclusion of the Letter. In the concluding part of your 
letter give the names and addresses of several people from 
whom the employer can obtain information about your ability. 
Select these references carefully. If you are employed at 
the present time, it will help very much if you can give your 
present employer’s name as a reference. Or if you have been 
employed at any time in the past, you may give the names 
of past employers. Two or three well-selected references 
are usually sufficient. Do not include the names of relatives 
or clergymen or friends who may know you very well but who 
may not know much about your production ability in a business 

office. 

Space the names to the best advantage so that they stand 
out as a separate unit, making it very easy for the reader to 
see at the first glance the names, titles or positions, and ad¬ 
dresses of the individuals. 

It is hardly necessary to include the phrase, “By permission 
I refer you to.’’ It is customary, however, before using the 
name of an individual for reference purposes to ask for per¬ 
mission. 

Unless requested, do not include with your references open 
letters of recommendation. Most employers place little value 
on letters addressed “To Whom It May Concern.” 

In the final paragraph of your letter make it easy for the 
employer to get in touch with you. Give your telephone number 
at which he may call you. If you are employed and may receive 
calls at your place of business, give both your business and 
home numbers. If you have not already had a personal inter¬ 
view, be sure to ask for one. 



230$ Resor Avenue 
Cincinnati 20» Ohio 
March 20, 1950 


Mr. Frederick M. Marshall 
Dickson Manufacturing Company 
209 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Dear Mr. Marshall 

In Sunday* s Enquirer I noticed your advertisement for a 
payroll clerk. PiTease consider me an applicant. 

I was graduated from Hughes High School, of this city, in 
J\me, 1948 . There I completed the four-year business course. 
During the entire four years, I ranked in the upper half of 
my class. In addition to my regular school work, I was on the 
staff of our school paper throughout the first three years and 
was the circulation manager in my senior year* Since my gradu 
ation from high school, I have taken three business courses in 
the Evening College of the University of Cincinnati* 

For the last two years I have been a general office clerk 
in the office of the Dalton Corporation, 2330 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati. In this position I have had experience as adding 
and calculating machine operator, and as entry clerk. 

I enjoy my present work, but as you probably know, this 
company is small and there is therefore little opportunity 
for advancement. I believe that I have developed the ability 
to handle the more difficult and responsible work that would 
bo required in your office. 

On the enclosed data sheet you will find references and 
also information in regard to my general qualifications. 

May I have a personal interview? My telephone number is 
University 0230. 


Sincerely yoxirs 


Harold £• McHale 


Enclosure 
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Personal Details 
Name - Harold E* McHale 

Address - 2309 Resor Avenue, Cincinnati 20, Ohio 
Age - 20 years 
Height - 5*10" 

Weight - 15s pounds 

Place of birth - Cleveland, Ohio 

Nationality - American 

Physical Condition • No defects of any kind 
Education 

Graduated from Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio, June, 

1948• Complete clerical office practice course. Typing speed 
of 55 words a minute. Courses in the Evening College at the 
University of Cincinnati: Principles of Accounting, Office 
Machines, Correct English. I plan to continue my studies In 
the Evening College. 

Experience 

Two years as office clerk, Dalton Corporation 
Two summers, clerical work. Sterns & Foley 

Machines Used Ability to Use 


Monroe Calculator 
Ten-Key Adding Machine 
Comptometer 
Mimeograph 

Billing and bookkeeping machines 


Excellent 

Good 

Good 

Fair 

Have a knowledge of 


References ( by Permission ) 


D. M. Lawton, Dalton Corporation, Cincinnati 
C. J. Foley, Sterns & Foley, Cincinnati 

Elmer W. Kizer, Principal, Hughes High School, Cincinnati 
David Gregory, Cashier, Ohio Trust Cos^any, Cincinnati 
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Outline of a Well-Organized Letter of Application. 

A well-organized letter of application includes (1) the purpose 
of the letter, (2) how knowledge of the position was obtained, 
(3) age of the applicant, (4) education of the applicant, (5) ex¬ 
perience pertinent to the position sought, (6) references, (7) 
request for an interview. Although you may feel free to use 
this organization, do not copy the exact words from a model 
letter, merely making changes to fit your situation. The em¬ 
ployer may be familiar with that model letter or the letter 
may be used by others. If you want your letter to gain atten¬ 
tion, make it your own. 

Letter of Application with Data Sheet. If an applicant finds 
that a letter containing all the information he wishes to give 
would be too long, he may prepare a data sheet to accompany 
his letter. This data sheet may give such information as his 
education, experience, and references. He may then omit 
information from his letter and merely refer to the data sheet. 
Such a letter and data sheet are illustrated on pages 490 and 
491. 

QUESTIONS ON TEXT 

1. Why do some employers ask that a letter of application be 
written after a personal interview? 

2. Why is it undesirable to use a duplicated letter of applica¬ 
tion? 

3. What is used as the inside address on a letter in answer to 
a blind advertisement? 

4. Why should ^eat care be taken with the appearance of the 
letter of application? 

5. Should a letter of application be typewritten or handwritten? 

6. What information should you give in the final paragraph 
of your letter of application? 

7. What does a well-organized letter of application include? 

8. What information is given on a data sheet? 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1 Do you think that you could attract favorable attention to 
‘ your letter of application by writing it on tinted paper of 
the official or executive size rather than on 8 H by H-mch 

white paper? 
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2. If an application for a position in which you are interested 
can be made in person or by letter, which method would 

you use? 

3 If you learn from a friend that there is a vacancy in a 
desirable office and if that friend has requested you not to 
use his name, how would you approach the subject of the 
application either by mail or by personal call? 

EXERCISES 

1. Type a letter of application in response to a local news¬ 
paper advertisement. Give only actual facts as related 
to your experience, education, and other qualifications. 
Submit the first draft of your letter to your instructor for 
suggestions for improvement. Attach the advertisement 
that you use to your letter. Include all of your qualifications 
in the body of the letter of application, that is, do not use 
a separate data sheet. 

2. Using an assumed name of a business that has not adver¬ 
tised for help but which is the type of business in which 
you would like to secure office employment, type a letter 
of application with the details of your qualifications listed 
on an enclosed data sheet. 
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APPENDIX 

ABBREVIATIONS 

ABBREVIATIONS OF STATES AND TERRITORIES 


Ala.Alabama 

Ariz.Arizona 

Ark.Arkansas 

Calif.California 

C. Z.Canal Zone 

Colo.Colorado 

Conn.Connecticut 

D. C.District of Columbia 

Del.Delaware 

Fla.Florida 

Ga.Georgia 

Ill.Illinois 

Ind.Indiana 

Kans.Kansas 

Ky.Kentucky 

La.Louisiana 

Md.Maryland 

Mass.Massachusetts 

Mich.Michigan 

Minn.Minnesota 

Miss.Mississippi 

Mo.Missouri 

Mont.Montana 

N. H.New Hampshire 


N. J.New Jersey 

N. Mex.New Mexico 

N. Y.New York 

N. C.North Carolina 

N. Dak.North Dakota 

Nebr.Nebraska 

Nev.Nevada 

Okla.Oklahoma 

Ore.Oregon 

P. I.Philippine Islands 

P, R.Puerto Rico 

Pa. or Penna. . . Pennsylvania 

R. I.Rhode Island 

S. C.South Carolina 

S. Dak.South Dakota 

Tenn.Tennessee 

Tex.Texas 

Vt.Vermont 

Va.Virginia 

V. I.Virgin Islands 

Wash.Washington 

W, Va.West Virginia 

Wis.Wisconsin 

Wyo.Wyoming 


COMMON BUSINESS ABBREVIATIONS 
A 


A. B.Bachelor of Arts 

a/c, acct.account 

@.account of; at rate of 

A. D.in the year of our 

Lord 

ad inf.without end 

ad int.in the meantime 

adm.administrator 

adv.advice; advocate 

advt.advertisement 

agt.agent 

a.m., A.M. .. .before noon 

A.M.Master of Arts 

amt.amount 

anon.anonymous 

ans.answer 

a/o, A.O.account of 

A1.first class 

app.appendix; apprentice 

Apr.. .April 

apt.apartment 

assn.association 

atty.attorney 


Aug.August 

av.average 

Ave.Avenue 


B 

B.A.Bachelor of Arts 

bal.balance 

bbl.barrel 

B.C.before Christ 

B/D.bank draft 

bk.bank; book; block 

bkg.banking 

bkts.baskets 

B/L.bill of lading 

bldg.building 

blk.black; bulk 

b.o.branch office; 

buyer's option 

br.branch 

bros.brothers 

bu.bushel 

bx.box 
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C 


^.carbon; centigrade 

cap.capital 

cash.cashier 

C.E.Civil Engineer 

cert., certif. . . certificate 

cf.compare 

chem.chemist; chemistry; 

chemical 

chgd.charged 

c.i.f.cost, insurance, 

freight 

cir., circ.about 

ck.check; cask 

c.l.carload 

elk.clerk; clock 

cm.centimeter; centi¬ 

meters 

c/o.care of 

CO.county 

Co.Company 

C.O.D.cash on delivery 

col.column 

com.committee; commis¬ 

sion 

cont.continued 

corp.corporation 

Cor, Sec.Corresponding Sec¬ 

retary 

C.P.A.Certified Public Ac¬ 

countant 

cr.credit, creditor 

c.s.civil service 

cts.cents 

cu.cubic 

cur., curt.current month; cur¬ 

rent 

cwt.hundredweight 


E. 

ea. 

ed., edit, 

e.e. 

E.E. . . . 
e.g. 

elec. . . . 
enc., end 
engr. .. . 

e.o.m. . . 

esp. 

Esq. . . . 
et al. ... 

etc. 

et seq. .. 

exc. 

exch. ... 

excl. 

exp. 

ext. 


E 

east 

each 

edition; editor 
errors excepted 
Electrical Engineer 
for example 
electric; electricity 
enclosure 

engineer; engraved 
engraver 
end of month 
especially 
Esquire 
and others 
and so forth 
and the following 
except 
exchange 
exclusive 
expense, express 
extra; extract 


F 


F., Fahr.Fahrenheit 

f.a.s.free alongside ship 

Feb.February 

ff.following 

fig.figure; figurative 

f.o.b.free on board 

fol.folio; following 

for'd, fwd. . . .forward; forwarded 

f rt.freight 

ft.foot; feet 

fur.further 



D 


Dec.December 

dept., dpt. . . . department 

dft.draft 

diff.difference 

dis., disc., 

diset.discount 

dist.district: distance 

div.division, dividend 

dm.decimeter 

do.ditto; the same 

doz.dozen 

dr.debit; debtor; 

drawer 

d/s.days after sight 

ds.days 

dup.duplicate 

dwt.pennyweight 


gal.gallon 

gen.general 

g. gr.great gross 

gm.gram 

govt.government 

gr.grain; gross 

gram.grammar 

gro.gross 

gr. wt.gross weight 

guar.guarantee 

H 

hdkf.handkerchief 

H.M.S.His Majesty’s Ship 

or Service 

Hon.Honorable 

h. p.half pay 

hp.horsepower 

H.R.House of Repre¬ 

sentatives 


• ak 
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hr.hour 

ht.height 

hund.hundred 

I 

ib., ibid.the same; in the same 

place; from the 

same source 


I.C.C.Interstate Com¬ 


merce Commission 

id.the same 

i.e.that is 

in.inch 

inc.incorporated; 

increase 

in cl.inclusive 

incog.incognito; unknown 

inf.below or back 

init.from the beginning 

in lim.at the outset 

in loc.in its place 

ins.insurance: inspector 

Inst.Institute; Institution 

int.interest 

inv.invoice 

invt.inventory 

I.O.U.I owe you—acknowl¬ 

edgment of money 
lent 

i.q.the same as 

ital.italics 

J 

j/a.joint account 

Jan.January 

jour.journal 

jr.junior 


M 

M.A.Master of Arts 

man.manual 

Mar.March 

max.maximum 

M.D.Doctor of Medicine 

mdse.merchandise 

M. E.Mining Engineer; 

Mechanical Engineer 
mem., memo, memorandum 
Messrs.Messieurs or Gentle¬ 

men 

mfd.manufactured 

mfg.manufacturing 

mfr.manufacturer: 

manufacture 

mgr.manager 

misc.miscellaneous 

Mile.Mademoiselle 

mm.millimeter 

Mme.Madame 

mo.month 

m.o.m.Middle of month 

m. p.h.miles per hour 

Mr.Mister or Master 

Mrs.Mistress 

ms.manuscript 

m/s.months after sight 

mss.manuscripts 

mtg.mortgage; meeting 

N 

natl.national 

n. b.take notice 

N. F.no funds 

n.g.no good 

No.number; north 

non seq.it does not follow 

Nov.November 

N.P.notary public 


k. 

K 

...carat 

obj.. 

o/c. 

O 

.object; objection 
. overcharge 

kg., kilo. .. 

... kilogram 

oct. 

.octavo 

kilom. 

Oct. 

.October 

L 

O.D. 

o.e. 

O.K. 

. overdraft 
. omissions excepted 
.all correct 

1. 

.. -long; liter; length 

on a/c. 

op. cit. 

.on account 
.in the work cited 

lab. 

. . .laboratory 

orig. 

.origin; originally 

lat. 

. .. latitude 

o/s. 

. out of stock 

lb. 

. .. (libra) pound 

o/s or return 

on sale or return, 

L/C. 

. .. Letter of Credit 

that is, retailer 

1.C.1 . 

. .. less than carload lots 


may return goods 

LP. 

. . .low-frequency 


if they cannot be 

L.S. 

... place of the seal 


sold 

ltd . 

... limited 

oz . 

.ounce 
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P. 

P.A. . . 

par. 

payt. .. 
pc. 

pd. 

per ann. 
per cent 
per m. . 
pfd. ... 
Ph.D. . 

pk. . . . 
Pkg. . . 

pi. 

p.&L . 
p.o. . .. 
pop. . . 

pp. . . . 
p.p. . . 

pph. . . 
pref. . . 
prem. . 
pres. . . 
Pres. .. 
prin. . . 
pro tern, 
p.s, . . . 
pt. 


.page; part; post; 

period 

.power of attorney 

.paragraph; parallel 

.payment 

.piece 

.per cent; post card 

.paid 

.by the year 

.by the hundred 

.by the thousand 

. preferred 

.Doctor of Philosophy 

.peck 

.package 

.place 

.profit and loss 

.post office 

.population 

.pages 

.parcel post; past 

participle 

.pamphlet 

.preferred (stock) 

.premium 

.present; presidency 

.President 

.principal 

.for the time 

.postscript 

.pint; point 


®.shillings; south; 

signed 

sch.school 

.secretary; second 

sect.section 

sen., sr.senior 

Sept.September 

ser.service; series 

seq., seqq. . . .next; following 

shpt.shipment 

sgd.signed 

sh.sheet 

shtg.shortage 

sig.signature 

s.o.seller's option; sub 

office 

s.o.d.seller's option to 

double 

sq.square 

S.S.steamship 

st.street; strait 

St.Saint 

sten.stenographer; 

stencil 

stg., ster.sterling 

stk.stock 

str.steamer 

supt.superintendent 

syn.synonym; synony¬ 

mous 


T 


Q 


q.e.which is 

Q.E.D.which was to be 

proved 

Q.E.I.which was to be 

found out 

qr.quarter; quire 

qt.quart; quantity 

q.v.which see 


t.o.turnover 

tonn.tonnage 

treas.treasurer; treasury 


U 

univ.university; universal 

U.S.A.United States of 

America 

U.S.M.United States Mail 



R 


reed.received 

rect.receipt 

ref.reference; referred; 

reformed 

reg.registered 

retd.returned 

Rev.Reverend 

R.F.D.Rural Free Delivery 

rm.ream; room 

R.R.Railroad 

r.s.v.p.Reply, if you please 

Ry.railway 


viz.namely; to wit 

vol., V .volume 

V. P.Vice-President 

vs., V .against 

W 

W. B.waybill 

wt.weight 

Y 

yd.yard 

yr.year 



















































































INDEX 


A.6.A. transit numbers, 448 
Abbreviations, 169; coined verbs, 
171; ^agonal lines in, 171; in body 
of letter, 170; in indexing, 298; of 
proper names, 169; of shipping 
terms, 423; of titles after personal 
names. 168; periods in, 170; plurals 
of, 171; possessives of, 171; with 
numbers, 170 
Acceptance, trade, 441 
Accepted commercial draft illus¬ 
trate, 441 

Account, opening bank, 447; recon¬ 
ciliation of bank, 455 
Account sales, open, 437 
Acknowledgment letter, 94 
Active voice, 123 

Adding and calculating machines, 6, 
385 

Addition, proving answers to prob¬ 
lems in, 373; subtraction by, 370 
Address, inside, 68; outside, 79 
Address^ envelopes, illustrated. 80 
Addresses, in indexing, 299, 304; 
titles in, 169 

Addressing machines, 208 

Addressograph, 208 

Adjectives, 121; comparison of, 122 

Adjustment letter, 96 

Adverbs, 129; comparison of, 130; 

placing, 130 
Agent, purchasing, 393 
Agreement of verb and subj'ect, 127 
Air express, 434 
Air m^, 196 
Alertness, 15 
Aliquot parts, 372 
Almanacs, 114 
Alphabetic card files, 288 
Alphabetic correspondence files, 290 
Alphabetic expan^ng system, 323 
Alphabetic file, miscellaneous, 336 
Alphabetic files, commercial, 323 
Alphabetic filing, steps in, 313 
Alphabetic Index, Variadex, 331 
Alphabetic indexing, 297 
Alterations, protecting checks 
against, 453 
Altered checks, 451 
American Bankers Association, 448 
Analyses of wholesale ^es date, 415 
Antecedents, 119 
Authorization, 421 
Antonyms, 143; book of, 114 
Apostrophe, use of, 157 
Appearance, personal, 10 
Application, letter of, 487; outline 
of, 492; with date sheet, 492 
Application, preparation for, 480 
Application blanks, 484 
Applying for a position, 477 
Appointment records, 279 
Appointment schedule, illustration 
of, 281 

Appointments, 278; cancellation of, 
280; methods of making, 278 
Approval of credit, 411 
Arithmetic, clerical, 369; terms and 
signs in, 374 

Arrangement of materials in folders; 
318 


Articles, 122; capitalization of titles 
of, 174 
Atlases, 115 
Attention line,’ 70 
Attitude, social, 13 
Automatic typewriter, 232 


B 


Bank account, opening, 447 
Bank draft, 461 

Bank statement, reconciliation of, 
453 

Banking transactions, 447 

Banks, indexing names of, 306 

Base, fining the, 377 

BiU of lading, 427 

Bill of sale, conditional, 442 

Billing, 411 

Billing machine, illustrated, 413 
Bin tegs, 406 
Birthright titles, 167 
Blank endorsement, 450 
Blue Book, Dau*s, 205 
Body of letter, 72; abbreviations in, 
170 

Book unit, visible filing equipment, 
361 

Bruning duplicating machine, 235 
Bullinger's Postal and Shipper's 
(^ide for the United States, 
Canada, and Newfoundland, 
426 

Business files, 287 
Business letter, see Letter 
Business names, indexing, 300 
Business reply card and envelope, 63 
Business speech, 109;courtesy in, 112 
Business titles, capitalization of, 172 
Buyer, principal, 393 
Buying, office practices for, 393 
Buying activities, 393 


C’s, five, of letter writing, 84; three, 
of cre^t, 98 

Cabinet type of visible filing equip¬ 
ment, 360 

Calculating and checking invoices, 
413 

Calculating machines, 385; adding 
and, 6 

Calculators, key-driven, 387; rotary, 
388 

C^endar pad appointment record, 
illustration of, 281 

Call, see Telephone call 

Call boxes, 267 

Callers, classes of, 273; receiving, 5; 
refuring requests of, 276; register¬ 
ing, 275; techniques of receiving, 
275; waiting, 277 

Cancellation of appointments, 280 

Capacity of folders, 292 

Capital letters, how to write, 28 

Capitalization, 172; of business 
titles, 172; of headings and titles 
of articles and reports, 174; of 
hyphened words, 174; of indi^dual 
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names; 173; of positions. 172; of 
words before figures, 173 
Carbon copies, paper for, 34 
Carbon copy notations, 78 
Carbon pack, feeding a, 35 
Carbon paper, 33; cautions in 
handling, 36; use of, 35 ^ 

Card, signature, 448; substitution, 
355 

Card files, alphabetic, 288; guides 
for special, 360; special, 360 
Card guides, 289 

Card index in geographic filing, 347 
Card tickler file, 356 
Cardograph duplicating, 231 
Cash, paying in, 472; recording 
transactions with petty, 457; sum¬ 
mary report of petty, 458 
Cash discount, 381 
Cash forms, 447 

Cash on delivery (C.O.D.), 199, 424 
Cash payments, 457; forms for, 460 
Cash records, 447 

Cash slip, illustration of payroll, 473; 
payroll, 474 

Cash telegraphic service, 268 
Cashier's check, 462 
Catalog file, 396 

Centered titles in typewritten copy, 

41 

Centering on the typewriter, 41 
Certified check, 460 
Chain trade discounts, 381 
Change sheet, payroll, 473 
Charge forms for files, 353 
Charge telegraphic service, 268 
Charging file folders, 353 
Check, cashier’s, 462; certified, 460; 
illustrated, 447; paying by, 472; 
voucher, 461 

Check list for stationery, 67 
Checking arithmetic answers, 373 
Checking goods received, 401 
Checking invoices, 413 
Checks, 447; altered, 451; endorsing, 
449; protecting against altera¬ 
tions, 453; writing, 452 
Churches, indexing, 306 
City directory, source of mailing 
lists, 203 

Civil service announcements, 480 
Claims for loss, 428 
Cleaning stencils, 218 
Cleanliness in the office, 10 
Clearness in letters, 84 
Clerical activities for merchandising, 
393 

Clerical arithmetic, 369; funda¬ 
mental processes of, 370 
Clerical problems involving per¬ 
centage, 377 
Clerical typewriting, 31 
Clerical work for retail selUng, 416 
Clerical work for wholesale selling, 
409 

Clerk, duties of shipping, 421; mail, 
190; stock, 404 
Closing of letter, 86 
Clubs, indexing, 306 
Coastwise shipping, 432 
C.O.D., 199, 424 
Code messages, 265 
Coded letters, illustration of, 316 
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Codes on price tags, 416 
Coding, 314 
Coherence in letters, 89 
Coined verbs, 171 
Collateral note, 440 
Collect messages, 266 
Collect shipments, 424 
Collect telegraphic service, 268 
Collection clerical activities, 437 
Collection letter, 100, 444; illustra¬ 
tion of, 101; illustration of follow¬ 
up, 443 

Collection procedure, 442 
Collections, installment sale, 444 
Collective noun, 119 
Colloquial words and expressions, 111 
Colon, use of, 157 
Color, in stencil duplicating, 221 
Color of stationery, 61 
Columnar petty cash book, 459 
Columns, writing figures in, 27 
Comma, use of, 154; with quotation 
marks, 161 

Commercial alphabetic files, 323 
Commercial draft, 441 
Common noun, 119 
Communication, interoffice, 255 
Comparative degree of adjectives, 
122 

Comparison of adjectives, 122 
Comparison of adverbs, 130 
Completeness, in letters, 85 
Complimentary close, 72 
Compound words, 144 
Compounds, hyphened, 145; single- 
word, 145; two-word, 145 
Conciseness, in letters, 84 
Conclusion of letter of application, 
489 

Conditional bill of sale, 442 
Conference telephone call, 245 
Conferences, interrupting, 277; ter¬ 
minating, 277 

Congressional directory. 204 
Conjunctions, 133; co-ordinate, 133; 

subordinate, 133 
Contractions, 129 

Co-oi>erativcness of the office 
worker, 11 

Co-ordinate conjunctions, 133 
Copies, paper for carbon, 34 
Cord P.B.A. boards, 249 
Cordless P.B.X. boards, 252 
Correcting errors on stencil, 215 
Correctness, in letters, 86 
Correspondence, transferring, 357 
Correspondence files, alphabetic, 290 
Counterfeit money, 451 
Courtesy in business speech, 112 
Courtesy in letters, 85 
Cradle style telephone, 241 
Credit, illustration of letter requit¬ 
ing. 99; importance of checking, 
437; request for, 404; three C's of, 
98 

Credit and collection clerical activi¬ 
ties. 437 

Credit approval, 411 
Credit files, 439 
Credit information, 438 
Credit instruments, 439 
Credit letter, 98 
Credit memorandum, 413 
Credit-rating agencies, 438 
Cross reference sheet, for a geo¬ 
graphic file, 348; for subject file, 
342; illustration of, 317 
Cross referencing, in alphabetic 
filing, 314; in alphabetic indexing, 
307; in numeric filing. 337 


D 

Dash, use of, 159 

Data sheet, with letter of applica¬ 
tion, 492 
Date folders, 356 
Date line in business letter, 68 
Dates, written in numbers, 175 
Dating incoming mail, 182 
Dau*s Blue Book, 205 
Day letter, 262 

Decimals, 372; how written, 177; in 
subject filing, 341 

Decrease, finding the per cent of, 378 
Deductions, payroll, 471 
Deepwater shipping, 432 
Definitive adjective, 122 
Delivery of telegrams, 269 
Demand draft, 441 
Dependability of the office worker, 16 
Deposit ticket, 448 
Deposits, making bank, 448 
Descriptive adjective. 121 
Desk, arrangement of, 32 
Dwk trays, 295 

Diagonal lines, in abbreviations, 171 
Dial telephone, 240 
Diction, 111 
Dictionary, 113 

Dictograph executive station, illus¬ 
trated, 255 

Direct-process fluid duplicating, 228 
Directories, institutional, 205; pro¬ 
fessional, 205; social, 205; trade, 
205 

Directory, city, 203; congressional, 
204; telephone, 203 
Discount, cash. 381; chain trade, 381; 

on notes, 440; trade, 380 
Disposition of goods received, 403 
Distributing.incoming mail, 182 
Distribution of payroll money, 474 
Division, proving answers to prob¬ 
lems in, 373 
Doctor, as title, 167 
Domestic mail classes and rates, 197 
Double-period plan, 357 
Double titles, 168 
Down payment, 442 
Draft, bank, 461; commercial, 441; 

demand, 441; sight. 441 
Drawers, arrangement of, 32 
Drawing board, used in cutting 
stencils, 219 

Dress of clerical worker, 10 
Dun 4 Bradstreet, Inc., 438 
Duplex-Numeric System, 343 
Duplicate copies in typewriting, 33 
Duplicating, see also Fluid dupli¬ 
cating and Gelatin duplicating 
Duplicating. 4; Cardograph, 231; 
multigraph, 231; offset, 230: sten¬ 
cil, 213; using color in stencil. 221; 
with Dupligraph, 231; with photo¬ 
graphic machines, 235 
Duplicator, illustration of stencil, 
214; ink pad on stencil, 216; 
operating stencil, 215; recorder on 
stencil, 218 
Dupligraph, 231 

Duties of the shipping clerk, 421 


E 

Electric typewriter, 232 
Elliott addressing machine, 209 
Emphasis, how indicated, 162; in 
headings, 42; in letters, 90 
Employees, paying, 471 
Employers, what they want, 477 


Emplosrment, requirements for office. 

2; seeking, 477 
Employment agencies. 479 
Employment information, sources of. 

Employment tests, 484 
Enclosure notations, 76 
Encyclopedias, 115 
Endorsing checks, 449 
Enunciation, 110 

Envelope, address on, 79; business 
reply, 63j folding letter for large, 
192; folding letter for small, 191; 
inserting letter into window, 192; 
postage-saver, 63; window, 62 
Envelopes, 62; illustrated, 80; seal- 
ing, 193; special types of, 62 
Equipment, visible filing, 360 
Erasures, in handwriting, 24; in type¬ 
writing, 38 

Errors, correcting, 38; on stencil, 215 
Esq., when used, 168 
Evaluation chart, self-, 19 
Exclamation point, 157 
Expanding system for files, 323 
Expansion of numeric filing system. 
338 

Express, air, 434; railway, 430 
Express and Parcel Post Com¬ 
parative Rate Guide, 425 
Express money orders, 462 


F 

Facts to be included in letter of 
application, 488 
Fast telegram, 262 
Feeding a carbon pack, 35 
Figures, capitalization of words 
before, 173; how to write, 26 
File, card tickler, 356; catalog, 398; 
follow-up, 355; miscellaneous al¬ 
phabetic, 336; prospect, 410; 
requisition slip for, 353; Wheeldex, 
364 

File folders. 290; charging. 353 
File shelf, 295 

Files, alphabetic card, 288; alpha¬ 
betic correspondence, 290; busi¬ 
ness, 287; charge forms for, 353; 
collecting mail for, 313; credit, 439; 
expanding system for, 323; guides 
for, 292; guides for special card, 
360; signals in, 365; special card, 
360; uses of visible, 361; vertical. 
287 

Filing, see also Alphabetic filing; 
Numeric filing, Geographic filing, 
and Subject filing 

Filing, 5; Duplex-Numeric System, 
343; importance of clerical, 287; 
obsolete material, 358; purpose off 
287; Soundex System, 365 
Filing accessories, 295 
Filing equipment, visible, 360 
Filing Plan, Safeguard, 324 
Filing stencils, 219 
Filing telegrams, 266 
Film for gelatin duplicating, 225 
First-c^ass mail, 195: return of, 208 
Five C’s of letter writing, 84 
Fluid duplicating, 225, 228; direct- 
process, 228 
F.o.b., 424 

Folders, arrangement of materials in; 
318; capacity of, 292; charging 
file, 353; date, 356; file. 290; kinds 
of, 291; order of file, 294; out, 365; 
positions of, 292, 293; tabbing ofj 
292 
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Folding and inserting letters, 191 
Followers for file drawers, 294 
FoUow-up, 355, 398 
Follow-up collection letter, illustra¬ 
tion of, 443 
Follow-up file, 355 
Follow-up letter, 104 
Foreign mail, 199 
Form letter, 105 
Forms of letters, 55 
Fourth-class mail, 195 
Fractions, 371; how written, 177 
Free on board (f.o.b.)t 424 
Freight, routing, 427 
Freight service and rates, 426 
Full, endorsement in, 450 
Full block letter form, 56; illustrated, 
59 

Full keyboard listing machines, 385 
Future tense, 126 



Gazetteers, 115 

Gelatin duplicating, 225; applying 
master for, 227; film for, 225; 
master for, 225; preparing master 
for, 226 

Geographic file, arrangement of, 344; 
cross reference sheet for, 348; 
method of handling subjects in, 
347; use of, 344 

Geographic filing, 343; card index in, 
347 


Geographic names, capitalization of, 
173 

Given names, in indexing, 298 
Goods, procuring, 422; transporting, 
6 

Goods received, checking, 401; dis¬ 
position of, 403; record of, 401; 
transportation charges on, 401 
Goods received slip, 402 
Gossip, office, 13 

Government offices, indexing, 305 
Grammar, 119 

Grammar reference books, 134 
Graphotype, 208 
Guide, lettering, 219; postal, 200 
Guide copy for duplicating, pre- 
I^ring, 213 

Guides, file, 292; for special card 
files, 360; kinds of file, 293; order 
of file, 294; position of file, 293; 
shipping, 425 


Handling the mail, 3 
Handwriting, 23; erasures in, 24; 
figures, 26; legibility in, 25; letters, 
27; materials for, 23; position for, 
24; signs and symbols, 27; slant in, 
29: spacing in, 29 

Headings, capitalization of, 174; 

emphasis in, 42; types of, 41 
Headings in typewritten copy, 41 
H^th of the office worker, 10 
Historical present tense, 125 
Homonyms, 143 
Hyphened compounds, 145 
Hyphened words, capitalization of, 
174 

Hyphening, 144 


I 

Ideal Reat^-Made Index, 326 
Illuminated drawing board, used in 
cutting stencils, 219 


Imperative mode, 125 
Incoming mail, 181; dating, sorting, 
and distributing; 182; opening, 
181; record of insured, special- 
delivery, and reristered, 185 
Increase, finding the per cent of, 378 
Indefinite articles, 122 
Indented letter form, 56; illustrated 
59 

Index, card, 347; Ideal Ready-Made, 
326: Triple Check Automatic, 327; 
Variadex Alphabetic, 331 
Indexing, 313; alphabetic, 297 
Indicative mode, 125 
Individual folder, 291 
Individual names, capitalization of, 
173 

Individuals, indexing names of, 297 
Infinitives, 125 
Initials, in indexing, 298 
Initiative, 14 

Ink pad on stencil duplicator, 216 
Inquiry, letter of, 93 
Inserting letters, 191 
Insertions in typewritten copy, 39 
Insets for stencils, 221 
Inside address. 68 

Inspection, 422; of copy to be filed, 
313 

Installment sale collections, 444 
Installment sales, 441 
Institutional directories, 205 
Insured mail, 199; record of, 185 
Interchange bureaus, 439 
Intercoastal shipping, 432 
Intercommunication devices, 255 
International telegraph services, 270 
Interoffice communication, 255 
Interoffice letter, 257 
Interoffice memorandum, 257 
Interrogation point, 157 
Interrupting conferences, 277 
Interview, personal, 481 
Interviewing salesmen, 399 
Intransitive verb, 123 
Introduction of letter of application, 
488 

Inventory, perpetual, 405; physical, 
406 

Inverted paragraph letter form, 56; 

iUustrated, 59 
Invoice, preparing, 412 
Invoices, calculating and checking, 
413; purchase, 403 
Invoicing, 411 


K 

Keeping records, 6 
Key-driven calculators, 387 


L 

Lading, biU of, 427 
Large envelope, folding letter for, 192 
L.C.L., 425, 427 
Legibility in handwriting, 25 
Leonard's Guide, 426 
Less than carload lots (L.C.L.)i 425, 
427 

Letter, abbreviations in body of, 170; 
acknowledgment, 94; adjustment, 
96; attention line in, 70; body of, 
72; closing paragraph of, 86; 
collection, 100| complimentary 
close of, 72; credit, 98; date line of, 
68; enclosure notations on, 76; 
essential parts of buriness, 54; 
follow-up, 104; form, 105; illus¬ 


trated, 77: illustration of collec¬ 
tion, 101; illustration of foUow-up 
collection, 443; inside address of, 
68; interoffice, 257; of inquiry, 93; 
of reply, 93; of thanks, 93; opening 
paragraph of, 86; order, 94, 95; 
reference line of, 76; remittance, 
94; sales, 102; salutation in, 71; 
signature of, 73; subject of, 72; 
tone of, 87 
Letter forms, 55 

Letter of application, 487; outline of, 
492; with data sheet, 492 
Letter opener, 181 
Letter placement, 53 
Letter punctuation, 55 
L-etter requesting credit, illustrated, 
99 

Letter sealer and stamper, picture of, 
194 

I^etter writing, five C’s of, 84 
Letterhead paper, 58 
Letterheads, illustrated, 61 
Lettering guide, 219 
Letters, coherence in, 89; composing, 
83; emphasis in, 90; folding and 
inserting, 191; how to write, 27; 
paragraphing in, 89; sincerity in, 
90; types of, 93 
Lighterage, 428 
Limiting adjective, 121 
Liners, 433 
Listing machines, 385 
Lists, prospect, 409 
Local truck transportation, 431 
Long-distance telephone call, 244 
Long-distance truck transportation! 
431 

Loss, claims for, 428 
Loyalty in office, 17 


M 

Machines, adding and calculating, 6, 
385: addressing, 208; listing, o85; 
nonlisting, 387 

Mail, see also Incoming mail and 
Outgoing mail 

Mail, air, 196; classes and rates of 
domestic, 197; classes of, 194; ex¬ 
pected under separate cover, 184; 
first-class, 195; foreign, 199; 
fourth-class, 195; handling, 3; 
handling incoming, 181; handling 
outgoing, 189; insured, 199; pared 
post, 195; registered, 198; return 
of, 208: routdl, 183; second-class, 
195; third-class, 195; tracing, 199 
Mail clerk, 190 

Mtdling lists, 203, 206; preparing file 
cards for, 207; up-tc^ate, 207 
Mailing notations, 78 
Main headings, 42 
Manifests, 432 
Manner^ telephone, 254 
Mannerisms, 112 

Manners, 14; in using telephone, 243 
Manual telephone, 240, 242 
Margins of typed material, 41 
Marung for shipment, 422 
Markup, 380 

Married women, indexing names oL 
300 

Master, applying, for gelatin dupli¬ 
cating, 227: for fluid duplicating, 
229; for gelatin duplicating, 226; 
preparing for gelatin duplicating, 
226 

Maximum-minimum period plan, 358 
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Memorandum; credit; 413: inter¬ 
office, 257 

Mental alertness, 15 
Merchandising, clerical activities for, 
393 

Messenger, 190 
Messenger service, 258, 269 
Messenger telephone call, 245 
Methods of shipping, 426 
Miscellaneous alphabetic file. 336 
Miscellaneous folder, 291 
Mode; 125 

Modified block letter form, 55; 
illustrated, 57, 60 

Money, counterfeit, 451; numbers 
for amounts of, 175; sending by 
telegraph, 268 

Money-order telegram, illustrated; 
268 

Money orders, 462 
Money tally, 473 
Monitor P.B.X. board, 249, 252 
Multigraph duplicating, 231 , 
Multiiith, 234 

Multiple-closed notation, 327 
Multiplication, by using aliquot 
parts, 372; proving answers to 
problems in, 373; short cuts in, 370 


N 

Names, capitalization of geographic 
names, 173; capitalization of 
individual, 173 
Neatness in the office, 10 
Night letter, 262 
Nonlisting machines. 387 
Note, collateral, 440; postal, 463; 

promissory, 439 
Nouns, 119 

Numbers, abbreviations with, 170; 
as street names, 175; assigning, in 
numeric filing, 335; at beginning of 
sentence, 175; for dates, 175; for 
writing amounts of money, 175 
how to write, 26; in indexing, 303 
in subject filing, 341; round, 175 
used to express time, 176; writing, 
174 

Numeric filing, 335; assigning num¬ 
bers in, 335 

Numeric filing system, disadvantage 
of, 338; expansion of, 338 


O 

Obsolete material, filing of, 358 
Office employment, requirements 
for, 2 

“Office gossips," 13 
Office positions available, to females, 
2; to males, 2 

Office practices for buying, 393 
Office practices for selling, 409 
Official letter form, 58; illustrated, 60 
Offset duplicating, 230 
Omissions in typewritten copy, 39 
Open account sales, 437 
Opening of letter, 86 
Opportunities, promotional, 7 
Order, purchase, 397 
Order bill of lading, 428 
Order letter, 94; illustrated. 95 
Organizations, indexing, 306 
Out folders, 355 

Outgoing mail, 189; preparation of, 

189 . . . f 

Outline of well-organized letter of 

application, 402 


Outlines, 45 
Outside address, 79 
Overcharge, 430 


P 

Pace of speech, 110 
Packing, 422 

Paper, carbon, 33; for carbon copies, 
34 

Paragraphing, 163; in letters, 89 
Parallel construction, 124 
Parcel post, 195, 431 
Parcel Post and Express Guide, 
426 

Parentheses, use of, 159; with other 
marks of punctuation, 162 
Participle, 124 
Passbooks, 449 
Passive voice, 124 
Past tense, 126 
Paying employees, 471 
Payments, cash, 457; down, 442; 

forms for cash, 460 
Payroll cash slip, 474; illustrated, 473 
Payroll change sheet, 473 
Payroll clerical activities, 467 
Payroll deductions, 471 
Payroll money, distribution of, 474 
Payroll records, 468; visible index 
used for, 364 
P.B.X., kinds of, 249 
Per cent of increase or decrease, 278 
Percentage, clerical problems in¬ 
volving, 377; finding the, 377 
Per cents, used in reports, 378 
Perfect tenses, 127 
Period, use of, 154 
Periodic transfer, 357 
Periods in abbreviations, 170 
Perpetual inventory, 405 
Perpetual inventory record card, 
illustrated, 405 

Perpetual transfer method, 357 
Person-to-person telephone calls, 244 
Personal appearance, 10 
Personal interview, 481 
Personal letter form. 58 
Personal pronouns. 119 
Personal qualities required for office 
employment, 3 

Personality, 11 , 

Personnel records, visible index used 
for, 363 

Petty cash, recording transactions 
with, 457 

Petty cash books, illustrated, 459 
Petty cash receipt, 457 
Petty cash summary report, 458 
Photographic duplicating machines, 
235 

Photostat, 235 
Phrase, defined, 131 
Phraseology in letters, 88 
Physical inventory, 406 
Piece-work slips, 468 
Pitch of voice, 110 
Placement, letter, 53 
Placement bureaus, school. 479 
Plurals, 145; of abbreviations, 171 
Poise, 11 

Portable type file, 361 
Position, applying for, 477; kind 
sought, 478: learning of, 479 
Positions, capitalization of, 172 
Positions available, to females, 2; 
to males, 2 

Positions of folders, 292 
Positive degree of adjectives, 122 
Possessive forms of words, 158 


Po^essives, in indexings 304; of 
abbreviations, 171 
Postage-saver envelope, 63 
Postal Guide, United States 
OMcial, 79. 200, 425 
Postal money orders, 462 
Postal note, 463 
Postcript, 78 
Precomputed table, 413 
Prepositions, 131; choice of, 132 
Present tense, 125 
Price taes, 416 
Principal buyer, 393 
Private branch exchange (P.B.X.). 
kinds of, 249 

Private code systems, 265 
Procuring goods, 422 
Production abilityj 17 
Professional directories, 205 
Promissory note, 439 
Promotional opportunities, 7 
Pronouns, 119 
Pronunciation. 110 
Proofreader’s marks, 48, 40 
Proofreading, 37 
Proper adjectives, 122 
Proper names, abbreviations of, 169 
Proper noun, 119 
Prospect file, 410 
Prospect lists, 409 

Protecting checks against alterations: 
453 

Proving arithmetic answers, 373 
P.S., 78 

Punctuality in the office, 16 
Punctuation, 153; letter, 55 
Punctuation marks, spacing afters 
162 

Purchase invoices, 403 
Purchase order, 397 
Purchase requisition, 394 
Purchases, supervisor of, 393 
Purchasing agent, 393 


Q 

Qualifying adjective, \2\ 

Question mark, with quotation 
marks, 161 

Quotation marks, how used, 160; 
with other marks of punctuation, 
161 

Quotations, 395; how to write, 160; 
request for, 395, 396 


R 

Rail service combined with truck 
transportation, 431 
Railway Express Agency, 430 
Rate, finding, 377 
Rates, freight, 426 
Rea(^-Made Index, Ideal, 326 
Received report, 402 
Receiving, 401 

Receiving callers, 5; techniques of, 
275 

Receiving telephone calls, 243 
Receptionist, 273; personal qualities 
of, 280 

Reconciliation of bank statement, 
453 

Record-keeping, 6 
Record of goods received, 401 
Record of shipment, 423 
Recorder on stencil duplicator, 218 
Reference books, 113, 134 

Reference line of letter, 76 . 

Registered mail, 198; record ofj 186 
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Registering callers, 275 
ReUtive pronouns. 121 
Release mark, 313 
Remittance letter, 94 
Repeat-back messages, 266 
Reply, letter of, 93 

Report-delivery mes^ges, 2bb 
Reports, capitalization of titles o., 
174; per cents used in, 378 
Request for credit, 404 
Request for credit information, 4oo 
Request for quotations, 396, 396 
Requirements for office employment, 
2 

Requisition, purchase, 394 
Requisition cards, 353 
Requisitions, stock, 404 
Restrictive endorsement, 450 
Retail sales summariw, 417 
Retail selling, clerical work for, 41b 
Rewerenrf, as title, 168 
RogeVs Thesaurus of English 
Words and Phrases, 114 
Rotary calculators, 388 
Rotary file, visible, 360 
Rough draft, typing from, 47 
Rough drafts, 46 
Round numbers, 175 
Routed mail, 183 
Routing freight, 427 


Safeguard Filing Plan, 324 
Salaries, 7 

Sale, conditional bill of, 442 
Sales, installment, 441 
Sales data, analyses of wholesale, 415 
Sales letter, 102 
Sales order register card, 411 
Sales slips, 417 
Sales summaries, retail, 417 
Salesmen, interviewing, 399 
Salutation, 71 
Salutations, titles in, 169 
Schedule, illustration of appoint¬ 
ment, 281 

School placement bureaus, 479 
Schools, indexing, 306 
Sealing envelop^, 193 
Second-class mail, 195 
Self-evaluation chart, 19 
Selling, clerical work for retail, 416; 
clerical work for wholesale, 409; 
office practices for, 409 
Semicolon, use of, 156; with quota¬ 
tion marks, 161 
Seniority, in indexing, 299 
Sentences, numbers at beginning of, 
175 

Separate cover, mail expected under, 
184 

Separate-cover notations, 78 
Serial service, 262 
^rvice, freight, 426 
Sapping, 6, 421; methods of, 426 
Shipping by water, 432 
Shipping clerk, duties of, 421 
Shipping guides, 425 
Shipping terms and abbreviations, 
423 

Short cuts in multiplication, 370 

Sight draft. 441 

^gnals in files, 365 

Signature card, 448 

Signature of letter, 73 

&gns and symbols, writing, 27 

S^ns and terms in arithmetic, 374 


Simple petty cash book, 459 
Simplified letter, 56; illustrated, 69 
Sincerity in letters, 90 
Single-period plan, 357 
Single-word compounds, 145 
Size of stationery, 61 
Slang, 111 

Slant, in handwriting, 29 
Slips, sales, 417 

Small envelope, folding letter for, 191 
Small letters, how to write, 27 
Social attitude, 13 
Social directories, 205 
Sorting, 315 

Sorting incoming mail, 182 
Soundex System, 365 
Spacing after punctuation marks, 162 
Spacing in handwriting, 29 
Special card files, 360; guides for, 360 
Special delivery, 196, 198 
Special-delivery mail, record of, 185 
Special folder, 291 
Special handling, 196,198 
Speech, business, 109; courtesy in 
business, 112 

Speech of the office worker, 13 
Speed in transportation, 431 
Speed in typing, 33 
Spelling, 141 
Stamp affixing, 193 
Standard alphabetic expanding sys¬ 
tem, 323 

Statement, 414; reconciliation of 
bank, 453 

Station-to-station telephone call, 244 
Stationery, 68; check list for, 67; 

color of, 61; aze of, 61 
Steamers, tramp, 433 
Stencil, cleaning, 218; correcting 
errors on, 215; filing, 219; planning 
position of copy on, 214; removing 
from duplicator, 218; removing 
from typewriter, 215; typewriting 
the, 214 

Stencil duplicating, 213; using color 
in, 221 

Stencil duplicator, illustrated, 214; 
ink pad on, 216; operating, 215; 
recorder on, 218 

Stencils, illuminated drawing board 
used in cutting, 219; insets for, 
221; lettering guide for preparing, 
219 

Stock clerk, 404 

Stock control, visible files used for, 
362 

Stock phras^, 87 
Stock requisitions, 404 
Stockkeeping, 404 
Store-door delivery, 430 
Straight bill of lading, 427; illus¬ 
trated, 429 

Streets, numbers in names of, 175 
Strict block letter form, 66; illus¬ 
trated, 59 
Style books, 114 
Styles of letters, 55 
Subheadings, 42 

Subject, agreement of verb and, 127 
Subject file, arrangement of, 339; 

cross reference sheet for, 342 
Subject filing, 338; decimals for, 341; 

numbers in, 341 
Subject of letter, 72 
Subjects, used in indering, 306 
Subjects in geographic file, 347 
Subjunctive mode, 125 
Subordinate conjunctions, 133 
Substitution card, 354; illustrated, 
355 


Subtraction; proving answers to 
problems in, 373 
Subtraction by addition, 370 
Sunday rates for long-distance tele¬ 
phone calls. 245 ^ 

Superlative degree of adjectives, 122 
Supervisor of purchases, 393 
Superscription, 79 , . , • 

Surnames, in alphabetic indexing, 

297 

Switchboard operation. 249 
Symbols, writing, 27 
Synonyms, 143; books of, 114 


Tabbing of folders, 292 
Table, precompute, 413 
Tabulations, 43 
Tact of the office worker, 11 
Tags, bin, 406; price, 416 
Technical words, 148 
Telautograph, 255 

Telegram, 262; illustrate, 264; 
illustration of money-order, 268; 
preparation of, 264 
Telegrams, 4. 261; code messages in, 
265; counting words of, 262; de¬ 
livery of, 269; filing, 266 
Telegraph, sending money by, 268 
Telegraph services, international, 
270; Irinds of. 261 
Telephone, 4 

Telephone call, conference, 245; how 
to make, 240; how to receive, 243; 
long-distance, 244; messenger, 245; 
station-to-station, 244 
Telephone calls, 239; person-to- 
person, 244; preparation for 
placing, 239; Sunday rates for. 
245; toll, 244; transferring, 252 
Telephone directory, source of mail¬ 
ing lists, 203 
Telephone manner, 254 
Telephone techniques and manners; 
243 

Telephones, kinds of, 240 
Teletypewriter, 256 
Ten-key listing machines, 386 
Tense, of verbs, 125 
Terminating conferences, 277 ^ 

Terms and signs in arithmetic, 374 
Tests, employment, 484 
Thanks, letter of, 93 
Thesaurus, 114 
Third-class mril, 195 
Thomas' Register of American 
Manufacturers, 396 
Three C’s of credit, 98 
Ticket, deposit, 448 
Tie lines, 267 
Time, how written, 176 
Time clock, illustration of, 468 
Time stamp for incoming mail, 183 
Time zones, 269 

Timecards, 467 , , 

Titles, 167; birthright, 167; capital¬ 
ization of business, 172; Doctor 
167; double, 168; Esq,, 168 
in addresses and salutations, 169. 
in indexing, 299; Reverend, 168 
Titles of artides and reports, capi¬ 
talization of, 174 
Toll caUs, 244 
Tone of letter, 87 
Tracing mail, 199 
Trade acceptance, 441 
Trade directories, 205 
Trade discount, 380;.cbain, 381 
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Index 


Training for clerical work, 8 
Tramp stumers, 433 
Transferring correspondence, 357 
Transferring telephone calls, 262 
Transit numbers, A.B.A., 448 
Transitive verb, 123 
Transportation, local truck, 431; 
long-distance truck, 431; speed in, 
431 

Transportation charges on goods 
received, 401 

Transporting goods, 6 

Trays, desk, 295 

Triple Check Automatic Index, 327 
Truck transportation, 431; com¬ 
bined with rail service, 431 
Trunk lines, 249 
Trustworthiness in the office, 16 
Two-word compounds, 145 
Typed material, arrangement of, 41 
Types of headings, 41 
Typewriter, automatic, 232; electric 
232 

Tyiwwriting, 31; requirement for 
office employment, 3; speed in, 33 
Typewriting stencils, 214 
Typing from rough draft, 47 


U 

Uniform order forms, 410 
United States Government Pnnt^ 
xng Office Style Manual, 114 
VnUed Slates O^ctoZ Fostal 
Guide, 79, 425 
Units, vertical, 288 


Variadex Alphabetic Index, 331 
Vari-Typer, 234 

Verb, agreement of subject and, 127 
Verbs, 123; coined, 171; intransitive, 
123; transitive, 123; voice of, 123 
Vertical files, 287 
Vertical units, 288 
Viable files, uses of, 361 
Visible filing equipment, 300 
Visible record book, illustrated, 361 
Visible rotary file, 360 
Vocabulary, 88 
Voice, 110 

Voice of the office worker, 13 
Voice of verbs, 123; active, 123; 

passive, 124 
Volume, in speech, 110 
Voucher check, 461 


Water, shipping by, 432 
Wheeldex Bile, 364 

of. 415 

Wholesale selling, clencal work for 
409 • 

Who*s Who, 204 
WAo’s Who in America, 204 
Window^ envelope, 62; inserting 
letter into, 192 
Wire, see Telegram 

Women, indexing names of married, 

vOO 

Word division, 147 
Working conditions, 7 
"World Almanac, The, 115 
Atlas, 115 

Writing, see J^ndwriting 
Writing checks, 451 
Writing materials, 23 
Writing position, 24 


Zones, parcel post, 196; time, 269 
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